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This  edition  of  the  A.I.D.  Economic  Data  Book  updates  the 
one  published,  in  December  1967.   The  response  to  our  first  Issue  in- 
dicated, that  most  recipients  are  interested  in  purchasing  new  issues 
updated  at  least  once  a  year.  As  noted  previously,  the  Economic  Data 
Books  are  prepared  primarily  to  serve  the  internal  program  and  oper- 
ational needs  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  In  view  of 
requests  received  from  American  business  firms,  educational  institu- 
tions, research  organizations  and  others  for  the  types  of  information 
contained  in  the  Data  Books,  they  are  being  made  available  to  the 
general  public  in  reproduced,  form. 

Various  pages  of  the  regional  and  country  sections  have 
been  prepared  at  different  times  as  information  became  available  and 
work  schedules  permitted.   The  date  shown  on  each  page  indicates  the 
month  and  year  of  issue. 

It  should  be  noted  that  data  on  lass  developed  countries 
are  subject  to  numerous  qualifications  and  in  many  cases  represent 
only  rough  estimates  or  approximate  orders  of  magnitude  rather  than 
precise  statistics.   The  figures  should,  therefore,  be  used  with  ap- 
propriate caution  in  forming  economic  judgments  about  a  particular 
country,  in  studying  trends,  or  in  making  comparisons  among  countries 
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Table  4 
GROSS   NATIONAL    PRODUCT   AND    INVESTMENT 

($  Mill  ions  1966  Prices) 

A.  EAST  ASIAa  (including  Japan) 


YEAR 

Gross 

National 

Product 

1 

Total 
Investment 

.... 

Investment 

as  <?<,  of 

GNP 

1961    

1962    

1963 

196k    

196s   

69,285 

78,654 

84,086 

90,618 

102,302 

106,836 

117,844 

132,555 

20,402 
26,560 
26,4)12 
29,083 

34,197 
33,^61 
37,774 
47,534 

29$ 
34"/ 
Hi 
3."/' 
33"/. 
31'/ 
32'/ 
36$ 

1966   

1967p 

1 

B.  EAST  ASIAa  (Excluding  Japan) 




YEAR 

Gross 

National 

Product 

Total 
Investment 

Investment 

as   <ja  of 

GNP 

i960    

1962    

1963    

1964    

13,665 
1^,384 
15,096 
16,338 
17,362 
18,756 
20,364 
21,705 

2   222 
2,380 
2,612 
3,163 
3,417 
3,766 
4,534 
4,994 

16$ 

17'/ 
17'/ 
1956 

20'/ 
20'/ 
22$ 
23°/ 

I965    

1966    

1967P  

P  -  Preliminary. 

a  -  Calculations  are  based  on  the  data  for  China  (Taiwan),  Japan,  South  Korea, 
Malaysia,  Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

Source:   See  Table  3  for  exchange  rates  used  and  source  of  data. 
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Table  6 

NDEXES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 
BY  COUNTRY 
(I  957-1959=100) 
A.   TOTAL  PRODUCTION 


COUNTRY 


195^ 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967* 


EAST  ACTA:   TOTAL  

EXCL.  JAPAN 

Burma  

Cambodia  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Korea,  South  

Malaysia,  West  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


85 
90 

93 
69 
83 

100 

79 
96 


67 


llU 
115 

117 
12h 
111 

109 
113 
106 


116 
118 
131 
126 


115 
118 

116 
129 
108 

100 
112 
115 


124 
119 
153 
129 


121 

126 

119 
120 
121 

107 
115 
138 


126 
127 
152 
125 


123 
129 

114 
117 
131 

108 
117 
137 


136 
130 
158 
117 


128 
137 

109 
120 
137 

1^3 
120 
150 

lk$ 

136 
182 
105 


133 
135 

115 
123 
1*40 

116 

130 
114)4 


1I48 
139 
159 
107 


B.   PER  CAPI TA  PRODUCTION 


COUNTRY 


1954 


196^ 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


19671 


EAST  ASIA :   TOTAL  

EXCL.  JAPAN 


Burma  

Cambodia  

China  (Taiwan) 


Indonesia  . . . 

Japan  

Korea,  South 


Malaysia,  West 
Philippines  . . . 

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


92 
100 

100 

77 
9k 

109 
82 

107 


99 
99 
92 
70 


105 

io)+ 

108 

110 

98 

100 

109 

95 


102 
10*4 
116 
112 


103 

10U 

105 
112 

93 


107 

100 


106 

101 

132 

112 


107 

108 

106 
102 
101 

9h 
109 
116 


105 
105 
127 
106 


106 
108 

99 

98 

105 

92 
109 
113 


110 

IOU 

128 

97 


108 
111 

93 
98 

107 

9^ 
111 
120 


114 
105 

1^3 
Qk 


110 

107 
96 

98 

107 

95 

119 
113 


112 

10U 

121 


P  -  Preliminary. 

Source:   Generally  based  on  special  computations  of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Econ. 
Re  sear ch  Servi  ce . 
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Tabic  7 
PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


EAST  ASIA   REGIONAL 


L958 


1961 


1962 


L963 


196k 


1966 


i'KMKNT    (1,000   M.T.  ) 
TAL 


U,:    1'XCL.    JAPAN 


Burma   

China   (Taiwan) 
Hong  Kong 
Ind  >nesiu 

■an    , 


a,  Soul  h  . . 
Malaysia,  West 
Phi  13  ppi  net; 
Thai  land  


COAL  (1,000  M. 
TOTAL  


) 


TOTAL:    10CCL.    JAPAN 

China   (Taiwan)    . . 

Indonesia   

Japan  

Korea,   South 

Philippine:.;    

Vietnam,   Gouth   . . 


GAS,    NATURAL  (Mill.    Cub.    Meters) 
TOTAL   


TOTAL:    EXCL.    JAPAN 

China   (Taiwan)    . . 

Brunei a  

Indonesia   

Japan   


GRAPHITE    (1,000   M.T.) 
TOTAL   


China  (Taiwan) 
ilong  Kong 
Japan   


IKON  QBE   (1,000  M.T. -Metal  Cont.) 
TOTAL   


TOTAL:    EXCL.    JAPAN 


Hong   Kong    

Japan   

Korea,   South   . . 
Malaysia,  West 
Ph  '.llppin  is 
Thailand   


16,000 
3,020 

$6 

1,020 

150 

300 

lh,980 

300 
110 
64o 
ii6o 


3,180 

600 

1+9,670 

2,670 

110 
20 


2,690 
2,190 

26 

75 

2,090 

500 


101.8 

0.8 

.5-3 

3-  5 

94.2 


3,560 

2,410 

60 

1,150 

130 

1,590 

620 

10 


Ji70 

i+;biio 

1,510 
180 

440 

24,630 

520 
330 

1,020 
800 


65.36O 

10 ; 880 


'+, 


240 

550 


54,48o 
5,880 

150 
57 


3,730 
2,720 

37 

85 

2,570 

1,040 


95-7 

0.8 

1.7 

3.5 

89.7 


6,44o 
M5Q 

67 

1,590 

260 

3,830 

660 

37 


34,480 
T^Bo 

53 

1,870 

210 

510 

28,790 

790 
330 

) 

960 


67,;]  00 
12,700 

4,560 

470 

54,400 

7,440 

160 

71 


^,320 
2,950 

38 

210 

2,700 

1,370 


190.2 

0.8 

0.8 

3-5 

185.I 


6,2^0 

¥/8"To 

63 

1,440 

240 

3,700 

780 

27 


36,140 
6,190 

120 

2,250 

220 

510 
29,950 

780 
36O 

950 
1,000 


00,570 

14,520 

4,810 

590 
52,050 

8,860 
160 
100 


^,930 
3,050 

51 

200 


1,880 


■jhh.h 

0.9 

0.8 
3-0 

339-7 


6,600 

57240 

64 

1,360 

250 

^,130 

770 

9 


4o,ioo 
7,120 

130 

2,360 

220 

440 

32,980 

1,240 

470 

1,200 

1,060 


t. 0,220 


1 


-Li 


90 


5,0j0 

450 

50,930 

9,020 

120 

73 


5,930 
37B60 

170 

170 

3,520 

2,070 


268.5 


0.7 

2.4 

264.5 


6,410 

65 

1,430 

340 

3,680 

780 

115 


'■■' ,  QQE  55,  ■■  ; 

8,300E  17, ■.  , 

120 
.  ,'fO        3, . 

240 

32,690  38,280 

1,620        1,8 
740 

1,530      9,650 
1,250       1,480 


15,760  37/jiiw 

5,050  5,020 
390 

4o,350  51,350 

10,250  11,620 

95  78 


^,590        5,5^Qp 
2,570        31^ 

310 
210 

2,050 

2,020 


59-3         133- 11 


2.3 

257.0 


7,070 
5^0 

75 

1,^30 

370 

3,910 

820 

465 


130.9 


24C 


I 

! 


1 


w 


P  -   Pr<  iliminary . 

[uantity. 


Estimat< 


n.a.    -   Not   available.  A    dash   (-)    indicates    zero  or 


-   Data  prior  to  1962,    limited    series   and  not  comparable  with  subsequent  years. 


K'jvisinn    t\<  .    '■"■>" 
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TaMe  7 
PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  (CONT'D) 


ITEM 


1958 


196l 


1962 


19^3 


1964 


196^ 


1966 


Pi'TROLRliM,    OR;  IRE    ( 1,000   M.T.) 


DOTAL 


Brunei    , 

Burma  

China    (Taiwan) 
Indonesia   .  .  .  . 


Ja]  ian  

Malaysia  (all  from  Sarawak)  . 
West  Irian  


RICI'1,  ROUGH  (.1,000  M.T.) 


"b 


TOTAL  

TOTAL:  EXUL.  JAPAN 


Burma  

Cambi  >dia  

China  (Taiwan)2 

1  ndonesiac  

Japanc 


Korea,  Mouth  

Laos   

Malaysia  

Malaysia,  Westd 

Gabah  

Sarawak  


Philippines  . . . 

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


RUBBER,  NATURAL  (l,000  M.T.)1 


TOTAL 


Brunei 
Burma   . . . . 
Cambi  dj  a   . 
Ind'  in<  :s  i  a 


Mn  Lay;;  Ljj    

Malaysia,  We: 

:  '.abuh'     

;  lorawak   

Philippines    .  .  ■ 


' I  ].- 1.  i  Lam 


L' 


Vi  1  Lnam,    ;  '.1  iuth 


'2,770 

5,210 
46o 


16,100 

370 

58 

270 


60,110 
'1-5,120 

2,080 

12,280 

2,480 

12,300 

14,990 

'4,340 

710 
<3'-i-o 
6T3T5 
60 
100 

3,680 
2,480 

4,240 


1,700 

1 

17 

34 

700 

731 

670 

21 

40 

-J 

L.40 
72 


26,870 


4,120 
560 

3 

21,300 
660 

60 
170 


63,920 

48,400 

7,800 

2,0)  1-0 

2,64o 

12,720 
15,520 

4,720 
7'  1-0 

1,0)  1-0 

~^T4c7 

80 

120 

3,910 
2,64o 
4,610 


1,840 

O 

24 

40 

680 

75"o 

2)1 

48 

4 

100 
78 


28,110 

3,790 

580 
2 

22,800 

760 

59 

120 


67,680 
51,420 

8,000 

2,620 

2,770 

13,770 

16,260 

)  1,100 
730 
080 
oOO 
70 
110 

3,970 
2,770 
5,200 


i,84o 

i 
17 

42 

680 

827 

760 

2  -' 

44 

190 
78 


3,44o 
64o 

3 
22,300 

790 
52 

110 


68,050 
52,030 

8,200 

2,760 
2,760 

12,200 
16,020 

5,120 

750 

1,040 

"~HJoo 

80 

100 

3,840 
2,760 
5,330 


1,780 

1 

13 

4o 
580 

866 

8~6o 

21 

'15. 

200 

76" 


2(,^'0 

3,540 
5o0 

9 
23,000 

660 

49 
a 


68,200 
52,470 

8,150 

2,570 

2,940 

13,000 

15,730 

5,380 

7  50 
■  ii  5o 
770 
80 
110 

3,990 

2,940 

5,190 


1,910 


13 

46 

650 

908 

'J'.' 
'     J 

).', 


:?5',o4o 

3,940 

s4o 

19 
23,900 

680 

49 


69,420 
53,910 

8,060 

2,380 

3,080 

15,680 

15,510 

4,770 

7)1-0 

1,110 

020 

80 

110 

4,070 
3,080 


2,020 


12 

49 
720 

541| 

880 

24 

4o 

1 1 .  :  1. . 

220 

0:1 


28,9301,:! 

4,820 
550E 
32 

22,700 


780 
48 


72,090E 
56, 160 E 

7,350 

2,280 
3,120 

15,980 
15,930 

5,34o 

i  i;  !i  1 

I.,  130 
9$0 

n.  a. 
n.a. 

4,160 
3,120 


4,820  4,340 


2,050* 

1 

12 

51 

710 

1,000 

940 

24 
37 

n.a. 

220 


i 


a  -  V/'-.  1    Irian   p>  troL  urn   production  included     with  Ind'  n^sia  ucginnint 
pr  dud       1.  data  for  crop  years  beginning  in  calendar  year  .stated.        c 
d  -  Harvest  began  in  preceding  year,  e  -  Exports.  f  - 

Lon. 


in  1964.  b   -  Agricultural 

-  Data  are  for  calendar  year 
Exports  plus  estimated 


/    sion    Fo.    202 
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Table  7 
PRODUCTION   OF   SELECTED   COMMODITIES    (CONT'D) 


ITEM 


.        XL,    CRUDE    (1,000   M.T.) 
TOTAL   


China  (Taiwan) 

Japan , 

Korea,    South   .  , 


SUGAR,    CKNTRIFUOALa'b    (l,000   M.T) 

TOTAL  

Burma  

China  (Taiwan)  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Philippines  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  


TIN,  CONCENTRATE,0,  (l,000  M.T.) 
(Tin  content) 


TOTAL 


Burma 

Indonesia 

Japan 


Laos  

Malaysia,  Went 
Thailand  


TIN,  METAL  (1,000  M.T.) 
TOTAL , 


Indorn  :sia  

Japan  

Malaysia  (incl.  Singapore)  . 


1958 


12,230 

110 

12,100 

20 


3,^0 

1*0 

1,0?0 
780 

l'+O 

1,370 
80 


73 

0.9 

23-6 

1.1 

0.3 

39-1 

7-8 


h9 


1 
1*6 


1961 


28,570 

200 
28,300 

66 


3,510 

50 
950 
6^-0 
180 
1,1*70 
200 

18 


91 


1.0 

18.9 
0.9 

0.3 
56.9 

13.5 


84 


2 
80 


1962 


27,750 

180 

27,500 

7^ 


3,'^Q 

60 
880 
590 
22  5 
1,560 
150 

20 


9^ 


1.1 

17.6 
0.9 

o.l* 

59-5 
li*.9 


83 


1963 


31,870 

210 

31,500 

160 


3,660 

70 
830 
660 

230 

1,680 

180 

11 


92 


1.0 

13.2 

0.9 

0.1* 
60.9 

15.8 


Rq 


196  If 


1*0,170 

21*0 

39,800 

130 


^,030 

70 

1,600 

650 

280 

1,600 

31+0 

3 


96 


0.8 

16.6 

0.8 

0.5 
61.0 
15.9 


7o 


1*1,610 

260 

1*1,160 
190 


3,o6o 

70 

1,1*1*0 

780 

380 

1,1*1*0 

280 
5 


100 


0.5 
ll*.9 

0.8 

0.5 
61*. 7 
19.1* 


78 


jh 


E  -  Estimate.     n.a.  -  Not  available. 

a  -  Agricultural  production  data  are  for  crop  year: 

b  -  Raw  value. 


I966 


1*7,780 

220 


3,6ooE 

80 

1,570 

620 

350 

1,570 

220 


110 


0.1* 

12.7 

1.0 

0.5 
70.0 
22.9 


76 


beginning  in  calendar  year  stated. 


Source:  Agricultural  data  mainly  from  U.S.  Departms 
mainly  from  UN  and  country  publications. 


nt  of  Agriculture  publications.   Other  data 
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Table  8 

ELECTRIC    POWER   PRODUCTION 

BY  COUNTRY 

A.   TOTAL  OUTPUT 
(Mill  ion  KWH) 


COUNTRY 


^3_i 


1961 


1962 


1963 


196U 


19^5 


1966 


TOTAL    

TOTAL;    EXCLUDING  JAPAN 

Brune  i    

Burma    .  . 

Cair.oodia   

China(Taiwan)    

Hong  Konf    

Indonesia    

Japan    

Korea,   South    

Lao  s    

Malay;;  J  a    

Malaysia,  Westa    ... 

Sabah    

Sarawak    

Philippines    

Singapore    

Thailand    

Vietnam,   South    


9)4,870 

11,770 

55 

380 

*+5 

3,030 

9I+0 

1,600 

83,100 

L,520 

10 


TToo 
11 

20 
,950 

5<  ,0 
1+20 
31+0 


lW+,820 


lb, 520 

62 
1+70 

71 
l  +  ,2l+0 
1,5^0 

1,890 
L28 ,  300 

l,8i+o 

L'l 
1  .1+00 


?6,62 


TT^io 
22 
33 

3,090 
720 
710 
1+70 


18,820 

62 
510 

81+ 
l+,850 
1,790 

1,970 

137,800 

2,170 


I,'..'l0 

TTiTO 
26 
hh 

3, '.80 
780 
8U0 
530 


17^,860 


20,660 


199,160 


23,2b0 


63 

5^0 

99 
5,160 
2,060 

1,970 

15l+,200 

2,510 

17 

1 ,700 


,b20 
29 
^9 

H.220 
820 
910 
590 


70 

570 

95 

(',070 

2,390 

]  ,950 

175,900 

2,970 

19 


37 
58 


h,  b.1.0 

910 
1,090 

570 


21)4,270 


m 


81 
580 

93 
6,630 

2,730 

]  08 , 380 
3,530 


2,240 

27I3O 

1+6 

68 

l+,960 

1,050 

1,1+10 

oOO 


2^8,100 

96 

580 

91+ 

7,530 

3,120 
1/X>0E 

208,660 
i+,190 

■■'■( 


2;  390 

56 

79 

5,570 

1,21+0 

1,820 

700 


PER  CAPITA  OUTPUT 
(KWH) 


COUNTRY 


TOTAL  

TOTAL:  EXCLUDING  JAPAN 


Brunei  , 

Burma  

Cami'O'lia  ..... 
China( Taiwan) 
Hong  Kong 


Indonesia  . . . 

Japan  

Korea,  South 
Laos  


Malaysia  

'Malaysia,  West6 

Sabah  

Sarawak  


Philippines  . . . 

Singapore  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South 


1958 


300 
52 

720 
18 

9 
290 
330 

18 
910 

65 
5 

120 

7J+0 

26 

28 

76 

370 
17 
26 


1961 


1+30 

Hz 

710 

20 

13 

370 

1+90 

20 

1,360 

72 

6 

170 
190 

>+7 

k'i 

110 
1+30 

25 

32 


19'  2 


1+50 

680 

21 

15 

1+10 

530 

20 

l,>+50 

83 

6 

180 
200 

53 
56 

130 

1+50 

29 

36 


1963 


1+90 
79 

670 

23 

17 

1+20 

590 

20 
1,610 

93 
7 

190 

210 

57 

61 

ll+O 

1+60 
30 
39 


1961+ 


3 

720 

2k 
16 

1+80 
660 

L9 

1,8:  0 
110 

7 

210 
2^+0 

7 

71 

150 

500 

35 


1965 


580 
"95 


23 
15 

510 
7'+0 

19 
L,9?0 

120 

9 

.i+0 

2675 

85 

81 

150 
560 

1+1+ 
37 


196c 


620 
100 

920 
23 
15 

570 

81+0 

18 

ll+O 
10 

260 

290 

99 

92 


650 


•T2 


a  -  Formerly  States  of  Malaya. 

Source:   Data  mainly  from  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies. 
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Table  9 

COST  OF  LIVING 

(  Index:   | 963  =  I  00) 


COUNTRY8, 

Burma  

Cambodia  

China  (Taiwan)  . 

Hong  Kong  

Indonesia  

Japan  

Korea,  South  . . . 

Laos  

Malaysia: 

West  Malaysia 

Philippines 

Singapore  

Thailand  

Vietnam,  South  . 


1958 


1962 


101 

77 
68 

95 
80 

79 
65 
4l 

100 

85 

97 
101 

84 


99 

9^ 
98 
98 
46 
93 
83 
52 

97 
95 
98 
99 
93 


1963 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1964 


1965 


100(6  mo)   n.a. 


120 
100 
103 
205 
104 
130 
198 

100 

108 

102 
102 
103 


n.a.  -  Not  available 

a  -  Data  generally  for  main  cities, 
b  -  New  series  beginning  in  1965. 

Source:   Generally  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 


106 

100 

102* 

83O 

111 

Ikj 

223 

100 
111 
102 
103 
120 


1966 


n.a. 

105 

102 

105 
9,502 
116 
164 
254 

101 

118 
io4 
107 
194 


1967 


n.a. 

105 
105 
111 
25,612 
121 
182 
274 

105 
125 
107 
111 
279 
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Table   10 

FOREIGN    TRADE 
($    Mi  1.1  ions) 


COUNTRY 


EAST  ASIA: 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

EAST  ASIA: 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 


BBUNEI 
Export's 
Imports 
Balance 


BURMA 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 

CAMBODIA 


TOTALa 


EXC L.JAPAN 


Exports 
Imports 
Balance 


CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

Exports  

Imports 
Balance  . . . . . 


HONG  KONG 
Exports'- 
Imports 
Balance 


INDONESIA 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 


JAPAN 
Exports 
Imports 
Balance 


KOREA,  SOUTH 
Exports  . .  . 
Imports  . . . 
Balance  . . . 


1958 


? 


1961 


1962 


7,420 

8,  530 

-1,110 


4,540 

5,500 
-960 


106 

26 

~8o 


195 

204 
-9 


56t 

90 c 


156 

226 
-70 


523 

804 
-28T 


791 
25? 


2,877 
3,033 

-^150- 


16 

378 

-352 


9,500 
12,280 
-2,780 


5,260 
6,470 

-1,210 


78 
59 


222 
216 


63 

97 

^34" 


196 
322 

-125 


688 

1,045 

-357 


-796 


4,236 

5,811 

-1,575 


41 

316 
-275 


10,270 
12,330 
-2,060 


5,350 
6,690 
-I7360 


6s 

16 

T9 


265 
219 
~55 


54 
102 


218 
304 


768 

1,165 

-397 


682 

649 

35 


4,917 

5,637 

-720 


55 
422 

-357 


1963 


11, 350 
13,880 
-2,530 


5,900 

7,140 

-1,240 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Leading  Exports 
Percent,   1963-65 


±2,740 
15,330 


6,070 

7,390 
-1,320 


61 
30 


239 
2J_2 
-33 


88 
82 


433 
428 


1,012 
1,496 


724 
622 
102 


6,674 
7,930 

-1,264 


119 

404 

-2B5 


14,970 
16,260 


6,520 

8,090 
-1,570 


65 
29 


224 
247 
-23 


105 

103 

2 


450 
556 

-Too" 


1,143 
1,569 
~T4% 


708 

718 
-10 


8,452 

3,170 
282 


175 

463 

-288 


•^sio1'' 
18^610^ 


-2,590     -1,290     -1,800^ 


7,030E 

-9,090^ 
-270oOE 


75 
201 


I89 

153 
"15 


67 
111 
-Iff 


536 
622 
38b 


1,324 

hii 


679 
583 
"9S 


9,777 
9,523 

25^ 


Oil;   95$ 


Rice;   63$ 


Rice;   57$ 
Rubber;   25? 


Sugar;  23$ 


Clothing;  25$d 
Textiles;  19$ 


Rubber;  34$ 
Oil;  39$ 


Textiles;  23 
Iron  &  Steel;  12$ 


250  Fish;   12$ 

716  Veneer  & 

-567J  Plyvood;   10$ 


SEE  NEXT  PACE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Table    10 
FOREIGN    TRADE    (CONT'D) 

($  Millions) 


COUNTRY 

LAOS  (Estimated) 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

MALAYSIA 

Exports,  Total e  .. 
West  Malaysia  . . 

bah  

Sarawak  

1  mportc ,  Total''  . . 

w<  ist  Malaysia  . . 

:  iabah 

Sarawak  

Balance,  Malaysia 
Balance,  West 

Malaysia  

PHILIPPINES 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

SINGAPORE 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

THAILAND 

Exports  

Imports  

Balance  

VIETNAM,  SOUTH 

Exports   

Imports    

Balance    


I 
2 


1958  £  1961 


811 

ore 

'+3 

152 

'('■<> 
555 

l'»2 

"83 


^93 

627 
-13^ 


1,026 
1,22; 


"-I90" 


309 
393 


2  32 
-ITT 


1 

19 

TB 


1,057 

"^57 

71 

129 

',121 

7271 

69 

12k 

13&- 

129 


r;oo 

678 

-I7H 


1,081 
1,295 

-21it- 


J+77 
i+85 


71 
255 

-Wi 


196^ 


_26 
-25 


1,062 

76 

12') 


799 

77 

L  "  ) 
57 

58 


55t> 
655 
-99 


1,116 

1,318 

-202 


i^8 
5 1+6 


57 

.'..'1 
-207 


1963 


_26 
-25 


1,088 

"TBI 

88 

119 


7126" 

98 

128 

55 


727 
687 

To 


1,135 
1,398 
~-2ol 


1+66 
610 

-Wi- 


ll 

286 

-209 


1964 


196: 


1 

26 

-25 


1,105 

907 

83 

115 

l,oVf 
"T52T 

97 
lk6 
IB 

83 

7V2 

868 

-12E 


903 

1,136 
-233 


593 
6bo 
"=H7 


:  - 18 
-250 


1 

26 

^2o" 


1,005 

98 

133 


TW3 

102 
151 

W) 
162 


768 

-12o" 


981 

1,2M+ 
-263 


622 

772 

-150 


35 
570 


1966 


1 

28 
:27 


6 


[;  ■ 
997 
115 
ikh 

l.io'i 

98 

152 
Hi7 


838 

957 

■119 


1,102 

1,328 

-226 


694 
1,163 f 
~^Wi 


■ 
1+96 

-Trn 


Leading  Export:. 
Percent,  1963-65 


Tin;    50$ 


Rubbi  r;    < 
Tin;   21% 


Sugar ;  19% 
Coconuts ;    ■ 
Wood;   20% 


Rubber;   28$ 

4 


Rice;    35% 
Rubber;    17% 


Rubber;  58% 


1 


'.••■■" 


NOTE:   Data  relate  to  commodity  trade. 


E  -  Estimate. 


a  -  Total  of  listed  countries. 

b  -  Exchange  record  data. 

c  -  Excludes  substantial  purchases  of  commodities  by  transient  travelers. 

d  -  Based  on  I96O-I962  data. 

e  -  Excludes  trade  between  individual  components . 

f  -  Built  of  rise  over  previous  year  due  to  military  imports. 

Source:  Data  mainly  from  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 
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Table   12 

DESTINATION   OF    EAST   ASIAN    EXPORTS    (F.O.B.) 

(Mill  ions  of  U.S.    Dollars) 


COUNTRY  AND  YEAR 


UN  I 1ED  STATES 


UNI  TED 

K  ING- 

DOM 


OTHER 
WESTERN 
EUROPE* 


NEAR 
EAST 
AND 
SOUTH 
AS  I  A 


OTHER 

EAST 

ASI  A 

AND 

OCEANI A 


COMMU- 

AREAS 

l  'J 

I  A'.  rERN 

EUROPE 

AND 

ASI  A 


OTHER 


East  A;:i.-. ,  bota  it.  ..I960 

*•  . 

i ■  ■  ■ ..  i.  A.-,  j  -i ,   exc]  ml  Lng 
Japan I.96O 

*  N   I  '0, 
L960 

Burma L96O 

1965 

Cambodia i960 

1965 

China  (Taiwan) i960 

1966 

Hong  Kong i960 

1966 

Indonesia i960 

196'3 

Japan i960 

19C>6 

Korea,  South i960 

1966 

Laos i960 

1965 

Malaysia: 

Malaysia,   West..l960 

I966 

Malaysia,  East: 
Sabah i960 

1966 

Sarawak i960 

1965 

Philippine  s i960 

1966 

Singapore0 i960 

1966 

Thailand i960 

1966 

Vietnam,    South  . ...i960 
1965 


9,3^7 
L.6,93! 


5,;>9? 
7,153 

- 

I    I    I 

70 
105 

165 

531 

687 
1,323 

839 

707 

It, 055 
9,782 

32 
250 


956 
1,019 

73 
117 

159 
Uj 

838 

1,136 
1,102 

1+03 
693 

86 
35 


1  ,97"f 
It,  553 

869 

l  ,  |1|  i 

(a) 

1 
1 

8 

19 
118 

13-t 

375 

19I4 

158 

1,108 
3,010 

k 
96 


99 

153 


(a) 


333 

79 
53 

57 
1+8 


'l.i 
25.7 

]6.l) 
L8.8 

O') 


11.0 
. 

11.! 


19. 5 
28.3 

23.1 
22.  k 

27.  I 
30.8 

11.7 
38.  k 


10.  k 

15.0 


0.;' 
l.lt 

Uy.9 

39.8 

7.0 

u.a 

m.  2 
6.9 
k.i 

k.B 


606 
620 

1+85 
\& 

(a) 
(a) 

20 
13 


i 

k 

106 

178 

91 
6 

121 
226 


8.1 


11 
7 

9^ 
60 

18 
25 

5 

1+ 


779 
.1+28 


60 1+ 
833 


13 
18 

21 
26 

6 

^5 

3k 

133 

90 
172 

175 
595 

O 

18 
(a) 

]y)+ 
L20 


13 

7 

81 
129 

107 
70 

32 

7h 

39 
20 


58*< 


129 

176 

(a) 

8 
12 

(a) 

3 

(a) 

Q 

lit 

50 

3 
10 

130 
1+08 

(a) 
11 


1+3 
21 


(a) 

1 

12 
22 

1+2 
27 

8 
16 

(a) 


650 

J  ,0'i't 


30  • 


(a) 


81 
62 


18 
lit 

21+ 
39 

8 

1+ 

1+12 

71+1 


<.-; 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1 
1 

1+8 
51 

21 
98 

1+ 


578 
1  ,095 

578 
1,095 


11 
22 

5 

6 

62 

130 

1+0 

77 

31+ 
112 


20 
66 


1  21 

1V1 


si 
69 

3k 

129 
278 

51 
1+0 

72 

11*2 

2 

1+ 


VI  I. 


L,829 
2,20] 

83 
65 

61+ 
55 

21 

30 

52 

188 

236 
329 

330 
159 

1,285 
2,712 

1+ 

39 

1 

1 

,",1+ 
279 

21+ 

1(1 

102 
107 

1+5 

5^7 

632 

172 
226 

23 

5 


857 

97 

(a) 

7 

7 

17 

1+ 
15 

1+2 
53 

1 
3 

330 


(a) 

1 

(a) 
(a) 


20 
38 

11 
16 


:j:( 


'7 1 
1 59 


Hi 

7 
15 


21 
13 

70 

77 

66 
601 


70 
97 

1 
(a)' 


79 
96 

9 
6 


,     1 

0 
(a) 

> 

2 

1+ 

1 
15 
31 


791 


3 
105 


2 

16 
69 


7 


NOTE:      Figures  arc-  as  officially  reported,   generally  unadjusted,  for  country  comparability  purposes.      In 
general,   the  adjusted  figures   in  Table  10  should  be  used  when  total  country  trade  data  are  needed. 
*  -  Includes  Yugoslavia.  *   -  Total  for  countries  listed. 

**  -   1966  totals   include  I965  data  for  Brunei,   Burma,   Cambodia,    Indonesia,    Laos,    Sarawak,   and  South  Vietnam. 
a  -   Less   than  $500,000.  b   -   Loss   than  0.05   percent.  c   -  Includes   goods   in  transit   from  West  Malaysia.. 

Source:      Prepared  by  U.S.    Department  of  Commerce  based  on  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade",   UN  "Yearbook  of 
International  Trade  Statistics",   and  national  publications. 
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Table    13 


SOURCE   OF    EAST   ASIAN    IMPORTS 
(Mill  ions    of   U.S.    Dollars) 


COUNTRY  AND  YEAR 


UNITED  STATES 


PERCENT 
VALUE      OF 

TOTAL 


UNI  TED 

Kl  NG- 

DOM 


OTHER 
WESTERN 
EUROPE* 


NEAR 
EAST 
AND 
SOUTH 
ASI  A 


OTHER 

EAST 

ASI  A 

AND 

OCEAN  I  A 


COMMU- 

Nl  ST 

AREAS 

I  N 

EASTERN 

EUROPE 

AND 

ASI  A 


OTHER 
COUN- 
TRI  ES 


East  Asia,  total i960 

*v1966 

East  Asia,  excluding 

Japan i960 

**  196C 

Brunei i960 

1965 

Burma i960 

L96', 

Cambod  L; L96O 

L965 

China  (T;i  i  wan) 1 9' ••  > 

1961 1 

Hong  Kong i960 

1966 

Indonesia i960 

1963 

Japan i960 

1966 

Korea  ,    South i960 

1966 

Laos i960 

1965 

Ma J  ays  ia: 

Malaysia,   West..  L<?i  '0 
1966 

Malays Jir,   East: 

Sal. all I.96O 

1966 

'■'■■>  c  iw.-ik i960 

1  965 

[■'hi J  Lppiri'  n L960 

3.966 

.  ''r'1'.... i960 

L966 

Tha  Lland I  )60 

191 ,( , 

Vietnam,  South  ....i960 

1965 


10,616 
18,501 

6,12U 
8,977 

20 
37 


247 

95 
L03 

296 
62k 

1,023 
1,766 

57'i 
527 

k,k92 

9,52'+ 

344 
716 

13 
33 


701 
8*60 


Gk 
1.13 

145 
1-58 

936 

]  ,  332 
1,328 

456 
1,173 

240 

356 


2,521 

4,535 

967 
1,877 

1 
6 

10 
17 


l- 1  3 
K  .7 

126 
191 

89 
174 

1,554 
2,658 

134 
254 


29 

51 


6 
257 

51 
69 

76 
434 

61 
162 


23.7 

24.5 

15-7 

20.9 

7.3 

16.' 1 

3.-3 

6.7 

9-2 

3 . 1  j 

jO  •  ' 

26,7 

L2.  5 
10.8 

15-6 
33.1 

34.6 
27.9 

38.9 

35.4 

5.1 
25.3 

4.2 
5.9 

L0.2 
1.0.8 

1.9 

4..1 

45.6 
34.5 

3.8 
5.2 

16.7 
37.0 

25.5 
45.4 


704 
947 

605 
733 

10 
11 


874 
1,260 

66s 
812 


lib 
177 

»47 

43 

99 

2l4 

9 
2 

3 
3 


151 
167 

]  3 

17 
21 

38 

]  19 
133 

46 
72 

7 
6 


20 

17 

86 
1  38 

101 
76 

209 
448 

63 

52 

1 

3 

60 
90 


46 

10] 

63 
90 

77 
120 

79 
32 


240 
389 

161 
201 

(a) 

] 

Ui 
10 


7 

36 

50 

19 

11 

79 

188 

8 
2 

(a) 
(a) 

11 
19 


1 
1 

1.0 

17 

29 
31 

18 

34 


820 


1,< 


229 
489 


(a) 


972 
1,902 

972 
1,902 


48 

7^ 

14 

4 

591 
1,497 

1 
21 


20 
46 


16 
18 

105 

165 

32; ! 

92 

55 


70 
294 


56 
117 


J  I 


1] 
47 

61 
142 

9 

63 


-L 


131 

261) 

97 
153 

117 

3  ■- 

53 
33 


3,038 
4,002 


1,373 

1,810 


1.1 

18 
18 

;')i 

ID 


72 
179 

216 

129 

82 

1,165 
2,192 

34 
78 

5 

16 


324 
25^ 

31 

'19 

110 

1.01 

109 

8;  19 

581 

90 

] :  !0 

23 
93 


211 

490 

65 
88 

(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
(a) 


27 
49 


146 

402 

(a) 
7 


535 
1,525 

420 
837 

(a) 


9 

30 


2.1  I 
497 

71 
71 

115 
688 


701 

1,465 

167 
223 


00 
(a) 


6 

13 

l 

5 

(a) 

4 


30 
61 


13 


■j. 

97 

6 

10 


29 

52 

6 
11 

534 
1,237 

25 

6 


12 
55 


3 

! 

21, 
2 1 

16 
14 

7 

1 


J 


BOTE:  Figures  ar<  as  officially  reported,  generally  unadjusted  for  country  comparability  purposes.   Ir. 

general,  the  adjusted  figures  in  Table  10  should  be  used  wnen  total  country  trade  data  are  neeaed. 
Imports  are  valued  c.i.f.,  except  for  Philippine  i960  imports  which  are  f.o.b. 
*  -  Includes"  Yugoslavia. 
'X"*  -  L961    itals  include  1965  data  for  Brunei,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Sarawak,  and  South  Vietnam,  ^nd  IO63 
data  J 'or  Indonesia 
a  -  Less  than  $500,000.    b  -  Includes  goods  in  transit  destined  for  West  Malaysia. 
Sourc  :   Pr  pared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Coiranerce  based  on  I  Ml  "Direction  of  Trade",  ull  "Yearbook  of  International 
Trade  Statistics",  and  national  publications. 
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Table  14 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  OF  EAST  ASIA 

SUMMARY 

(Mill  ions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


COMMODITY 

TOTAL  EXPORTS* 

Abaca  

Bananas  

Clothing  

Coconut  oil  

Coffee  

Copper  concentrates  

Copra  

Corn 

Cotton  fabrics  

Fabrics  of  manmade  fibers  .... 
Fertilizers,  manufactured 
Fish  and  fish  preparations  ... 

Iron  ore  and  concentrates 

Iron  and  steel  

Jute,    rav/    

Palm  oil   

Petroleum  and  products  

Photographic  and  optical  goods 

Pineapples,  canned  

Plywood  .  . .  #. 

Pottery  

Radio  broadcast  receivers 
Rice  

Road  motor  vehicles  

Rubber,  crude  

Ships  and  boats  

Sugar  

Textile  machinery   

Textile  yarn  and  thread   

Tin  metal  and  ores    

Toys,   games   and  sx->orting  goods 

Wood  and  lumber   

Other   


i960 


196k 


9,550 

kk 

7 

^23 

31 

30 

30 

202 
38 

k65 

235 

6k 

200 

59 
kl2 

11 
1+8 

586 

77 
32 
72 
70 
ikS 
351 

Ik-T 

1,709 

292 

226 

49 

151 

251 

122 

235 

2,733 


12,71+0 


31 

563 

69 

h5 
3k 

186 
76 

1+58 

260 
6k 

2jk 

73 

9k  5 

25 

62. 

000 

lk8 

k3 
132 

82 
237 

1+70 

356 

1,067 

k9k 

3*4-0 

86 

180 

323 

221 

336 

4,422 


l't/?7" 

26 
50 
662 
81 
51 
kl 

196 

1+6: 

371 

97 

290 

78 

1,3^3 

oO 

o59 

186 
5^ 

130 
88 

2kk 
I+65 

U91 
1,100 
753 
215 
86 
229 

388 

251 

380 

5,306 


l6,8lOr 

20 
50 

78l 
87 
65 
83 

193 

76 

1+80 

k6k 

3ko 

Ik 

1,3^9 

81 

79 
653 

25*+ 

62 
160 

9k 
320 

1+17 

600 
1,056 
831 
191 
10l+ 
288 

365 

291 

1+67 

6,3^7 


jit 


NOTE:      See  Table  15  for  commodity  exports  by  country. 

E   -   Estimate. 

*  -   Totals  for  countries  listed  on  Table  15.   "Other"  may  include  small  amount;;  of  main 
commodities  exported  by  other  than  listed  countries. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  based  on  national  publications,  the  UN  "Commodity  Trade 
Statistics",  and  UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics." 
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Table   15 

PRINCIPAL    EXPORTS   OF    FAST   ASIA 

COMMOD I TY    BY    COUNTRY 

(Mill  ion   Ool lars) 


Commodity  and 
exporting  country 


Exi 


■ts   to  world 


I960   19Gh 

X 


1965 


1966 


Exports    to 
United  States 


19o0 


196 


1966 


Exports  to  two  major  other  destination 


Country 


196; 


Country 


196c, 


Abaca 


Philippines. 
Bananas 


China  (Taiwan; 

Clothing 

I  long  Kong 

Japan 

Korea,  South. . 

Coconut:  oil 


Malaysia,  West. 
Philippines. . . . 
Gingaporeb 


(Philippines) 

Coffee 

Indonesia. .  . , 


Singapore' 


Copper  concentrate; 
(Philippines) 


/Opi 


Indonesia 

Malaysia: 

Malaysia,  West. 

Sabah 


Philippines. 
Singapore". . 


Corn 

fambodla. . 
Thailand d. 


Cotton  fairies 

China    (Taiwan ) . . , 

Hong  Kong , 

Japan , 


Korea,    South, 
Singapore". . 


Fabrics   of  marimade 


fibers 

Japan 

Singapore13 

Fertilizers,  manu- 


factured 


Japan 

Fish   and  fish   prepar- 


ations 
Hong   Kong. . . . 

Japan 

Korea,   South. 

Footwear 


Hong  Kong. 
Japan 


Iron   or<_   and 


conccn  '.Later. 

Ko"  ■:,,    SoutI 

Malaysia,   West. 
Ph  Llippines. . . . 


kk 

TT2 

Z 

i+23 
L79 
221 


16 

6 


12 

30 

TH 

13 


30 

202 

29 

11 

13 

139 

10 

*8 

26 

12 

76 

351 

*  2 
22 


2i5 

12 


61+ 


200 

~T 

175 

3 

H 

20 

72 

12 

46 

10 


30 

30 

563 

2BTJ 


60 


20 

hi 

27 
10 


186 


156 

(a) 

65 

1+5S 

20 

93 

310 

LI 


260 

13 

64 

57 

2JJ+ 
12 

223 

15 

10.8 

31 
79 

53 

12 


26 
25 

662 

287 
21 

ILL 

68 

6 


20 

32 

10 


it! 

3 

1+ 

170 

(a) 

'(7 

1(65 

19 

108 

303 
11 


57] 

11 


i22 
13 

231 
18 

120 
27 
81 


7 
52 
12 


.20 

19 

"TO 

781 
360 
340 

3-3 

87 
"5 
76 

5 


83 
15 


it 

170 
1 

26 

n.a . 

7k 

0+80 

136 
286 

10 

18 


l+(4 

TtrH 

11 


77 

c3't0 

268 
22 

127 
33 
80 

~~7, 
V, 

n.a. 


10 
10 


n.a. 


118 


16 

cry 


J8 

1 


5'4 


50 


Id 


32 

12 

2k 

(a) 


8 

B 

(a) 


63 

1 

62 

(a) 

2i 

2 

49 


n.a. 


28  b 
109 

ikk 

1 j, 

5Ji 

(a7 

54 


60 

"5 


52 


Id 


__ 
117 
173 

1.6 

22 

n.a. 
59 


13 


n.a. 


n.a. 


hi 


(a) 

62 


20 

36 


1+2 

T+T 


-78 


82 
1 

73 
3 

61 


26 

in 


H 
52 

(a) 


1 

T 
:ll6 


1 

105 

1+ 

61 

50 


Japan 

United  Kingdom 
Japan 

United  Kingdom 
Canada 


n.a.  Ii 

(a) U  Japan, 
n.a.  I  . 


48 


Japan 

do 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Sweden 

Canada 

n.a 

Vietnam,  North 

n.a 

Italy 

Malaysia,  West 

Japan 

Netherlands. . . 

India 

Singapore 

Netherlands. . . 
Malaysia,  West 

Singapore 

Japan 

Hong   Kong 

United  Kingdom 

Austral ia 

Hong  Kong 

Malaysia,   West 


South  Africa. . 
Malaysia,  West 


China    (Com.)..  3k 


1+2 


3 

k 

1+0 

(a) 


J 
30 

}6 

\ 
13 


United  Kingdom 

Ryukyu   Islands 

Germany,  F.R. . 

do 

Japan... 


;.  Liigupon 

n.a. 

Burma . . . , 


Nether-land: 
do. . . . 


Germany,  F.R.. 

China  (Taiwan) 

Japan 

Germany,  F.R.. 
China  (Taiwan) 

Bulgaria 

Hong  Kong 


Thailand 

Indonesia 

Hone  Kong 

Netherlands. . . 
United  Kingdom 


Hong  Kong 

do.  . 


(a) 


1 

(a) 

(a) 

! 

(a) 

1 


Korea,  South..     21 


do 

do. . . 


7  1  Canada 

55  Italy 15 

13  !  China  (Taiwan)  1 

11  !  Germany,  F.R..  2 

United  Kingdom  h 


7  '  Germany,  F.K..  (a ) 
>2  I  China  (Ta:.  1 
;.. '  ,  Guam (a) 


Gee  last  page  for  foe  Lnotei  . 
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Table    15 
PRINICIPAL    EXPORTS   OF    EAST   AS 
COMMODITY    BY    COUNTR 
(Mi  1 1  ion  Dol lars) 


IA — Continued 
Y 


Commodity  and 
exporting  country 


Iron 


\ioni>.   Kong. 
Japan 


Korea,  South 
ipore  . . 


Jute,  raw 


Thailand" 

Mushrooms 

China  (Ta iw a n ) 

Palm  oil 


Indonesia 

Malaysia,  West. 

Petroleum  and 


products 

Brune  i 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Sarawak 

Singapore 

Photographic    and 
iptica.l    goods 
Japan 


Pineapple:: ,    canned 
China    (Taiwan)... 
Malays  ia  ,    West. . , 


Singapore 


.b 


Plywood 

China    (Taiwan), 
Japan 

Pottery 

Japan , 


Radio  broadcast 


receivers 
Hong   Kong. 
Japan 


Railway  vehicle: 
Japan 


Rice 

Burma 

Cambodia 

China    (Taiwan). 

Hong   Kong 

Korea ,    South. . . 
Malay::!-.,    Went. 

Z Lngapore 

Thailand1* 


Vietnam,    .South. .  . 
Road  motor  vehicle: 


Japan. 


Exports  to  world 


1960^196 4 


'11- 

9 

388 

n.  a. 

13 

11 
11 


hi 
20 

20 

586 
"7H 
220 
16 
91 
169 


77 

~e 

8 
8 

X2. 

2 
63 

m 


2 

145 

22 

21 

r 

I 
4 


122 
2? 

ToB" 


2 


i 

910 

5 

16 


15 

1% 

62 
27 
26 


606 


267 
22 
65 

163 

148 

TVl 

hi 
1 3 
11 
12 

132 
-% 

68 
79 

237 
17 

26 

25 

470 

152 

57 

20 

6 

1 

15 
211 


356 

299 


1965   1966 


1,3^3 
10 

1,290 
13 
17 

60 
53 
20 
19 

74 
27 
35 

59 

"T3 

272 

27 

71 

193 

186 
179 

54 
17 
13 
15 

13( 

"So" 

65 

88 
S5 

244 
"24" 

217 

42 

Ta 

465 

T4"o 
52 

41 


13 

208 

n.a. 

T42H 


11 

L,293 

8 

18 

81 

79 
26 

CJ2 

n.a. 

39 


c653 
n.a . 

204 

28 

n.a. 

251 


2511 

m 
62 


i'i 
16 

160 


33 

74 

24 
90 

320 
~!& 
278 

42 
U2 

c4l7 

119 

n.a. 

30 

4 

7 

4 
14 

187 
n.a. 

600 

535 


Exports  to 
United  States 


i960  1965  1966 


75 

75 


hi 

1 


28 

4 


31 


(a) 

(a) 

O 

46 
35 

72 

1 
71 


(a) 


51 
512 

(a) 


6 
la) 


70 

^9 

18 

3 
3 

103 


19 
50 

48 


121 


15 
106 


n.a. 


(a) 
(a) 

l.a. 

147 
147: 


5'H:> 

51*6 
(a) 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a. 

2 
n.a. 

4 


20 

11 
3 
3 

120 
22 
55 

52 
52 

165 

25 

138 

i 
1 

n.a. 


n.a. 
n.a. 


n.a. 
(a) 
(a) 

n.a. 

185 

18T 


Exports  to  two  major  other  destinations 


Country 


1965 


Thailand 

Phi] Lppines. . . 
Vietnam,  S  >uth 

Malaysia,  West 

India 

Germany,  F.R.. 

Netherlands.. . 
Singapore 

Sarawak 

.....n.a...... 

Ryukyu  Islands 

Singapore 

Vietnam,  South 


Germany,  F.R.. 

do 

United  Kingdom 
do 


Canada. . .  . 
do. . . 

Australia. 


United  Kingdom 
Germany,  F.R. . 


Indig 


Philippines 

do.  . . . 

Japan 

Indonesia. . 

Japan 

Singapore. . 
Malaysia,  W 

do. . . . 

n.a.. . 

Australia. . 


st 


6 
54 
12 

11 

19 

10 

14 
12 

62 

5 
38 


18 


10 


14 


31 
6 


Country 


Phil  lppin<  :■• . , 
/lustra  1  ia. . . , 
Ph  il ippini  . 

Sarawak 

Japan , 

Netherlands. , 

China  (Com.), 
Iraq 


Sabah 

n.a. . 

Australia. 
Phili]    xnes 

Hong  Kong 


Canada. 


ao , 

Panama , 


Australia. 


Ceylon 

Hong  Kong. . . 
Korea,  South 
Sabah 


Sa rawnk. . . 
Cey  I  < hi .  .  .  , 
Hong  Kong. 
n.a. . 


196: 


(a) 

1 


(a) 


25 


10 


United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Germany,  F.R. . 
do 


Hong  Kong 

United  Kingdom      5 


^  1 


(a) 


1 


Thai  land.  . 


See  last  page  for  footnotes. 
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Table   15 

PRINCIPAL    EXPORTS   OF    EAST    AS  I  A— Con  t  i  nued 

COMMODITY    BY    COUNTRY 

(Mi  II  ion   Dol lars) 


Commod  Lty  and 
exporting  country 


Exports  to  world 


l§6oTl9(>4     1965       1966 


Exports  to 
United  States 


960^190^   1966 


Exports  to  two  major  other   destinations 


Country 


1965 


Country 


1965 


er,   c rude 


Canibod  i  a 

Indonos  i  a 

Ma i  ay::  ia  : 
Malaysia,   Went 

',  '.a  bat  1 

Sarawak 

Singapore" 

Thailand1"1 

Vietnam,  South. 

.■wing  machin  s 
Japan 


lips   and  beats 


Japan. 


Silk,   raw 


Japan 
igar 


China    (Taiwan), 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia 

Phili ppines. . . , 
Singapore" 


Tea 

China  (Taiwan). 
Indonesia 


■/till.-  machinery 


Japan 

./.tile  yarn  and 
thread 

Hong  Kong 

Japan 

Tin  metal 


Malaysia,  West 
Thailand  


Tin  ores  and 


concentrates 


Indo:  .  ia. 
Thailand 


jy_£^Ji 


ames,    and 


■a porting  good: 
Hong  Kong. .  . . 
Japan 


Wood    and    lumb< 


Burma 

Japan 

Malay."  La  : 

Malaysia,  West. 

Sabali 

Sarawak 

Phi  l  Lppa  nes 

S Lngapore" 


1,709 


8 

377 

'-//'• 

L6 
1+0 

468 

121' 
'-(3 

58 


52 

50 

226 

72 

6 

3 

6 


119 

171 
155 


80 
51 
26 

122 
119 


19 

26 

1.8 
30 
L'l 

91 
8 


1^067 


100 


.0% 


426 
10 
20 

2.1  3 
99 
33 

81 
79 

"491 

33 
27 

340 
129 

15 

J  48 
10 


8( 


180 

18 
156 

241 

23S 


221 

163 

336 

3.1 


28 

48 

20 

143 

14 


447 
LI 
20 

221 
96 

26 

86 
83 

75: 

21 

14" 

215 

"To 

7 

3 

132 

4 

36 

9 

L7 

86 

82 


20 
184 

283 
19 

80 
35 
37 

251 

~o8 

.177 

380 
30 

24 

30 
C] 
27 
162 
17 


456 

10 

n.a. 

249 

9 

n.a . 

98 
92 

831 
823 

21 


=191 


55 


116 

C36 
10 
17 

]  o4 
100 

23 
232 

c3g4 

255 

64 

41 
31 


202 

;467 
35 
26 


85 

n.a. 

208 

19 


278 

127 

34 
(a) 

05 

41 

3 


.22 

2 

1 

i5 
25 

130 

1 

(a) 

n.a. 

129 


cl48 


8; 


'19 

(a) 

16 

(a) 

58 

35 

6 
3 

16 
10 

141 

9 
(a) 

n.a. 

(a) 


9 
(a7 

9 

66 
84" 


"T 
1 


14 
Ca7 

13 

135 


122 
13 


n.a. 

n.a. 

44 
(a) 

n.a . 

16 

(a) 

n.a . 

41 

T+T 

4 
2 

16 

~E 

127 

9 

(a) 

n .  a . 

116 

(a) 

Ci 

j 

1 


18 

16 

94 
9^ 


II 
75 

17 

9 

(-a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 


137 


32 

10  4 


8 

1 

(a) 
(a) 

i, 

(a) 


n.a. 


158 

37 

119 


_ 


France 

China    (Com. ) , 


Singapore 

do 

do 

U.S.S.R 
Japan. . 
France. 


Germany,   F.R.. 
Liberia e 

Switzerland. . . 

Japan 

Singapore 

Japan 

n.a 

Malaysia,  West 


Morocco 

Netherlands. 


India 


Thailand. , 
Hong  Kong . 


Japan. . 
Bermud: 


Netherlands . . . 
Malaysia,  West 


Un  i  t  e  d   Ki  ng  d  0211 
Canada 


.... .n.a 

Rjrukyu   Islands 


Singapore 
Japan. . . . 

do.  . 

do.. 

South  Africa. 


98 
7 
17 
41 
2b 
11 

4 

364 

1 

21 

3 
1 


37 
22 


14 
10 


l'l 

4>i 
9 

l,"7 
4 


bingaporfi 

Japan 

U.S.S.R 

Japan 

do 

United  Kingdom 
Malaysia,  West 
Germany,   F.R. . 

United  Kingdom 

Norway 

France 


Morocco 

Sarawak. ...... 

China  (Com.)., 

n.a , 

Sarawak. , 


United  Kingdom 
Australia 


Paid stan 


United  Kingdom 
Korea,    South.. 


Canada . 


Brazil 

Netherlandr 


Canada 

Germany,   F.R.. 

n.a 

United   Kingdom 

Austral  ia 

Korea,  South.. 
United  Kingdom 
China  (Taiwan) 
do 


7 

28 
67 

1 

18 
5 

3 

66 

1 

9 
1 
1 


15 
15 


NOTE:  Figures  are  as  officially  reported.   Totals  for  individual  commodities  may  include  small  amount:-; 

exported  by  unlisted  countries, 
a  -  Less  than  $500,000.    b  -  Includes  goods  in  transit  from  West  Malaysia.     c  -  1966  total  includes 

w  I965  figures  of  countries  for  which  later  data  are  not  available.     d  -  Data  for  1966  are  for  Port 
of  Bangkok  only.     e  -  Exports  of  ships  for  Liberian  registry.     n.a.  -  Not  available. 
Source:  Prepared  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  based  on  national  publications,  the  UN  "Commodity  Trade 
Statistics",  and  UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics." 
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Table    19 
PRICES   OF   PRINCIPAL    COMMODITY    tXPORTS 

(  Dol  1  a  rs  per  |  00  1  bs.  ) 


COMMODITY 
ABACA 

Philippines  

COCONUT  OIL 

Singapore  

Philippines  

COPRA 

Indonesia  

Philippines  

United  States  

RICE 

Burma  

Thailand  

United  States  

RUBBER 

Singapore  . . 

United  States 

Natural  (RSS  No.  l)  ., 
Synthetic , 

SUGAR 

Philippines  , 

United  States 

World , 

TIN 

Singapore  

United  States  


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1906 


19. 4l 


12.88 
14.33 


7.75 
8.17 
9.60 


3.78 
4.59 
8.10 


35.3 

38.2 

23.9 


5.31 
6.30 
3.10 


101.; 


15.77 


10.10 
11.10 


6.30 
6.39 
7.83 


4»12 
4.94 
8.60 


27.3 

29.5 
23.9 


5.57 
6.30 
2.91 


110.0 

113.1 


12.05 


10.30 

10.12 


6.08 
6.24 
7.55 


4.39 
5.66 
9.40 


25.6 

28.6 
23.6 


5.64 
6. ho 
2.98 


109.7 
114.5 


12.15 


11.80 
11.1+6 


5.68 
6.99 
8.55 


4.54 
5.28 
9.30 


23.7 

26.3 
23.0 


7.32 
8.10 
8.50 


111.6 
116. 7 


13.23 


13.28 

12.41 


6.8oa 
7.24 

9.02 


4.67 
5.05 
8.60 


22.3 

25.2 
23.0 


5.85 
7.00 
5.89 


151.8 
157.8 


11.92 


15.13 

14.21 


n.a. 

8.15 

10.07 


4.65 
4.97 
8.30 


25.7 
23.0 


5.42 
6.80 
2.12 


172.2 

176.3 


9.52 


11.81 

11.40 


n.a. 
6.46 

8.45 


4.78 
5.74 
8.30 


21.4 

23.6 
23.0 


5.94 

0.99 


158.4 

162.4 


NOTE:   Prices  of  representative  grades  at  a  principal  market. 

a  -  First  half  1964.         n.a.  -  Not  available. 

Source:  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics"  for  U.S.  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  and  for  world 
sugar  prices;  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics"  and  country  .publications  for  all 
other  commodities. 
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Table  20 

GROSS   GOLD   AND    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    HOLDINGS" 

(Millions  of  U.S.    Dollars) 


ITEM 


EAST  ASIAa 


Official  Ri  :s<  xve  s    

Gold   

IMF  Gold  Tranche  

Foreign  Exchange  

Other  Ofixcial  Foreign  Assets 
Commercial  Bank  Holdings".... 


acia,  including  japancJ- 


Official  Reserves  

Gold  

IMF  Gold  Tranche  

Foreign  Exchange  

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets 
Commercial  Bank  Holdings  . . . . 


BURMA 

Official  Reserves  

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 

CAMBODIA 

Official  Reserves0 

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 

CHINA  (TAIWAN) 

Official  Reserves  

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 

INDONESIA 

Official  Reserves  

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 


JAPAN 

Official  Reserve 

KOREA,  COUTH 

Official  Reserves 

LAOS 

Official  Reserves 

MALAYSIA 


r_-<l 


Official  Reserves  

Other  Official  Foreign  Assets 
Commercial  Bank  Holdings  . . . . 


PHILIPPINES 

Official  Reserves  

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 

THAILAND 

Official  Reserves  

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 


Official  Reserves 

Commercial  Bank  Holdings 


I960 


3,936& 

(W 

(16k) 

(3,303) 

n.a. 
361 

1,987* 
(22  5) 

( 59) 
(1,726) 

n.a. 

56] 


122 
19 


92 
6 


117 
10 


351 

84 


l,9k9 


157 


28 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


127 
76 


371 
35 


216 
7 


1961 


3,454E 

(509) 
(212) 

(2,73*0 


n.a. 
1)20 


1,788 p 

(222) 

(32) 

(1,535) 

n.a. 

1+20 


95 
13 


100 
4 


136 

13 

139 
152 

1,666 

207 

22 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


54 
6k 


k5k 
k6 


175 

k 


1962 


3,862 
(568) 
(202) 

(3,093) 
1)26 

313 

l,8iiO 

(279) 

(22) 

(1,5*40) 

1)26 
313 

15'i 
17 


89 


111) 


135 

31 


2,022 

169 

22 

1+06 
1+26 
124 


75 
76 


523 

kk 


153 
5 


1963 


4,038 

(550) 

(206) 

(3,275) 

1)06 

337 

1,980 
(209) 
(26) 
(1,606) 

1)00 
337 

186 
27 

86 
5 


227 
19 


51 

13 


2,058 

132 

11 

426 
ko6 
123 

110 
88 

576 
57 

175 


1964 


4,132 

(580) 

(257) 

(3,297) 

340 

359 


2,113 

(276) 

(37) 

(1,802) 

340 

359 


i  !15 

9 


8k 
18 


297 
25 


n.a. 
n.a. 


2,019 

136 

6 


1151 
3l)C 

163 


123 

7k 


660 
66 


l4l 

k 


196: 


i),483 

(606) 

(311) 

(3,567) 

316 

396 


2,331 

(278) 

(56) 

(1,998) 

3l6 

5!  16 


181 
Ik 


97 
15 


300 
17 


n.a. 
n.a. 


2,152 
lk6 


496 
316 
168 


139 
92 


739 
83 


170 
7 


1966 


k,9kT 

(615) 

(413) 

(3,520) 

252 

449 


2,828 
(286) 
(92) 
(2,451) 


kk'j 

I8I1 
15 


108 
12 


337 
19 


n.  -i. 
n.a. 


2,119 


24^ 


252 
171 


194 

121 


924 

95 


306 

16 


*  -   End  of  year  data.      Total"   for   1964-66  exclude  holdings   of  Indonesia,   believed 
not  add   to  totals  due  to  rounding.  E  -   Estimate.  n.a.    -  Not  available-, 

a  -  For  countries  listed.        b   -  Holding.-,  of  Japan  not  reported.        c   -  Includes  an 
of  value  of   franc   holding::.        d  -  Only  Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Exchange  Fund.        e   - 


Source:     Mainly  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 
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EAST  ASIA   REGIONAL 


Table  21 

PUPIL    ENROLLMENT    AND    TEACHER   STAFF 
(Thousands) 


COUNTRY 


PRIMARY  school: 


Pupils 


Teachers 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS' 


Pupils 


Teachers 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


Pupils 


Teachers 


EAST  ASIA:  TOTAL  (including  Japan) 

1955  

i960  

1964  

EAST  ASIA:  TOTAL  (Excluding  Japan) 

1955 

I960    

196k   

BRUNEI 

1955    

I960    

1965    

Bi  IRMA 

1955U    

I960    

1961+    

CAMBODIA 

1955    

I960    

1965    

CHINA    (TAIWAN) 

1955    

i960    

1965    

HONG  KONC 

1955    

I960    

1965    

INDONESIA 

1955    

I960    

196k    

J  A  PAH 

10V 

L900    

19o5    

KOREA,    S'tlJTH 

1955    

196( )    

1965    

LAOS, 

1955  

I960  

I965  


33,790 

to,  720 

43,000 


21,520 
28,130 

32,970 


8 
15 
24 


1,156 

1,601 
1,888 


359 
563 


691c 


1,2L-L, 
1,889 
2,244 


195  d 

1+50 

636 


7,5H 
8,955, 

9,643b 


12,267 

is, 591 
9,770 


2,948 
3,621 

4,94l 


64 

91 

lbl 


830 
1,070 
1,190 


490 
710 
850 


0.3 
0.5 
0.9 


35-0 
J+3-0 


n.a. 
Ik. 6 
l4.8c 


27.1 
kl.k 

53-1 


8. id 
Ik. 9 
20.3 


146.3 
230.8 
24l.6L 


342.7 
362.7 
3^7.3 


kl.2 
62.2 
79-2 


2.1 
2.9 
k.3 


9,860 
10,940 
14,220 


2,440 
6,690 
5,010 


0.3 
1-5 
3-9 


175-9. 

307.0° 

497-3 


6.4U 
21. 9a 
79-0 


146.4 
263.4 
541.6 


49.O 

83.6 

184.4 


340.3 

553-0 
1,011.8 

7, 421. S 
7,700.9 
0,970.4 


721.1 

693.I 

1,005.4 


1.3a 
2.3a 

4.5a 


430 
500 
640 


130 

170 


0.1 
0.2 


11 . ;  1 . 

7.(>a>L' 

5-0 


0.1a 

o.8a 


6.3 
11.3 
20.5 


3.1e 

3-7e 
7.6e 


19.8 

n  1 ;  _  p 

44!  7 


339- 4L 
570../ 
473-0° 


17.0 
18.4 
27.0 


n.a. 

0.1a 

0.2a 


1,410 
1,900 
2,760 


340 
540 
870 


0,2 
0.2 
n.  a. 


n .  st . 
2.8 


O.b 
1.6 
4.0 


60.4 

84.3 

127.9 


5-4 

5-1 

11.4 


88. 8a 
145.7 
378. 9b 


1,033.5 
L, 358.6 
2,060.2 


117.0 
115-9 
195.5 


20 
30 

40 


20 
30 
40 


# 
* 

n.a. 


0.ja,b 
O.J 


-x- 
0.2 

0.3 

3-4 
4.9 
5-8 


7.4" 
12.4 
20. 6b 


0.2' 
0.3; 
0.9£ 


3-0 


Sei    next  page  for  footnotes 
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Table  21 

PUPIL    ENROLLEMENT   AND    TEACHER   3TAFF    (Cont'd) 
(Thousands) 


COUNTRY 


MALAYSIA:  TOTAL 

1955  

L960  

I  65  

WEST  MALAYSIA 

1955    

I960    

1965    

PHILIPPINES 

1955    

I960   

1963 

SINGAPORE 

1955    

i960    

1965    

THAI  I  ANT) 

1955    

I960    

Vf>k    

VIETNAM,    SOUTH 

1955    

i960    

1961* 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Pupil;-. 


85^ 
1,21*7 

1,1*21+ 


776 
1,105 
1,215 


3,^99 
M97 
5,231* 


176 
285 
363 


3,936*, 


53^ 

1,278 

1,62/ 


ToacherE 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Pupils 


27.3 

1*1*.  6 
51.9 

100. 7 
165.2 
380.3 

2l*.6 
1*0.1 
1*5.0 

92.1* 
152.1 
31*6.1 

92.1 
117. 0 
155.1+ 

521.8 
561*.2 
823.1 

6.h 

8.8 

12.2 

27.5 

58.1 

107.2 

86.1)  . 
108.7J, 
150.7 

290.7, 
239-1+ 

3H.7 

12.0 
21*.  1* 

26.8 

53-5 
203.8 
350.6' 

:achers 


2 . 9° 
6^7 
15.9 


2.7e 
6.1 
li*.i* 


20. 2e 
21.8 
n.a. 


1.0 
2.1 
k.3 


10.1* 

11.1 
f 


6.6 
10.1 


VOCATIONAL  SC 


Pupil.; 


8.2 
8.1* 
9-5 


8.2 

8.3 

9-1 


50.5 

91*. 6 

112.9 

0.1+ 

1.3 
11.3 


1*3.1 
75-9 

38. 2a 


."]  •  7 
1) .  2 

8.0 


ichi  /'. 


0.  i 


0.3 
0.3 


e 
3.0 
n.a. 

* 

0.1 


i*.8 

n.  a. 


0.1 

0.  3 
0.8 


*  -  General  Secondary  Schools . 

*  -  Lens  than  50. 

a  -  Public  education  only.    b  -  1961  data.    c  -  I96I*  data.    d  -  Includes  pre-primary  education, 
e  -  Vocational  school  teachers  included  with  secondary  school  teachers.    f  -  Pru-primary  and  lower 
secondary  school  data  included  with  primary  school  data.    g  -  1965  data. 

Source:   Generally  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
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EAST  ASIA  REGIONAL 


GENERAL  NOTES  ON  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD 

The  data  on  loans  and  grants  from  abroad  shown  in  the  individual  country  sections  generally 
cover  only  official  (i.e.,  governmental)  sources.  A  brief  description  of  the  types  of  loans 
and  grants  included  under  each  heading  follows. 

FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (and  Predecessor  Agencies) 

The  data  cover  commitments  for  economic  and  technical  assistance.  Commitments  represent 
development  loans  authorized  and  obligations  of  other  A.I.D.  funds.  All  data  are  on  a  "net" 
basis,  that  is,  new  obligations  from  funds  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year,  plus  or  minus 
reobligations  or  deobligations  of  prior  year  funds.  A  minus  figure  indicates  deobligations  in 
excess  of  new  obligations.  The  loan  total  covers  not  only  Development  and  Alliance  for  Progress 
loans,  but  also  loans  from  Supporting  Assistance  and  the  Contingency  Fund,  and  any  other  loans 
from  A.I.D.  or  predecessor  agency  funds. 


SOCIAL  PROGRESS  TRUST  FUND 

The  data  represent  loans  authorized  by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  from  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  which  the  Bank  administers. 

FOOD  FOR  FREEDOM 

PL  U80  -  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195k  and  Amendments  Thereto. 
Recent  revisions  in  PL  U80  group  the  various  programs  under  two  titles  instead  of  the  former  four. 

Title  I  Sales  Agreements,  Payable  in  Foreign  Currency:  The  portion  of  each  sales  agreement 
which  is  "planned  for  country  use"  is  included  in  the  assistance  totals  in  the  year  the  agreement 
was  signed.  In  addition,  as  information  items,  not  added  into  country  assistance,  the  total  sales 
agreement  values  (at  export  market  cost)  and  also  the  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  planned  for 
U.S.  uses  are  shown  in  parentheses. 

Title  I  Sales  Agreements,  Payable  in  U.S.  Dollars:  Sales  on  credit  terms  for  U.S.  dollars  (at 
export  market  cost)  are  shown  in  total  as  loans,  repayable  in  up  to  twenty  years.  The  data  include 
any  private  trade  agreements  financed  under  the  Act. 

Title  II  Donations  for  Emergency  Relief  and  Economic  Development:  This  part  of  Title  II 
authorizes  funds  for  the  transfer  of  commodities  held  in  stock  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  help  friendly  foreign  people  meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements, 
or  to  promote  economic  development.  The  data  represent  commodities  authorized  at  CCC  cost,  plus 
ocean  freight. 

Title  II  Donations  for  Voluntary  Relief  Agencies:  These  data  include  only  the  donations  of 
commodities  to  voluntary  relief  agencies  such  as  CARE,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Lutheran  World  Relief,  etc.,  for  distribution  abroad.   Barter  transactions  are  not  included. 
The  figures  represent  authorizations  for  voluntary  relief  agency  donations,  valued  at  CCC  cost. 
Ocean  freight  is  not  included. 

EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK 

The  data  represent  authorizations  for  economic  loans  of  five  years  or  more  maturity.  They 
exclude  those  loans  bought  by  private  banks  and  other  institutions  and  also  exclude  all  export 
guarantees  and  insurance  authorized  by  the  Bank.  Cancellations  and  terminations  are  deducted 
from  loans  authorized. 


I 


OTHER  NON-A.I.D.  ECONOMIC  PROGRAMS 

In  general,  the  programs  included  here  predated  the  Mutual  Security  Program.   The  major  pro- 
grams included  are  "UNRfiA",  "Civilian  Supplies  (including  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied 
Areas)",  "Surplus  Property  Credits",  "Civilian  Relief  in  Korea",  "Greek- Turkish  Aid",  and 
"Philippines  Rehabilitation".  To  the  extent  possible,  these  early  programs  have  been  presented 
on  an  obligations  basis.  Recently,  the  principal  country  program  is  the  Peace  Corps. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  MILITARY  PROGRAM 

The  data  represent  primarily  grants  of  military  equipment,  supplies  and  services  purchased 
with  appropriated  funds.   The  loan  portion  represents  sales  initially  credit-financed  with  MAP 
funds,  including  any  credits  sold  to  the  Export- Import  Bank  with  a  Department  of  Defense  guar- 
antee. Data  exclude  direct  cash  sales  of  military  equipment. 

The  annual  data  represent  deliveries.   The  cumulative  total  represents  the  total  amount 
programed  for  each  country  for  the  period  1950-196?  and,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the 
sum  of  the  fiscal  years  and  the  cumulative  total  is  generally  the  value  of  goods  programed  but 
not  yet  delivered. 

The  line  "From  Excess  Stocks"  represents  the  acquisition  value  of  equipment  and  supplies 
excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  granted  to  countries  without  charge  to  MAP-appropriated 
funds.  These  amounts  are  shown  for  information  only,  and  are  not  included  in  the  total.   Nega- 
tive amounts  represent  redistribution  to  other  countries  or  areas. 


OTHER  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Included  here  are  the  military  portion  of  "Greek-Turkish  Aid" 
Philippines  Aid"  and  "Vessel  Loans". 


"China  Naval  Aid",  "PL  U5U 
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GENERAL  NOTES  ON  LOANS  AND  GRANTS  FROM  ABROAD  -  Continued 

REPAYMENTS  AND  INTEREST 

The  "Repayments  and  Interest"  column  excludes  any  activity  against  loans  made  prior  to  July  1 
19U5.  The  data  include  repayments  and  interest  collections  in  dollars  and  in  foreign  currencies; 
the  latter  are,  of  course,  expressed  in  dollar  equivalents.  For  loans  fully  or  largely  repaid, 
the  total  repayment  and  interest  figure  will  frequently  be  in  excess  of  the  original  loan. 

FROM  MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  data  represent  assistance  from  all  sources  available  to  the  various  organizations.  The  data 
do  NOT  represent  the  United  States  contributions  TO  these  organizations.  Data  are  all  for  United 
States  fiscal  years  except  for  "UNDP-TA"  and  "Other  UN"  programs.  These  are  calendar  year  figures, 
shown  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  calendar  year  ends. 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (IBRD):   Data  cover  loan  authorizations  made 
to  governments,  government  enterprises,  or  private  firms  with  government  guarantee. 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION  (IDA):  Data  cover  value  of  agreements  with  governments  for 
development  credits. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (IFC):   Data  cover  the  commitments  made  to  invest  in  private 
enterprises  in  the  various  countries. 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  (IDB):  Data  cover  loan  authorizations  made  to  governments, 
government  enterprises,  or  private  firms  from  Ordinary  Capital  and  from  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations.  Data  exclude  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund. 

UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM:  Data  are  shown  in  two  parts--the  Special  Fund  Sector 
(UNDP-SF)  and  Technical  Assistance  (UNDP-TA).  Each  was  previously  a  separate  program,  now  com- 
bined to  form  the  UNDP.  The  Special  Fund  Sector  data  cover  allocations  primarily  for  costs  of 
pre -investment  surveys. 

OTHER  UNITED  NATIONS  PROGRAMS:  Data  cover  allocations  for  the  last  seven  years  for  approved 
projects  and  for  overhead  services  financed  by  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF).  The 
data  also  include  the  Regular  arid  other  programs  of  technical  assistance  by  UN  specialized 
agencies  (UNTA). 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  (EEC):  Data  include  grant  aid  obligated  under  the  first  and  second 
European  Development  Funds  and  loans  made  by  the  European  Investment  Bank  (EIB)  for  developing 
countries. 

FROM  THIRD  COUNTRIES  (Where  Shown) 

These  data  are  gross  disbursements  derived  from  puolished  reports  of  the  OECD  and  from  individual 
member  country  reports  to  the  OECD,  excluding  U.S.  data. 

FROM  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES  (Where  Shown) 

Data  are  estimates  of  economic  aid  commitments  (not  disbursements)  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  East 
European  countries  (excl.  Yugoslavia)  and  Communist  China. 


NOTE:  Country  data  on  U.S.  and  international  organization  programs  are  based  on  the  report, 
"U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and  Assistance  from  International  Organizations", 
prepared  by  A.I.D.'s  Program  Reports  Branch,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Office 
of  Program  and  Policy  Coordination.  Copies  of  this  report,  which  also  contains  data 
for  developed  countries  as  well  as  worldwide  and  regional  totals,  may  be  obtained  upon 
request  to  the. issuing  office. 
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COUNTRY   SECTIONS 


i 


BURMA 


COCO  CROUP 
(Burma) 


12 


/ANDAMAN 
9J\  ISLANDS 
(India) 

Jfe!  ' 


A    N    D   A 


BURMA 


International  boundary 

Internal  administrative  boundary 

National  capital 

Internal  administrative  cjpua. 

Railroad 

Roaa 


100 


lil 


200  Kilometer:. 


.'    97 


MAN 


^3  "  V.:*  $  - 


cr  ■       ">     ■»  o    V 


BURMA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  High  mountain  barriers  separate  Burma  from  its  neighbors  and  have 

historically  retarded  land  communications.   North-south  oriented 
mountain  ranges  and  hills  occupy  most  of  the  country's  area.  The  Shan  Hills  highland  pla- 
teau covers  all  of  east  Central  Burma.  The  most  important  areas  are  the  valleys 
and  deltas  of  the  three  main  rivers  and  the  Arakan  and  Tenasserim  coasts.  Burma  has  a  trop- 
ical monsoon  climate  with  hot,  rainy  and  cool  seasons.  Rainfall  varies  from  150-200  inches 
along  the  Arakan  and  Tanasserim  coasts,  between  100-120  inches  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta  and  in 
the  far  north,  and  from  1*0-70  inches  in  the  Mandalay-Katha  area. 

AREA  262,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Texas. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  Roughly  1%   of  the  total  area;  another  11$  of  area  is  unused  but 

potentially  productive  land.  The  most  productive  areas  lie  in  the 
deltas  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  Sittang  rivers,  and  the  Arakan  coast. 
Lack  of  water  retards  agriculture  in  the  dry  zone.   Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  Hills  Plateau 
are  the  least  productive.  Agriculture  is  characterized  by  extensive  rather  than  intensive 
cultivation.  Per  capita  agricultural  land  of  0.8  acres  is  high  for  the  Far  East.  A  large 
percentage  of  farms  are  tilled  by  their  owners  in  Upper  Burma  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  the 
rich  Lower  Burma  area.  Programs  to  redistribute  land  and  establish  collective  farms  have 
made  little  progress. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop.  Minor  crops  are  peanuts, 

beans  and  peas,  fruits,  tobacco,  rubber,  sugar,  sesame  and  cotton  , 
wheat,  corn,  and  tea. 
FORESTS  Burma's  valuable  forests  occupy  67$  of  its  total  area  (world  aver- 
age 30%) .   All  forest  land  is  owned  by  the  government  and  forest 
management  has  a  long  history.  Teak,  output  of  which  has  been  restricted  by  insurgent  activ- 
ity, is  a  principal  export. 

FISHERIES  Fish  is  important  in  the  Burmese  diet.  Most  of  fish  catch  is  from 

lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs  and  irrigation  canals.  Although  coastal 
waters  provide  good  fishing  grounds,  marine  fishing  is  limited.  Burma  is  a  net  importer  of 
fish. 

MINERALS  Although  Burma  is  considered  rich  in  minerals,  only  tin,  tungsten, 

lead,  silver  and  petroleum  are  currently  of  economic  importance. 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  exports  amount  to  5-6%  of  total  exports;  prior  to  World  War  II 
they  amounted  to  125?. 

FUELS  Fuelwood,  rice  husks,  and  petroleum  are  the  chief  sources  of  energy. 

There  is  one  known  but  undeveloped  extensive  coal  deposit. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  Burma's  rivers  are  important  arteries  of  commerce.  The  country  has 

significant  waterpower  potential. 

GNP Agriculture ,  forestry  and  fishing  provide  33</0  of  GDP,  trade  2k%  , 

manufacturing  19^  government  ±<y/0   and  other  18%   Per  capita  GNP 
is  low  for  the  area. 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION 26  million  in  (1967) .   The  Burmans ,  the  dominant  ethnic  group,  com- 
prise two- thirds  of  the  population.  Other  important  groups  are 
the  Karens,  Shans,  Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  Chinese. 

Annual  Growth  2.1$. 

Population  Density  100  per  square  mile.  Population  is  concentrated  in  the  Irrawaddy, 

Salween  and  Sittang  river  valleys  and  in  the  Irrawaddy  delta. 

Social  Strata  Class  consciousness  is  at  a  minimum;  women  are  freer  than  in  most 

Asian  countries. 

Labor  Force  About  62%  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agricultural  activities. 

Only  12%   of  the  labor  force  live  in  cities. 
EDUCATION 

GeneraT  The  State  offers  free  education  from  primary  to  university  level. 

There  are  a  few  private  institutions  and  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided in  Buddhist  monastries.   Private  schools  were  brought  under  government  supervision  and 
control  in  190JJ  • 
Litsracy About  60%. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D 


EDUCATION,  Cont'd 

Schools  The  number  of  schools  is  still  increasing.   College  education  is 

available  at  three  cities;  there  are  two  medical  schools.   In  addi- 
tion there  are  specialized  schools  for  technical  and  artisan  training. 

Students  2,385,000  primary  and  secondary  students  (10$  of  pop.)  in  1964. 

HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  42  years  (estimate)'. 

Infant  Mortality  92  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  (1966). 

Medical  Personnel  One  physician  per  11,900  inhabitants  (1965).   (U.S.  one  per  690  in 

1965). 

Caloric  Intake  2,170  (1959-61)  70%  cereal  products;  4%  meat,  fish  and  eggs. 

Health  Facilities  In  1964  there  were  1,520.  persons  per  hospital  and  dispensary  bed 

(US  -  110  persons  per  bed.) 

Main  Diseases  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  leprosy,  and  environ- 
mental diseases. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  state-owned  railroad  network  is  1,850  miles  long,  a  little  less 

than  prewar.   The  railroads  are  secondary  to  inland  waterways  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  The  main  route  is  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay.  Freight  tonnage  has  been 
increasing  slowly  in  recent  years. 


HIGHWAYS  About  110,000  miles,  of  which  U,200  miles  are  paved.  Most  roads 

run  in  a  forth-south  direction  parallel  to  the  mountains  and  rivers 
and  many  terminate  at  inland  waterway  connections. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  Waterways  have  traditionally  been  a  reliable  medium  of  transporta- 
tion. 5,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers  include  900  miles  of  an  all- 
season  route  from  Bhamo  (north  Burma)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  nearby  Rangoon. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  Negligible. 

HARBORS Rangoon  is  the  principal  port;  Akyab,  Bassein  and  Moulmein  are 

secondary  ports;  there  are  in  addition  four  minor  ports. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  Main  airport  is  at  Rangoon;  a  government  airline  links  major  cities. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Except  for  a  few  mines  and  industrial  plants,  Burma's  power  capacity 

is  concentrated  near  Rangoon.   Power  production  more  than  doubled 

between  1954-59j  between'  1959  and  1965  it  increased  by  40%.  Per  capita  power  output  is  low  for 

Far  East. 
MANUFACTURING  There  are  few  industries  and  of  these  many  are  newly  established. 

Production  is  mainly  agricultural  commodities,  petroleum,  cement, 

sugar  and  textiles. 
MINING  Petroleum  output  grew  slowlv  between  1958-63  and  has  leveled. off  since; 

tin  output  in  1958-66  was  substantially  below  1953  levels. 

FOREIGN   TRADE    PATTERN 


EXPORTS  Burma  is  one  of  the  principal  rice-exporting  countries .   Between 

1964-66  rice  comprised  62%'  0?   total  exports,  the  balance  being 
mainly  ores,  cotton,  timber,  rubber  and  oilcakes.  Roughly  two-thirds  of  its  exports  go  to 
Asia,  principally  Ceylon,  Mainland  China,  India,  ,J&pan  and  Malaysia. 


IMPORTS 


The  country  is  a  large  importer  of  textiles  and  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment.  The  principal  supplying  countries  are  JaparL 
the  U.K.  and  China. 
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ITEM 


f Annual  Growth:  2.1#) 
(lVrcnt.  Urban:   17$ 


UNIT 


1958 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1966 


A.   POPULATION: 
(Midyear) 


Thousands 


21,529 


2/,,  732 


25,246 


25,811 


1,3 
1 
1 
4 
3 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE* 

1.  Total  production  index  

Per  capita  production  index 

Rice ,  rough  

Sugarcane  

Peanuts  

Tea  

Rubber  


1957-59=100 

102 

" 

102 

1,000  MT 

7,1+20 

" 

1,320 

290 

" 

4 

' 

IT 

c. 


industry/mi  ning 

1.  Cement  

2 .  Petroleum  

3.  Zinc  ore  (metal  content). 

4.  Tin  Concentrates  (  "      "    ), 
5 •  Brine  Salt  


1,000  MT 


Metric  Tons 
1,000  MT 


36 

46o 

11 

910 

no 


119 

106 

8,150 

1,120 

3^+0 

28 

13 


130 
560 
8 
580 
130 


114 

99 

8,060 

1,080 

290 

35 

12 


120 
540 
8 
1+70 
130 


109 
93 

7,350 

1,^50 

270 

37 

12 


140 
570^ 
6 
380 
109 


D.  marine/forestry 


E.  ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  .' 

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services  - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  &  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

7 •  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9-  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (I966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  IT!DEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices(farm  products)  .. 


Mill.    KWH 

KWH 


380 
18 


570 
24 


580 

23 


585 
23 


96^ 

7,900? 

>80p 

33Pl 

38p 


1,5c 


130 

590 

n.a. 

260 

1# 


24(2  mos) 
128     " 

51     " 
84(4  mot) 


'iOC^fC;   mo:;) 


Mill.    US   $ 


Percent 
Dollars 


l,70Cp 


67 J 


I 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX9  

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  

2.  Expenditures,  total  

3-  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

4.  Foreign  grants  and  loans  

5.  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves 


1962/63=100 b 

1963=100 
Mill,  kyats 


103 


55 


93 


93' 


95 


87 


95 


94 


14?C 


97 


106 (Apr) 


(Fiscal  Year  Ending  Sept.  30  of  year  stated)  - 


2,323 

2,160 

+163 

130 
-293 


2,692 

3,004 

-312 

163 
149 


2,537 

3,380 

-843 

137 
706 


3,181 ' 
4,192 
-1,011 

168 
843 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  -  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Converted  at  of  4.76  kyats  per  US  $. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    e  -  End  of  period. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.     b  -  Base:  October  1962  -  September  1963=100. 
c  -  Prior  to  January  1967  computed  from  controlled  prices.    d  -  Reflects  withdrawal  of  100  and  50  kyai.  notes  in 
May  1964.    e  -  Budget. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd) 


3,7 


3,10 


11 


7 
12 


ITEM 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

a 


COMMODITY  TRADE 

1.  Exports,  f.o.b. 

2.  Imports,  c.i.f. 

3.  Trade  balance 


K. 


SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 
Exports   to:    1.   United  States   ... 

2 .  Indonesia   

3.  Ceylon   

4.  India  

5.  Communist  bloc    .. 
Imports   from:   1.    United  States   . 

(c.i.f.)  2.    Western  Europe 

3 .  Japan  

4.  India  

5.  Communist  bloc 
MAIN  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1.  Rice  and  rice  products  

2.  Rice  and  rice  products  


H. 


MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f. ) 

1.  Machinery  and  transp. 

2.  Food  and  live  animals 


equip . 


0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 
1.  Riceb  


P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  *  Imp) 

1.  Export  prices  

2.  Import  prices  


ft. 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  .... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3-  Official  grants  (net)  

k.   Official  loan  receipts  (net)  


OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GR0£ 

1.  Gold  

2.  IMF  gold  tranche  ... 

3.  Foreign  exchange  . . . 


S.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,  GROSS® 

T.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS® 

U.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  

V.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  


UNIT 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


W.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)0 

1 .  IMF  par  value  

2.  Hong  Kong  free  market 


Mill.   US 
1,000  MT 


Mill.   US  $ 


$  per  100  lb 


1963=100 


Mill.   US  $ 


Mill.   US  $ 


Kyats/US  $ 


1958 


V 


195 

-204 
-9 


2 
25 
22 
41 
9 
9 
30 
h5 
21 
31 

144 
1,^90 


57 
25 


^.37 


1964 


-11 

1 
28 
18 

119 


119 
18 


4.762 
n.a. 


239 

-272 

-33 


1 
33 
27 
19 
42 
26 
53 
47 
16 
39 

148 
1,420 


49 
24 


4.67 


-38 
* 

16 
5 


84 

8 

124 


4.762 
16.34 


1965 


224 
-23 


28 
23 
34 
17 
40 
72 
12 
48 

140 
1,370 


44 
30 


4.65 


1966 


-18 

7 
17 

181 

84 

8 

90 

14 


4.762 
22.83 


I9I+ 
-158 
~3~B 


20 

44 
20 

17 
33 
36 
6 
23 

119 
1,100 


46 


-21 

22 
9 

ISA 

84 

8 

93 

15 


4.762 
23.20 


1967 


124 
-142 
^18" 


1968 


56(6  mos) 
-90       " 
334-       '• 


*(5  mos) 

4  " 

7  " 

11  " 

9  " 

4  " 
20 

6  " 

1  " 
10 


66 
540 


44 


5-07 


.32*- 
# 
4p 


84 


20 


4.762 
15.^5 


24(5  mos) 
163      " 


23(5  mos) 


6.58(1+  mos) 


157(Aug) 

84    " 

4     " 

68    " 

31(May). 


'4.762  (Sept) 
15-97(Mar) 


t     BASIC   SOURCES: 

1.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics"  and  UN  "Statistical 

Yearbook" 

2.  USDA  special  calculations  for  AID/W  and  FAS  crop 

circulars. 

3.  GUB  "Selected  Monthly  Economic  Indicators." 

4.  International  Tin  Council  "Statistical  Bulletin." 
5-  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 


6.  Based  on  national  data  adjusted  by  A.I.D. 

7-  IMF  "international  Financial  Statistics. ' 

8.  See  page  9. 

9.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

10.  UN  "International  Trade  Statistics." 

11.  Table  on  pages  11  and  12;  IMF  data. 

12.  Foreign  Service  dispatches. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
-  None      *  -  Less  than  $500,000. 


-  End  of  period. 


E  -  Estimate. 


P  -  Preliminary. 


a  -  Converted  at  4.76  kyats  per  US  $.      b  -  Unit  value  of  exports  of  rice  and  rice  products, 
c  -  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Agricultural  Production 


130 


120 


100 


90 


(Ind«x:l957-59'I00) 


Total  Output 


Per  Capita  Output 


■*%.-- 


1 


1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 


P-Prehminary 


Export  Trends 

400 


300 


200 


100 


($  Millions) 


$239 


1965  1966  1967 


Foreign  Trade 

400 


300 


200 


100 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Export 


Deficit 


Surplus 


Quarterly 
(at  annual  rate) 


1961   '62    '63    '64    '65    '66    '67     1966       1967 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 

300 


200 


100 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Quarterly 


1962     '63       '64       '65       "66  1967'  1968 

aEnd  of  period.  ^  Largely   sterling        "  Include*     IMF   gold   tranche 


it 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  BY  ACTIVITY 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  

2.  Mining • 

3 .  Manufacturing  

4.  Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  . 

6 .  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other 
a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5. 


(FY  ended  Sept  30) 


Unit 

FY1955 

FY I960 

rcent 

32.0' 

31.8 

it 

1.0 

1.0 

ii 

8.0 

13.2 

" 

h-5 

3-3 

" 

4.2 

M 

" 

32.3 

28.3 

ii 

18.0 

18.1 

FY196U 

32.7 
0.9 

15.0 
3.0 
4.1 

25.  4 
18.9 


SB. 


LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population 

2 .  Female  component  

3.  Wage  and  calary  earners 

Sector    oj    Employment : 

4.  Agriculture  

Mining  

Manufacturing  

Construction  

Transport  

Other  


5- 
6. 

7. 


1953-54 
— 4T~ 

35 

k2 


62.9 

0.7 

[  9-3a 

2.1+ 

24.7 


N  0 
AVAIL 


T 

A  B  L  k, 


a  -  Includes  power  in  addition  to  manufacturing  &  construction. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  (See  also  pages  3-4,5) 
Populat  ion,     by    Age    and  Sex    (1966)-- 

1.  Total '• 

2 .  Less  than  5  years    

3.  5-l4  years    

k.    15-19  years    

5 .  20- 39  years    

6.  1+0-59  years    

7.  60  plus    ■ 

Births    and   Deaths: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  pei1  1,000  live  births) 

9.  Birth  rate   (live  births  per  1,000  population)    , 

10.   Death  rate   (per  1,000  population)    


SC. 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 

100.0 

15.7 

24.3 

9-9 

27.9 

16.5 

5-7 


1955-W 

156.4 
36.8 
20.5 


Male 
1+9.1 

7-9 
12.1 

h.9 

13.8 

7.8 

2.6 


19f)0-fei+ 

132.2 

4.0.3 

18.6 


L966  .lata. 


T7T~ 
1,60  it 
307 
3 
35* 


101 
31 


Female 
50.9 


8.7 
2.1 


SD.    EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1.  Pupils,  primary  

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

3.  Pupils,  vocational  

1+.  Teachers,  primary 

5.  Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

6.  Teachers,  vocational £• 

7.  Primary  students  as  <f>   of  5-14  age  group 


Unit 
1,000 


Numbers 
Percent 


1955 

1,156 

176 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

24 

*  -  See  note  1  below. 


-  Public  education  only.   b  -  i960  data. 


Unit 
1957^59^100 

It 

1952-56=100 


196'+ 

I7So7 

497 

3 

43 

16 

99 

34 


SE. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1.  USDA  indexa,  total  

2.  USDA  indexa,  per  capita 

3.  FAO  index,  total  

4.  FAO  index,  per  capita  .. 


I960 

TRJ 
106 
xl8 
105 


a  -  Preferred  series;  see  p.  5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  B  below. 


1965 

"7x0? 

94P 

140? 

111L 


Data  not  available. 


E  -  Estimate. 


P  -  Preliminary. 


1.  UN  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts. 

2.  Census  data  and  Second  Four  Year  Plan. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 


4.  UNESCO. 

5-  USDA/ERS-See  p.  5»  FAO  Production  YearbooK. 


Notes:  a.  Breakdowns  of  demograpmc  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

B.  Variation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 
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ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  Revenues  

a.  Income  taxes  

b .  Sales  taxation  

c .  Customs  

d .  Other  taxes  

e .  Other  revenue  

2 .  Foreign  grants  

B.  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  Defense  

b .  Agriculture  

c .  Education  

d.  Other  

2 .  Capital  

a.  Agriculture  

b .  Education  

c.  Other  

C.  SURPLUS/DEFICIT  BEFORE  GRANTS 
SURPLUS/DEFICIT  AFTER  GRANTS  . 

D.  FINANCING  SURPLUS/DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  sources  

2 .  Foreign  borrowing  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b .  Other  


FiBcal  Year  ending  September 

196U  I   IQ65  I   1966  I   1967a 
-  Million  of  kyats  - 


30 


2^ 


2,323 
710 
2U0 
332 
li+6 
895 

93 
2,160 


1,323 

"^51 

108 

138 

626 


837 

39^ 

5 

U38 

+163 
+256 


-256 


-293 
37 
(15) 
(22) 


2,755 

2,692 
1,011 

235 
1+05 
161 
880 

63 


3,oo^ 

1,923 
512 
179 
1U8 

1,08^ 


1,081 

628 
-312 


2U9 

T+9 
100 
(21) 
(79) 


2,605 

2,537 
996" 
282 
328 
188 
7^3 


3,380 

2,092 

~~ 531? 

193 

199 

1,166 


1,288 

397 

19 

872 

-8U3 
-775 


775 

"70S 

69 

(15) 

(5M 


3,25^ 

3,l8l 
I7T15 
300 
3kh 
188 
93^ 

73 


^,192 

2,3^1 
550 
281 
219 

1,291 


1,851 

432 

31 

1,388 

-1,011 

-938 


A  1967^ 

$Million 


938 

"$+3 

95 

(19) 

(76) 


18U 

668 


297 
63 
72 
ko 

196 

16 


881 


U92 

IiT 

59 

U6 

271 


3§9 

91 

6 

292 

-213 
-197 


197 

177 

20 

00 

(16) 


I 


a  -  Budget. 

b   -  Converted  at  U.76  kyats  per  dollar, 
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(Page  10  is  "blank) 


A.i.?.   (ppc/srd) 


BURMA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars] 


ITEM 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b.  

b .   Imports3  

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold' 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

4 .  Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6.  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e'.'  

8.  Other  services  

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.  Private  

10.  Central  government  (net)d 

a .  Japan  

b.  U.S.S.R.  "Gift"  

c.  U.S.  Gov't  grants  

C.  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

13 .  Other  private  short-term  

14 .  Local  government  

15 .  Central  government  , 

a.  Loans  received 

Mainland  Chin  a  ' , 

IBRD  , 

U.S 

USSR  

Germany,  Federal  Republic 

b .  Repayments  to :  

India  

IBRD  

c.  Other  long-term  liabilities  

d.  Claims  of  Burma  Agr.  Marketing  Board 

e .  0there  

Monetary  sectors 

lo!    Commercial  bank  liabilities  

17-    Commercial  bank  assets  (incr-)  

18.    Central  institution  liabilities  

a .  IMF  Kyat  holdings  

b.  Barter  agreement  accounts  

19-    Central  Institution  assets  (incr-)  .... 

a.  Subscriptions  to  IMF  

b .  Government  reserves  

c .  Barter  agreement  accounts  

d.  Union  Bank,  other  claims  

e .  Monetary  gold  

D .  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1963 


12 

268 
-227 

(-) 

-k 
-6 

-1 

-17 

-1 

-29 


28 
127) 
(1) 
(1) 


15 


F) 
(3) 
(3) 
(1) 

m 
(-D 

5 

-11 


-1 
-10 


-2k 


-k 

11 

-31 

9 


196U 


-38 

227 

-223 

~^> 

(-) 

-5 

-9 

-2 

k 

-16 

.J 

-32 


1 
16 

17) 
(-) 
(1) 


11 

X=) 

(5) 

(2) 

-6 

ru) 
(-2) 

-1 

6 


-1 
19 

12 

12 


2k 
1 
8 

■k2 


1965 


-18 

239 

-209 
30 

(-) 

-k 

-15 
-1 
* 

-25 

3HH 


To) 
(-) 
(*) 


22 
(iS) 
(2) 
(k) 
(*) 

(-2) 

-1 
-23 


-1 
-6 


35 


1966 


3^ 

1 


-21 

191 
-176 

15 

(-) 

-3 
-6 
-1 
* 

-23 
^35 


-1 
22 

TTo) 

(-) 
(12) 


Ik 
T5) 
(*) 
(7) 

(*) 

1 

(=5) 

(-2) 

_•* 

18 
-18 


1967 


tP 


-32 

127 
-136 

-9 

(*) 

-2 

-U 

-1 

1 

-15 

-2 
-23 


10 


J  n.a. 


_* 

-20 

15 

15 


22 


22 


*  -  Less  than  .1:500,000.    Conversion  rate  1  Kyat  =  $0.21     P  -  Provisional. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  the  IMF. 

Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


BURMA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

a  -  Trade  data  based  on  exchange  records  (exports  mainly  f.o.b.;  imports  mainly 
c.i.f.  for  1963  and  mainly  f.o.b.  for  I96U-I967). 

b  -  Included  with  data  for  commodity  trade. 

c  -  Includes  certain  expenditures  for  goods  imported  by  Ministry  of  Defense. 

d  -  Includes  pension  payments  to  Indians  and  Pakistanis. 

e  -  Details  shown  below: 


ITEM 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


196-71 


1 .  IBRD  &  IDA  

2.  Local  currency  deposits  to 

U.S.  account  

3.  Liabilities  for  processing  cotton 
into  textiles  

h.      Other  

TOTAL  


O.U 

3-0 

o.U 

3T8 


0.3 


-0.1 


-O.U 


small 


-2.4 


■18.3 


-0.2 


-2.U 


■18.3 


n.a. 
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A-I.D.  (PPC/SED) 


BURMA 


LOANS  AND   GRANTS   FROM  ABROAD 
(U.S.   Fucal  Years  -  Million*  of  Dollars) 


LOANS    AND    GRANTS    FROM    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

NET    OBLIGATIONS    AND 
LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

REPAYMENTS 
AND 
INTEREST 
1946- 
1967 

TOTAL 
LESS 
REPAYMENTS 
AND 
INTEREST 

1966 

1967 

TOTAL  - 
1946- 
1967 

A.I.D.    AND  PREDECESSOR  A6ENCIES  -  TOTAL 

0.2 
# 

0.3 
0.3 

0.1 

* 
0.1 

o.i* 

59-9 
33-7 
26.2 

3**.l* 

30.3 
(*5.8) 

(20.5) 

25-3 

18.0 

7.1* 

5.0 

U.I 
r).0 

5.U 
5.U 

2.0 

2.0 

(-) 
(-) 

2.0 
2.0 

6.3 

28.3 
26.2 

32.1* 

28.3 
(1*5.8) 
(20.5) 

23.3 
16.0 

7.U 

5.0 

U.i 
-1.3 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS  TRUST   FUND 

FOOD   FOR   FREEDOM  -  TOTAL 

Title   1    -   Sales  Agreements: 

PAYABLF   IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

(-) 
(-) 

(-) 
(-) 

(Planned  for  U.S.   Uses) 

0.3 

0.1* 

Assistance  From  Other  Country  Agreements 

PAYABLE  IN  U.S.    DOLLARS  -  LOANS 

Ti  tie  II   -  Donations: 

EMERGENCY  RaiEF  &  ECONOMIC  DEVaOPMENT 

VOLUNTARY  RELIEF  AGENCIES 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  LONG-TERM  LOANS 

TOTAL   ECONOM 1 C 

0.5 

# 

0.6 

0.5 
* 

0.5 

99-3 
56.7 
1*2.7 

13-7 
13.7 

85.6 
U3. 0 
1*2.7 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE   PROGRAM  -   (Chg.    to  FAA  App. )...; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(-) 

(") 

(-) 

(") 

(-) 

0.5 

_# 
0.6 

0.5 

■X- 

0.5 

99-3 

56.7 
1+2.7 

13-7 
13.7 

85.6 

1+3.0 
1*2.7 

PJHER 

ASSISTANCE 

ASSISTANCE  FROM 

INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES 

"Y    1946-67 

50.7 

OTHER  FREE  WORLD  -  OECD  (EXCLUDING  U.S.) 
OFFICIAL   BILATERAL   EXPENDITURES 

TOTAL 

IBRD-World   Bank 

UNDP-Hpecial  Fund 

FY    1966 

0.1+ 

0.5 

FY     1967    f 

1.1 

0.7 

0.1+ 

DONOR              CY    1965    CY    1966    CY    1960-66 

TOTAL              ^3.8          L3.8           139.9 

33.1 
2.2 

10.1 
5.3 

Japan                 11.8          10.3            125.6 
Germany              0.1            1.3                 5.7 
Other                   2.0            2.2                 8.6 

COMMUNIST     H.OC     ASSISTANCE 
1967    (Calendar  Year) 

*  Less  than  $50,000. 
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(Page  Ik  is  blank) 


a.i.d.  (ppc/srd) 


CAMBODIA 


CAMBODIA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Cambodia  emerged  as  a  fully  sovereign  state  on  January  1,  1955-  The  most  important 
political  force  in  the  country  is  Prince  Sihanouk  who  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Cambodian 
people.   Cambodia  is  a  relatively  small  country  of  some  six  million  people.   Cambodians 
(Khymers)  are  a  homogeneous  people,  unified  through  a  common  religion  (Hinayana  Buddhism), 
a  single  language,  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  strong  nationalist  feelings.  The  country  has 
good  resources  of  agricultural  land,  timber  and  fresh-water  fish  so  that  it  has  been  tradi- 
tionally self-sufficient  in  terms  of  food  supply  and  the  simple  requirements  of  an  agri- 
cultural society.  On  the  other  hand,  its  mineral  resource  base  is  poor,  particularly  in 
coal,  iron  ore  and  oil.   Recently  achieved  independence  has  emphasized  the  severe  shortage 
of  skilled  workers,  administrators,  and  entrepreneurs. 

Agricultural  pursuits  provide  the  main  source  of  employment  opportunities.   Th*, 
Cambodian  worker  tends  to  avoid  non-farm  work  requiring  manual  labor.  Government  service 
is  the  traditional  field  of  employment  for  educated  Cambodians, but  job  opportunities  there 
are  inadequate  for  the  growing  number  of  Cambodians  trained  under  the  expanded  educational 
system. 

Unlike  many  other  countries  in  the  Far  East,  Cambodia  has  an  abundance  of  agricultural 
land  and  population  pressures  on  its  land  resources  are  not  heavy.   Improvements  to  the 
highway  system  have  quickened  the  pace  of  commerce  and  plans  for  extensions,  when  completed, 
will  open  up  regions  presently  inaccessible.  While  the  bulk  of  industry  is  concerned  with 
the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  small  industrial  establishments.  Between  1953-1963 
electric  power  output  has  increased  by  250$.  Domestic  industry  is  heavily  regulated  and 
partly  state-owned. 

About  85-90  percent  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to  rice.   Rice  output  is 
considerably  above  prewar  and  normally  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  sizeable  surplus  for 
export.   Corn,  the  second  largest  food  crop,  is  grown  for  animal  feed  and  for  export. 
Livestock,  a  source  of  cash  income,  is  becoming  more  important  because  of  increased 
domestic  consumption  and  export.   Cattle  herd  losses  from  the  rinderpest  disease  are 
heavy.   Rubber  and  pepper,  unlike  other  crops,  are  scientifically  cultivated.   Rubber, 
output  of  which  is  expanding,  is  grown  mostly  on  French-owned  estates.   Pepper,  which 
requires  extensive  cultivation,  is  grown  mainly  on  Chinese-owned  estates  using  Chinese 
labor.  About  60$  of  all  farm  holding  are  under  2.5  acres;  only  2%   of  the  farms  are  as 
large  as  25  acres.  Almost  all  farmers  own  the  land  they  till. 

The  banking  facilities  of  Cambodia  have  been  available  almost  entirely  for  financing 
export,  import,  and  short-term  transactions.  While  the  Royal  Office  of  Cooperation,  a 
nationwide  cooperative  with  offices  in  principal  provincial  towns,  makes  short-term  loans, 
most  financing  is  secured  from  traditional  channels,  (e.g.  rice  mill  owners  and  money 
lenders) .   The  National  Equipment  Fund  (Development  Bank)  and  the  new  National  Commercial 
Bank  are  practically  the  only  institutions  making  long-term  loans  to  the  private  sector. 
In  late  1963  the  government  announced  the  impending  nationalization  of  all  private  banks 
by  July  196U.  The  charter  of  the  National  Bank  was  changed  and  it  was  authorized  to 
engage  in  commercial  operations. 

The  government  also  nationalized  all  export  and  import  trade  effective  March  196U  and 
established  a  state  trading  company  to  replace  private  traders.  This  was  followed  by  a 
law  fully  nationalizing  the  insurance  business  effective  July  1961;. 


W. 
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CAMBODIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  Tropical  Cambodia  has  a  climate  suitable  for  a  large  variety  of 

crops.   There  is  a  dry  northeast  monsoon  from  December-May  and 
a  wet  southwest  monsoon  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Water  from  the  wet  monsoon  floods  the 
Mekong  River  complex  causing  the  great  Tonle  Sap  Lake,  which  lies  in  the  central  flat  lands, 
to  act  as  a  huge  flood  reservoir.   The  silt  deposited  by  the  floods  renews  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  northern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  country  are  mountainous. 

AREA  70,000  square  miles . 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  lb$  of  the  total,  mainly  devoted  to  rice.   Per  capita  agricultural 

land  is  1.1  acres.   The  main  agricultural  regions  are  the  area 
bordering  Lake  Tonle  Sap,  and  the  area  bordering  the  Mekong  River  from  the  Vietnamese 
border  to  Stung  Treng.   Nearly  all  farmers  own  the  land  they  till. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and  in  good  years  the  chief 

export.   The  rubber  plantations  are  being  further  developed  and 
production  is  slowly  expanding.   Other  important  crops  are  corn,  sugar,  kapok,  tobacco, 
and  pepper. 
FORESTS  Roughly  57°/o  (world  average  30%)  of  the  country  is  forested  prim- 
arily with  hardwoods;   there  is  a  small  amount  of  pine.   Two- 
thirds  of  the  forest  area  is  classified  as  exploitable.   Output  is  largely  fuelwood  and 
a  small  volume  of  sawlogs . 

FISHERIES  Cambodia  contains  large  fresh-water  fish  resources  which  have 

been  impaired  by  overfishing,  silting  and  destruction  of  plant 
life.   There  is  considerable  salt-water  fishing. 

MINERALS  Reserves  are  small.   While  a  thorough  mineral  survey  has  not  been 

made,  there  are  known  reserves  of  phosphate  and  iron  ore.   Some 
gold,  zircons,  sapphires  and  rubies  have  been  found. 

FUELS  Coal  has  recently  been  discovered  but  authentic  details  are 

lacking. 

RIVER  RESOURCES The  great  Mekong  River  is  a  source  of  wauer  for  rice  growing  and 

an  important  transportation  artery.   There  are  a  few  potential 
hydroelectric  resources,  principally  in  Kampot  and  along  the  upper  Mekong. 

GNP Per  capita  GNP  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  average  per  capita 

GNP  in  the  Far  East  excluding  Japan. 

HUMAN    RESOURCES 

POPULATION 7  million  ( 1968 ) .   About  80%  of  the  population  are  Khmers .   The 

minorities  are  people  of  Chinese,  Vietnamese  and  Malayan  descent 
and  hill  tribes.   The  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  are  important  in  comercial  activities. 

Annual  Growth 2.1+  percent. 

Population  Density  About  90  per  square  mile,  low  for  the  Far  East.   The  population  is 

concentrated  in  river  areas  and  population  density  is  most  heavy 
in  the  provinces  of  Kandall,  Kompong  Cham, and  Preg  Veng. 

Religions  Hinayana  or  Theravada  Buddhism. 

Immigration Cambodian  policy  is  set  against  large-scale  immigration. 

LABOR  FORCE Agricultural  pursuits  provide  the  main  source  of  employment. 

Workers  are  largely  unskilled  and  people  with  entrepreneurial  or 
administrative  skills  are  scarce.   Outside  government  there  are  few  employment  opportunities 
considered  suitable  by  the  educated.   In  ly62  there  were  an  estimated  2,560,|jOO  persons  in 
hhfi  labor  force  of  which  about  80%  were  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing;  3<f„    in 
manufacturing;  1%  in  construction;  <<%   in  commerce;  1%  in  transport,  storage  arm  commu- 
nications; and  7%  in  services. 
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CAMBODIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  [CONT'D] 


HUMAN    RESOURCES(CONT'O) 


EDUCATION 

General  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  providing  new  educational 

opportunities  at  the  primary  school  level;  progress  at  higher 
levels  is  limited.  Emphasis  now  is  being  placed  on  functional  instruction,  practical 
activities,  and  vocational  education. 
Literacy  ................  31%  and  rising. 

Teachers  One  teacher  per  340  inhabitants  (1964). 

Schools In  1964:  4,000  elementary  schools,  l86  secondary,  IT  vocational 

schools,  3  schools  for  teacher  training,  and  9  schools  for  higher 
education. 

Students  13$  (1964)  of  the  population. 

HEALTH 

Li-^e  expectancy 44  years. 

Physicians  1  per  24,000  (1964). 

Hospital  facilities  1,220  persons  per  bed.   (1962) 

Diet Caloric  intake  2,000  calories.   The  mainstay  of  the  diet  is  rice. 

Main  diseases Malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  scabies,  trachoma,  leprosy  and 

intestinal  diseases. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  &  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS A  240  mile  railroad  goes  from  Phnom  Penh  to  Poipet  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Thai  border. 
ROADS About  2,600  miles  of  improved  roads  and  some  600  miles  of  unim- 
proved roads. 
HARBORS The  only  seaport  is  Sihanoukville.  The  river  port  of  Phnom  Penh 

will  accommodate  vessels  up  to  7>000  tons  in  the  rainy  season  and 

up  to  1,500  tons  at  other  times. 
WATERWAYS By  far  the  most  important  means  of  transportation  are  the  inland 

waterways  which  are  used  by  barges,  junks,  and  small  steamboats. 
AVIATION There  is  international  airline  service  to  Pochentong  Airport  in 

Phnom  Penh. 
ELECTRIC  POWER  About  85$  of  the  power  output  is  produced  at  Phnom  Penh  and  most 

of  the  balance  at  Battambang,  Kompong  Cham  and  Kampot.   Per  capita 

output  is  low. 
MANUFAC TURING  The  small  industrial  sector  is  slowly  growing.   Textile, plywood, 

cement  and  paper  plants  have  been  recently  established. 
MINING Mining  activity  is  of  little  economic  significance.   There  is 

some  extracting  and  processing  of  phosphates,  semi-precious  stone 

and  salt. 


FOREIGN   TRADE    PATTERN 

EXPORTS Rice  and  rubber,  the  chief  exports,  accounted  for  54%  and  28$ 

respectively  of  total  1964/66  exports.  In  1966  Cambodia's  markets 
were  mainly  in  France,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  Since  1955,  except  for  1964  and  1965,  imports  have  been  in  excess 

of  exports.  In  1966  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were  Japan, 
France,  Communist  China  and  other  Communist  countries. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


CAMBODIA 


ITEM 

~k.      POPULATION:   (Annual  Growth:  2.2$) 
(Midyear)     (Percent  Urban:  12%) 
PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE3 

i.  Total  production  index  

2.  For  capita  production  index  .... 

3.  Rice  rough  

4.  Corn  

5 .  Rubber  


C.    INDUSTRY/ MINING 
1. 


UNIT 


Thousands 


D.  marine/forestry 

1 .  Fish  catch  

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  pricen  

3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollar:;  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  &  r.ervj  c.p.r 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

7.  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 
9-    Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  IT.DEXES 

1.  Cost  of  living,  Phnom  Penh  

2 .  Food 

II.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX®  

J.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES13 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  

2.  Expenditures,  total  

3-  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

4.  Foreign  grants  and  loans  

5.  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves  .. 


1957-59=100 
1,000  MT 


l,00n  MT 


Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


1958 


1961+ 


57lW 


96 


2,C 


126 
3^ 


158 


>,010 


120 

102 

2,500 

140 

46 


165 


95 
16 


1965 


6,l42 


117 

98 

2,380 

xko 

h9 


1966 


166 


93 

15 


6,277 


120 

98 

2,460 

150 

51 


163 


9^ 

15 


1967 

6,1+15 


1968 


6,555 


2 , 500r 
160P 

5h 


23  (7  mos) 


L06E 
16E 


Mill.  US  # 


875 


Percent 
Dollars 


UCr5 


1963=100 


1963=100 


Million  riel 


72 
82 


91 


102 


106 
97 

106 


105 

96 


120 


105 
93 


130 


L09(6  mos) 


(Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  31 
4,475         4,130         4//J1 
6,245         6,100         7,000 
-1,770       -1,970       -2,069 


5,Vw 

6,686 

-1,246 


5,876 

0,874 

-998 


t   -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.  n.a.   or  blank  space  •  Not  available;   a  dash  indicates  zero. 

*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.  **    -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 

P  -   Preliminary.  E   -   Estimate.  ©  -   End  of  period. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested   in   calendar  year  stated.  b  -  Budget  estimates. 
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CAMBODIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd] 


ITEM 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

J.  COMMODITY  TRADE a 

1.    Ilxports,   f.o.b 

c .  i .  f 

Trad'-  balance    

CTED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

K.    Exports   to:    1.   United  States   

?•    France   

3.  Hong  Kong   

4.  Malaysia  &  Singapore 

5.  Communist  bloc    

L.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States  

(c.i.f.)    2.  France  

3.  Japan  

4.  Hong  Kong  

5.  Communist  bloc  .... 
M.  MAIN  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1 .  Rubber  

2.  Rice  

3.  Corn  

N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Machinery  and  transp.  equip  

2.  Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  etc  


PRICES  OF  MAIN  KXPORTS 
1. 


UNIT 


1958 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


5,8 


5,9 


5,10 


11 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


56 

-90 


15 

14 

7 

10 

# 
7 

21 

13 

10 

5 

18 

22 

6 


88 

-M 
6 


3 

20 
8 

12 
13 

4 
12 
17 

4 
20 

13 
60 


20 

14 


105 


3 
20 

8 
16 
15 

3 

21 
18 

2 
30 

35 

55 

5 


27 

17 


67 

■1!  I 

-44 


1 
11 

5 
13 
12 

2 
30 
13 

k 
3^ 

25 
24 


32 

15 


TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp 

1.  Export  price:;  .  . 

2.  Import  prices    . . 


Imp) 


1963-100 


83 
-13 


7 
15 

9 

12 

2 

26 

11 

3 

15 

17 

37 

1 


?(10  mos) 


12 


PAYMENTS  4  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  .... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  


R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS" 

1.  Gold  b  

2.  IMF  gold  tranche      .  .  .  . 


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill.    US  $ 


-56 
>+7 


3.    Foreign  exchange 

S.    OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS j    GROSS9 
T.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS3 


U.    CENTRAL  BANK'  LIABILITIES®   . . . 
V.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES6 


W.    EXCHANGE  RATE   (official)®    .. 

1.  Official  foreign  exchange 

2.  Hong  Kong   free  market    . . . 


Riels/US 


35 

72 


-25 
25 

84. 

84 

18 


35 
112 


-13 

6 
10 

21 
97 
15 


35 


100 


100 


12 


35 
_ZL 


BASIC  SOURCES: 

UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics 


91 
91 
19 


86(jan) 
86(jan) 


35(April) 
69(Mar. ) 


2.  USDA  Economic  Research  Service,  (ERS)  special 

calculations  for  AID/w  .and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  "Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin,"  Monthly. 

4.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

5.  National  Bank  of  Cambodia  "Monthly  Bulletin." 

6.  Based  on  AID/W  estimates. 


7.  Based  on  "Far  Eastern  Economic  Review"  1965  Yearbook, 

8.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

9.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

10.  Foreign  Service  Airgrams. 

11.  UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics." 

12.  Table  on  page  11;  data  based  on  IMF  reports. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.    ©  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate.    P  -  Preliminary. 

a  -  Excludes  reexports.    b  -  Gold  included  in  foreign  exchange.    c  -  Adjusted  to  reflect  the  devaluation  of 
French  franc  holdings . 

*  -  Less  than  $500,000. 
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CAMBODIA 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Agricultural  Output 

160 


140 


120 


100 


80 


(Index;  1957-59  =  100) 

^  Total 

\^ 

^  Per  Capita  Output 

r          i          i          i          i          1 

1962  1963  1964  1965  1966         1967 

P-  Preliminary 


Domestic  Prices  and    Money 


160 


140 


80 


(Index^  1963  =  100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply" 


Cost  of  Living" 
(Phnom  Penh) 


H 


Quarterly 

i 

1 

1 
r 

/ 

rih 

1        1 

1        ll 

1963      '64       '65       '66       '67       1966        1967        1968 

9/  End  of  period,       ^Average  for   period. 


Foreign  Trade 


160 


120 


Surplus  i,,.-*^ 


40 


(  $  Millions) 


Annual 

Imports 


Exports 


J L 


Quarterly 
(At  Annual  Rates) 


1963     '64       "65       '66      '67     1965        1966        1967 


Official  Reserves,  Gross' 

150  i 


120 


90 


6G 


30 


^ 


($  Millions) 


Tota 

X 


mm 

|^?^s 

:roreign  txcr 


1961      '62       '63       '64      '65  1966  1967 

*Dafa  adjusted  for  devaluation  of  franc.    **lnciudes  gold 
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A.I.D.    (PPC/SRD) 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


CAMBODIA 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Income  &  business  taxes  

2 .  Customs  duties  

3 •   Land  revenue  

4.  Other  taxes  and  administrative 

revenues  

B .  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1 .  National  Defense  

2 .  Education  

3 •  Health  &  welfare  

4.  Public  works,  transportation  and 

communications  

5 .  Agriculture  

6.  Commerce,  industry  and  mines  .... 
7-  Other  administrative  


C.  DEFICIT 


a/  All  data  are  budget  estimates, 
b/  35  Riels  per  US  dollar. 


4,130 

1,476 

1,723 
96 

835 

6,100 

1,846 

1,130 

357 

250 

221 

17 

2,279 


-1,970 


(Millions,  of  Riels) 


4,931 

1,775 

2,000 

120 

1,036 

7,000 

1,893 

1,344 

370 

506 

272 

24 

2,591 

-2,069 


5,440 


n.a. 


6,686 


1,992 

1,446 

360 

306 

244 

16 

2,322 


-1,246 


5,876 

2,149 
2,387 

145 

1,195 

6,874 

2,264 

1,524 

355 

301 

24i 

17 

2,172 


-998 


Mill.US$b/ 


167.9 

61.4 
68.2 

4.1 

34.2 
196.4 

64.7 
43.5 
10.1 

8.6 

6.9 

•  5 

62.1 

-28.5 


Source:  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  Yearbook,  1966,  1967  and  1968  and  Foreign  Service  Despatches. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


CAMBODIA 


A. 


B. 


C. 


ITEM 

BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b.1  , 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b.a 

Trade  balance  , 

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  , 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  , 

k .  Travel , 

5 •  Investment  Income  

6.  Government,  n.i.e , 

7.  Other  services  

Total  services 

TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.    Private  

10.  Central  government  

a.  U.S.  (A.I.D.)  

b .  Other  grants  

CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sectors  

11.  Private  direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

13 .  Other  private  short-term  

14 .  Local  government  

15 •    Central  government  

a.  Loan  receipts  

b .  Loan  repayments  

c.  Local  currency  deposits  .. 

for  U.S.  account  

d.  Assets  

Monetary  sector  

17.  Commercial  bank  assets  (incr.-) 

18.  Central  institutions: 

liabilities 

19.  Central  institutions: 

Assets  (incr.-)  

a.  Foreign  securities  

b .  Payments  agreements  .... 

c .  Gold  and  foreign  

NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1961 


-23 

62 

-eh 
-22 


-1 

3 

-1 

-1 


£3_ 

23 
_* 


-6 


_2 

1 


-2 


-1 
3 


1962 


.1+1+ 


-108 
^0 


-1 
-1 
_* 

-1 


2 
23 
22 

2 


J_ 
10 


^3 
* 


10 

10 


1963 


-21 
79 

-1 


-1 
1 

-5 


1 
23 

20 
3 


-k 


-2 
3 

-k 


196U 


-25 

85 

-ion 
-19 


-2 
* 


1 

7 
19 


-11 
-13 


-2 
2 

Ik 


1965 


-13 


-9 


-2 

* 
_* 

1 
^3 
-5 


13 

3 


10 
10 


z2 
_* 

k 

-13 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000. 

Note:   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

a  -  Exchange  record  data. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  the  IMF. 
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INDONESIA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS" 


ic  of  Indonesia,  the  world's  largest  archipelago,  was  established  in  1950  as 
the  result  of  a  merger  of  a  number  of  autonomous  states  which  arose  at  the  close  of  World  War 
II.   It  consists  of  four  main  islands,  fifteen  smaller  ones  and  about  3S000  others  stretching 

miles  along  the  equator  across  the  main  shipping  lanes  between  Europe  and  the  Far 
Kast.  Java  and  Madura  contain  65%  of  the  nation's  population  and  are  among  the  most  densely- 
populated  areas  in  the  world.  Indonesia's  other  islands  are  not  heavily  populated.  Efforts 
to  relieve  population  pressures  on  Java  and  Madura  by  resettlement  on  other  islands  have  not 
been  successful. 

While  most  Indonesians  are  of  Malay  origin  and  about  95%  are  of  the  Moslem  faith,  the 
various  ethnic  groups  on  the  many  islands  are  not  strongly  united.   There  arc  relal  ively  few 

with  the  skills  and  educational  training  necessary  to  run  their  economy.   The 
Chinese  minority  comprises  about.  ->%  of  the  population.  While  the  government  in  recent  years 
ha;-,  attempted  to  restrict  Chinese  power  in  the  economy,  they  still  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence as  traders,  moneylenders  and  entrepreneurs.   After  the  abortive  coup  of  October  19&5 > 
the  government  took  even  stronger  measures  against  the  Chinese  and  in  favor  of  facilitating  the 
entry  of  Indonesians  into  trade  and  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  Indonesian-owned  companies. 

Indonesians  have  a  relatively  low  standard  of  living;  per  capita  GNP  is  roughly  estimated 
at  $100.   Health  facilities,  although  improving,  are  poor  and  life  expectancy  is  less  than  half 
that  in  the  United  States.   Substantial  improvements  are  taking  place  in  the  educational  system 
but  it  is  still  considered  inadequate. 


The  various  islands  differ  significantly  in  natural  resources.   Heavily  populated  Java  has 
especially  rich  volcanic  soil,  on  which  rice,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  coffee  and  copra  are  easy  to 
grow.   It  also  contains  some  petroleum.   The  main  petroleum  fields  however,  are  in  Sumatra 
which  also  has  important  rubber  plantations.   The  large  tin  mines  are  at  Bangka  and  Billiton. 
Borneo  has  rubber,  copra  and  petroleum,  and  the  Celebes  produces  important  quantities  of  copra. 
Most  of  Indonesia's  exports  originate  in  the  islands  outside  Java;  these  areas,  however,  receive 
only  about  one-fourth  of  Indonesia's  imports.   Because  of  their  large  contributions  to  the 
government's  customs  receipts  and  foreign  exchange  earnings  the  outer  islands  have  felt  that 
government  expenditures  in  them  should  be  increased. 


: 


Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  activity  throughout  Indonesia.   It  provides  work 
ft  r  about  '{0%   of  the  Labor  force  and  accounts  for   roughly  60%  of  the  country's  GWP.   Two  systems 
of  farming  have  grown  up  side  by  side:  smallholders  who  generally  produce  few  cash  crops  and 
estates  which  produce  crops  for  export.   Since  1953  total  agricultural  production  lias  just  kept 
with  population  growth  but  per  capita  food  output  has  grown  slightly.   Unset. Lied  conditions  have 
been  detrimental  to  estate  activities.   Rice  and  rubber  alone  now  account  for  about,  two-thirds 
of  agri.ciiLl.ural  production  and  together  with  corn,  casava,  and  copra,  for  8'//,  of  such  produc- 
tion.  Since  1956  rubber  output  has,  been  relatively  low.   Previously  by  far  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  natural  rubber,  Indonesia  is  now  in  second  place.   Except  for  rice  and  wheat  few 
foods  are  imported. 

Indonesia  is  the  most  important  free  Asiatic  producer  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  Far  East. 
Most  of  the  industry  is  operated  by  foreign  companies  under  agreements  with  the  government.   The 
Indonesian  government  has  engaged  in  negotiations  with  additional  oil  companies  for  exploitation 
rights,  particularly  of  off-shore  oil.   Indonesia's  tin  output  has  dropped  from  18%  of  the  free 
world  total,  in  1958-60  to  about  9%  in  I96U-66;  current  rate  of  output  is  relatively  low. 

Three  commodities  account  for  72%  of  Indonesia's  exports  in  196U-66  (rubber  32%,  petroleum 
35%  and  tin  5%)-   Since  rubber  and  tin  prices  fluctuate  widely,  Indonesia' s  economy  is  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  the  varying  demands  for  these  products  as  well  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  its  other  trade.   Customs  receipts  and  foreign  exchange  taxes  provide  a  large  portion 
of  total  government  revenue. 


There  is  very  little  industry  in  Indonesia  and  the  small  amount  that  exists  is  located 
principally  on  Java.   Industrial  expansion  has  been  retarded  by  the  unfavorable  investment 
climate,  lack  of  capital,  and  shortage  of  raw  materials,  repair  parts,  and  skilled  personnel. 
However,  a  now  Foreign  Investment  Law  enacted  in  early  1967  and  the  subsequent  signing  o\'   a 
bilateral  Investment  guarantee  agreement  with  the  U.S.  have  considerably  improved  the  invest- 
ment climate-. 
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NATURAL    RESOURCES 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 

(Excludes  West  Irian) 


INDONESIA 


1  ■  ;'  ,-APHY  The  four  large  islands  and  fifteen  smaller  ones  plus  roughly 

3,000  tiny  islands  which  comprise  Indonesia  stretch  some  3,000 
miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  equator,  and  lie  astride  the  main  shipping  lanes  from 
Europe  to  the  Far  East.   The  seas  separating  the  western  islands  from  mainland  Asia  are 
shallow  and  tidal  swamps  extend  far  inland.   The  eastern  islands,  however,  are  surrounded 
by  deep  waters.   The  islands  are  predominantly  mountainous,  a  central  range  running  almost 
their  entire  length.   There  are  many  large  plains,  some  of  which  have  great  fertility. 
Considerable  volcanic  activity  takes  place  in  the  Bali-Sumbawa  area;  volcanic  ash  carried 
by  rivers  to  the  plains  enriches  the  soil.   Rainfall  is  heavy  and  increases  with  altitude. 
The  dry  monsoon  occurs  from  June-September  and  the  wet  monsoon  from  October-April. 

AREA  576,000  square  miles  of  which  Borneo  (Kalimantan)  comprises  36%, 

Sumatra  32%,  Celebes  (Sulawesi)  13%,  Java  and  Madura  9%,  and  all 
other  islands  10%.   Excludes  West  Irian  (l60,000  sq.mi.). 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  12%  of  the  land  area,  a  very  low  ratio.   Per  capita  agricultural 

land  of  O.k   acres  is  about  average  for  the  Far  East.   The  parti- 
cularly productive  land  on  Java  and  Madura  has  supported  an  exceptionally  heavy  concen- 
tration of  population.   Two  systems  of  farming  exist  side  by  side  -  estates,  producing 
mainly  for  export  and  smallholders  who  may  raise  a  few  cash  crops.   Considerable  pressure 
is  being  exerted  by  farmers  on  Java  and  Sumatra  to  obtain  farmland  and  this  has  led  to 
encroachment  by  squatters  on  estates  and  forested  areas. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Indonesia  produces  a  wide  variety  of  crops.   The  most  important 

food  crops  are  rice,  corn,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  soybeans 
and  peanuts.   The  more  valuable  commercial  crops  are  rubber,  copra,  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
tobacco  and  palm  oil. 

FOREST"  About  6l%  of  the  land  area  is  forested,  more  than  double  the 

world  average.   Forests  are  mainly  used  for  fuelwood.   The  teak 
forests  on  Java  are  managed  by  the  government.   Some  pine  stands  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
seem  suitable  for  wood  pulp  use;  the  forest  resources  of  Borneo  appear  adequate  to  sup- 
port a  large  lumber  industry. 

FISHERIES  The  fishing  resources  of  Indonesia  can  sustain  a  considerably 

larger  industry.   Both  deep-sea  and  inland  fishing  are  of  im- 
portance.  Fishing  has  expanded  in  recent  years  through  the  use  of  motorized  vessels  and 
more  fisli  cultivation  in  rice  fields.   Handicaps  are  lack  of  capital,  high  interest 
rates,  and  inadequate  terminal  processing  facilities. 

MINERALS  The  country  is  rich  in  minerals .   Tin  reserves  are  large  and 

Indonesia  is  a  low-cost  producer.   There  are  plentiful  supplies 
of  bauxite;  exploitation  is  held  back  by  the  large  distance  from  potential  customers. 
While  there  are  large  iron  deposits,  presence  of  nickel  and  chromium  hinder  exploitation. 
Nickel  is  found  in  concentrations  of  from  1  -  U%.   Manganese  output  is  growing;  proved 
reserves,  however,  are  limited.   There  are  large  deposits  of  sulphur. 

FUELS  Indonesia  is  the  most  important  Asiatic  petroleum  producer  east 

of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  available  natural 
gas  is  being  used.   Coal  is  of  low  grade,  but  it  is  believed  coking  coal  may  be  found. 

.  '.:.','  Inland  waterways  are  important  on  eastern  Sumatra  and  iorneo, 

abundant  rainfall  making  for  good  navigability;   they  are  gen- 
erally unimportant  in  Java,  Madura  and  the  Celebese.   There  are  numerous  promising  sites 
for  development  by  hydroelectric  power. 
'  1 NP  Roughly  estimated  at  about  $100  per  capita  (1966) . 

HUMAN    RESOURCES 

i'CiriiLA'riQIM  110  million  (mid-1967);  excl.  West;  Iran  est.  at  My'^OOO. 

Annual  growth  Oficially  ust.  at.  about,  2.h%,    but  may  be  considerably  higher. 

l-opulation  density  2.Uper  square  mile  and  varies  considerably.   Java  ana  Madura 

with  1,?50  persons  per  square  mile  are  among  the  most  heavily 
populated  places  in  the  world.  Density  per  square  mile  on  the  other  main  islands  are: 
Celebes  90;  Sumatra  90;  horm-o  20;  other  islands  120. 

Principal  Cities  Java:' Djakarta,  Surabaja,  Jogjakarta,  Semarang,  Bandung, 

Surakarta,  and  Malang;   Sumatra:   Medan  and  Palmbang;  Borneo: 
aad jarmasin  and  Pontianak;   Celebes:   Makassar. 

resettlement  To  relieve  the  population  pressure  on  Java,  the  government  has 

encouraged  and  assisted  resettlement.  The  inadequate  response 
to  date  is  ascribed  in  large  part  to  the  need  for  social  and  economic  facilities  in  the 
resettlement  areas. 

Composition  About  95%  of  the  Indonesians  are  of  Malay  stock.  Chinese  were 

officially  .estimated  at  2.3  million  at  the  end  of  1066. 
Religion  Roughly  95%  of  the  people  are  Muslim  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


LABQi       Plentiful,  but  skilled  labor  is  very  scarce.  Properly  trained 

and  supervised,  Indonesians  have  proven  to  be  good  industrial 
workers.  About  70%  of  the  labor  force  is  in  agriculture. 
EDUCATION 

ueneral  Substantial  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  educational  facil- 
ities available  to  Indonesians.   Schooling  is  not  free  at  any 
level  but  two-thirds  of  school-age  children  up  to  12  were  in  school  (i960).   Less  than  1% 
of  the  population  receives  a  university  education. 

LITERACY  "43%  aged  15  and  over;  based  on  a  1961  sample  survey  in  Java. 

STUDENTS  In  1961  there  were  10.7  million  students  who  comprised  11$  of  the 

population.   Secondary  school  enrollment  up  from  700,000  in  I96I  t.o  1  million  in  1964. 

TEACHERS  One  primary' teacher  per  4-0  pupils,  1  secondary  teacher  per  23 

pupil:;  (vii.h). 
HEALTH 

ife  expectancy  About  32  years,  lower  than  the  average  for  the  area  and  less  than 

half  that  of  the  U.S. 

Infant  mortality  Roughly  estimated  at  L25  per  1,000  live  births  (1964). 

Physicians  One  physician  per  34,820  people  (196^).   Facilities  are  being 

provided  to  increase  the  number  of  doctors  and  trained  nurses. 

Health  facilities  Facilities  are  improving  but  are  still  far  from  adequate.   In  1964 

there  were  1,400  inhabitants  per  hospital  bed,  (U.S.  110  per  bed). 

Diet  The  low  per  capita  caloric  intake  is  about  2,l60  calories ( 1959-61) . 

Main  diseases  Malaria,  tuberculosis,  yaws,  leprosy,  intestinal  parasites,  tra- 
choma, blindness  and  hookworms. 

TRANSPORT    POWER  &  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  well  integrated  Java  network  connects  the  principal  cities. 

In  Sumatra,  the  three  most  developed  areas  are  served  by  uncon- 
nected railroads.   In  Madura,  the  most  productive  areas  have  railroad  service. 

HIGHWAYS  50,000  miles  .in  I960.   Road  transport  is  increasing;  highways  are 

handling  most  of  the  shorthaul  movement  and  securing  a  larger 
share  of  long-haul  freight.   Java  and  Madura  have  an  extensive  road  network  and  Sumatra  a 
more  limited  system;  road  networks  are  localized  in  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Lesser  Sunda 
Islands  and  the  Moluccas. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  About  ^82,000  gross  registered  tons  (1966)5  tonnage  is  increasing. 

Efficiency  of  operation  could  be  improved  substantially. 
HARBORS  Indonesia's  harbors  handle  large  volumes  oV   freight.   Ports  accom- 
modating ocean  vessels  are:   Java  -  Surabaja,  Tandjungpriok; 
Sumatra  -  Belawan,  Palembang,  Sabang,  Teluk  Rajur;  Celebes  -  Makassar;  Borneo  -  Balikpapan. 
The  important  ports  of  Semarang  and  Tjirebon  are  served  by  lighters. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  Garuda,  the  government-owned  airline,  provides  inter-  and  intra- 

island  as  well  as  limited  foreign  service.   A  private  line  pro- 
vides internal  service  while  external  service  is  furnished  by  international  air  lines. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Most  of  Indonesia's  limited  power  capacity  is  on  Java.   Per  capita 

output  is  small. 

MANUFACTURING  The  small  industrial  sector,  largely  located  on  Java,  is  confined 

mainly  to  textiles,  cement,  paper,  a  few  chemicals,  processing  of 
agricultural  commodities  ana  lignt  consumer  uroducts.  Industry  has  been  experiencing  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  recent  years,  as  the  economic  situation  deteriorated,  because  of  the 
inability  to  import  raw  materials  and  spare  parts. 

MINING  Production  of  crude  oil  is  expanding.  Tin  output  is  rising  from 

the  low  levels  reached  in  I963.   Coal  production  is  far  below 
1953-54  levels. 
FOREIGN  TRADE  PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Disturbed  political  and  economic  conditions  have  held  down 

Indonesian  exports  in  recent  years.   Exports  in  1966  were  29% 
below  the  1957  level.   Of  1964-66  exports,  oil  accounted  for  3?%  and  rubber,  32%. 

T MI 'CRTS  Shortages  of  foreign  exchange  have  forced  import  restrictions  and 

have  not  permitted  a  normal  import  pattern  to  emerge  in  recent 
years. 
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ITEM 

POPULATION:  a (Annual  Growth:  2.5$) 

(Midyear) (P^ro-nt  Urban:  15%) 

PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE 

tal  production  index  

r  capita  production  index  

3.  Food  production  index  

4.  Per  capita  food  prod,  index 

5.  Rice,  rough  

6.  Coprab  

7.  Cassava  

8 .  Rubber  

industry/mining 

1 .  Petroleum,  crude  

2.  Tin  concentrates  (metal  cont.)  ., 

3 .  Cement  


D.  marine/forestry 

1.    Fish  catches   

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goodr  &  .services  - 
5-   Minus  exports  of  floods  &  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

7.  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  IBEXES 

1.  Consumer  prices  (Djakarta)  

H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX*  ''. 

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES d 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  

2 .  Expend! tures ,  total  

3.  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  KLnuncing: 
k.   Foreign  grants  and  loans  

5.  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves  .. 


UNIT 


1958 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


A. 


Thousands 


89,M+1 


102,500 


104,900  107,500 


110,100 


112,740 


i,: 


1957-59=100 


1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 


101 

101 
101 
101 

12,280 

1,080 

11,280 

700 

16,100 

23.6 

300 


107 

94 
109 

95 

12,950 

1,190 

11,750 

650 

22,820 
16.6 

kko 


108 

92 

108 

92 

13,600 

1,210 

11,270 

720 

23,760 

Ik .  9 

360 


113 

9h 

114 

95 

14,060 

1,350 

12,100 

710 

22,400 

12.7 

360 


116? 

ll6r 

i^c? 

i,30cr 

12,500? 

760? 

25,260 

13.8 


1,000  MT 


Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


690 


1,600 
18 


1,820 
18 


96O 


1,950 
19 


1,000 


1,955 
18 


3-2(3  mos) 


Mill.  US  $ 


Percent 
Dollars 


10,750E 


100E 


196>100 

1963=100 
Mill . rupiahs 


11 


205 


256 


830         9,502       25,612 


1,030         7,804* 


283.4        923.4 

681.3     2,526.3 

-397.9  -1,602.9 


52,416(4  mos) 


13,670       81,300* 
29,010  !    81,300 
-15,340 


t    -   Numbers   indicate  basic   sources   listed  on  next  page.        n.a.    or  blank  space  »  Not  available;   a  dash  indicates   zero. 

*  -   Less   than  one-half  the  unit  shown.  **  -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 

P  -   Preliminary.  E  -  Estimate.  ©  -  End  of  period. 

a   -   Reviseo    si  ries.      These   estimate's   exclude  West  Irian   (mid-1968  pop. est.   894,006). 

only.  c   -  Money  in  circulation.  d  -  See  note  on  page  9.  e   -  Budget. 
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TEM 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

.    f.o.b 

.   c .  i .  f 




'INC   PARTfi 
to:    1.   United  States    

2.  Malaysia  &  Singapore 

3.  United  Kingdom  

4.  Japan  

5.  Communist  bloc   

Importt-   from:   1.   United  States   

(c.i.f.)  2.   Western  Europe   .... 

3.  Japan  

4.  Hong  Kong   

5.  Communist  bloc   .... 
(f.o.b.) 


MAIN  EXTORTS 

1.  Rubber   

2.  Petroleum  and  products 

3.  Tin   (metal  &  ore)    .... 

4.  Coconut  products  


I.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.  ) 


.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 
1. 


TEEMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  *  Imp) 

1.  Export  prices  

2.  Import  prices  


UNIT 


Mill. 


Mill. 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


1963=100 


1958 


130 

« 

27 
51+ 
82 
l4l 
70 
24 

46 

262 

315 

36 
23 


119 

106 

89 


1964 


724 
-622 

102 


170 
75 
19 

115 

n.a. 

81 

1^5 

133 

50 

n.a. 

231 

267 

34 

26 


1965 


708 

-718 

-10 


165 
i.a. 

' 

134 

81 

46 

194 

225 

36 


223 

271 

40 

18 


116(3  mos) 
114        " 


1966 


679 

ai 

96 


179 

n.a. 

13 

158 

n.a. 

66 

200 

130 

86 


223 

206 
31a 

15 


1967 


1968 


-518(10  mos) 


101 


156 


169 
238 
49a 

13 


25(2  mos] 

39       " 
5a     - 

3       " 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Bal,-ince  on  goods  and  services  .... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  


OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS" 

1.  Cold  

2.  IMF  gold  tranche  

3.  Foreign  exchange  


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill.   US  $ 


.    OTHER   OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,    GROSS® 
.   COMMVTRCIAL  BANK   FOREIGN   ASSETS, GROSS® 

.   CENTRAL  DANK  LIABILITIES®    

.   COMMERCIAL  DANK   LIABILITIES®    


EXCHANGE  RATE   (official)®    ... 
1.    Selling   rate   (Hong   Kong)b 


Rupiah/US  $ 


-41 

217 

37 

180 

29 
29 

0.103 


-229 
25 
24 
56 


5.747 


-247 

18 

25 

5 

21E 


13* 


35.4 


-123 

-44 
15 
70 

23I 


143.3 


251.3 


310.6(Mar) 


SIC  SOURCES: 

lonthly   Statistical  Bulletin, "international 

n  Council . 

3DA  Special  calculations    for  AID/w. 

i  "Monthly  3ulletin  of  Statistics." 

1  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

V  "World  Energy  Supplies." 

ised  on  national  data,    adjusted  by  A.I.D. 


7.  "Warta  B.P.S."  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,   Republic  of 

Indonesia. 

8.  (Quarterly  Economic  Review,  Djakarta. 

9.  Estimates  based  on  various  published  sources. 


10.  IMF  ''International  Financial  Statistics." 

11.  IMF  ."Direction  of  Trade." 

12.  Table  on  pp.  11-12;  mainly  IMF 

13.  Foreign  Service  despatches. 

or  blank  space  -  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.    ©  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate. 


Preliminary. 


in  ore  only. 


b  -  New  rupiah-revalued  effective  December  1965. 
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Production 

130 


(Index-  1957-59  =  100) 
Total  Output 


(000  Tons)  760F 

720      710 


'63    '64    '65    '66    '67  '63    '64    '65    '66    '67 


P-Preliminary 


Exchange  Rate 


150 


300 


450 


1966 

By  New   Rupioh 

b/ Monthly  Averoge(Hong  Kong) 


1967 


1968 


Domestic  Prices 


(Index     1963=100) 


Cost  of  Living57 

(Djokorto) 


205 


100 


=V, 


Average  tor  period 


830 


25,612 


9,502 


1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 


Foreign  Trade 


1200 


900 


1961    '62    '63     '64    '65    '66       1965        1966       I' 
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A.I.D.    (E, 


INDONESIA 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

(Millions  of  Rupiahs) 


ITEM 


A .  REVENUES  -  TOTAL 

1 .  Income  taxes  , 

2.  Customs  and  exchange  taxes 

3.  Sales  and  excise  taxes  .... 

h.  Other  taxes  , 

5.  Other  revenues  , 

B .  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  , 

1.  Defense 

2 .  Other  , 

C .  DEFICIT  , 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  December  31 


1962 


7^.0 

19.0 
9-2 

15.7 
8.6 

21.5 
122.1 

59-8 
62.3 

-U8.1 


1963 


162.1 

35.2 
64.0 
36.8 

10.1+ 
15.7 

329.8 

92.1+ 
237.1+ 


•167.7 


1964 


283.1+ 

71.6 
73.0 
67.2 
35.6 
36.0 

681.3 

144.7 
536.6 


-397.9 


1965 


923A 

306.4 

224.5 

260.7 

81.5 

50.3 

2,526.3 

521.9 
2,004.4 


•1,602.9 


1966 


13,670.0 

2,Ul0.0 
2,320.0 
3,950.0 
2,170.0 
2,820.0 

2,901.0 

n.a. 
n.a. 


-l',,3U0.0 


1967 


81,300.0 

10,470.0 
23,290.0 
15,290.0 
750.0 
31,500.0 

81,300.0 

n.a. 
n.a. 


NOTE:   The  available  data  were  not  compiled  according  to  the  A.I.D.  concepts  and  standards, 
but  from  published  sources. 


*  -  New  rupiah  -  revalued  effective  December  1965. 
a  -  Budget. 
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INDONESIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars] 


ITEM 

A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  a. 

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b.1  

b.   Imports,  c.i.f 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

4 .  Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

8.  Other  services  

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.  Private  , 

10.  Central  government  

United  States  Gov ' t  

Japan  

Other  

C.  CAFITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment  , 

12 .  Other  private  long-term , 

13 .  Other  private  short-term , 

14 .  Local  government  , 

15 .  Central  government  

a.  Loan  receipts  

1 .  United  States  

2.  Sino-Soviet  area  

3 •   Western  Europe  

k.      Commercial  credits  

5 •   Other  lenders  

b .  Loan  repayments  

1 .  United  States  

2 .  Sino-Soviet  area  

3 .' "  Western  Europe  

k .   Commercial  credits  

5 .   Other  lenders  

c.  -Local  currency  deposits  for 

U.S.  account  

d.  Other  assets  and  liabilities  .... 
Monetary  sector 

16.  Commercial  bank  liabilities  

17-    Commercial  "bank  assets  (increase-)  .. 
18.    Central  institution:  liabilities0  ... 

a .  To  IMF  

b .  To  other  

19-    Bank  of  Indonesia:  assets  (increase-) 

a.  IMF  subscription  

b .  Foreign  exchange  

c .  Monetary  gold  

D.  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


1962 


-235 

711 

-737 

^26 


-U5 

-9 

-3 
-100 

-2k 

-28 
-ZU9" 


-13 
36 
T 
20 
10 


11 
1 


7k 

205" 

T20) 

(120) 

(4o) 

(-) 

(26) 

-160 

G53) 
(-52) 

(-31) 

(-) 

(-110 

25 
3 


122 

_k2 

21 

21 


5 

-1 

-1+2 


1963 


-215 

656 

-602 

"5* 


-31+ 

-7 

-6 

-97 

-51 

-7k 

-2E9 


-12 
26 

16 
1 


10 


87 

lUI 

193) 
(2k) 

(23) 
(-) 
(1) 

-90 

(^10) 
(-1+0) 

(-26) 

(-7 

(-H0 

35 

1 


18 
J+o 

20 
20 

bk 

75 

9 

-38 


196U 


Data  reported  by  IMF  in  U.S.  $. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund. 

Note:  The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  IMF. 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES. 


-229 

631 
-589 

~k~2 


-3k 
-10 

-7 

-92 

-53 

-75 

-271 


2k 


25 


128 

150 


-io4 


72 


-2k 

-57 
33 

71 


1965 


-2l+7 

633 

-609 
"25 


-30 

-11 
-8 
-91+ 
-62 
-66 
-271 


25 
n.a. 

18 


228 
"53 


-58 


223 

-9 

22 

2 

20 

-52 

-52 
15 


1966 


-123 

71*+ 


-62 

-7 
-18 
-47 

-35 
-72 

'251 


15 
n.a. 

-kk 
50 


100 

Io5 


-31+ 


30 


29 

-159 

-163 

6 

l4l 

W> 
-24 

-9 


1 
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AID  (PPC/SRD) 


INDONESIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


a  -  Includes  the  following  transactions  of  the  foreign- owned  oil  companies  ($millions). 


ITEM 


1962 


1963 


196U 


1965 


1966 


A.  Exports,  f.o.b.  . 

B.  Imports,  f.o.b.  , 

C.  Trade  balance  ... 

D.  Services  , 

E.  Balance  on  goods 

and  services  . . 


241 

-55 
I5o" 

-115 
71 


244 
-110 

13S 
-128 


206 
^59 
lW 
n.a. 


n.a. 


210 
-60 
150 
n.a. 

n.a. 


195 
^58 

137 
n.a. 


n.a. 


b  -  The  data  are  based  mainly  on  the  exchange  record.   There  are  significant  and  un- 
reconcilable  differences  between  the  trade  data  used  in  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  trade  data  reported  by  customs . 

c  -  Liabilities  of  the  Bank  of  Indonesia  and  of  the  Central  Government. 
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JAPAN 


JAPAN 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Heavily  populated,  Japan  is  poorly  endowed  with  natural  resources  for  industry  or 
with  sufficient  agricultural  resources  to  feed  its  people.   These  obstacles  to  its  development 
have  been  overcome  through  the  effective  utilization  of  a  skilled,  industrious  labor  force,  tech- 
technical  know-how,  and  managerial  ability.  After  almost  two  decades  of  sustained  growth,  Japan 
is  a  leading  industrial  power,  ranking  with  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.   The 
economy  has  prospered  in  recent  years,  with  a  10%  average  rate  of  GNP  growth  in  the  decade  1957- 
1966.   Because  of  its  large  population,  however,  Japan's  per  capita  GNP  is  still  considerably 
below  most  West  European  countries. 

Its  population  of  100  million  approximately  half  that  of  the  United  States,  reside  in 
an  area  only  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  Montana.  Japan  has  been  making  intensive  efforts 
to  control  an  already  relatively  low  rate  of  population  growth.  As  a  result  the  current  annual 
rate  of  increase  is  about  1.0$  as  compared  to  an  average  annual  rate  of  1.5$  in  1920-35-  Unem- 
ployment has  remained  low,  and  underemployment  which  was  substantial  in  the  past,  has  been 
considerably  reduced  as  the  demand  for  labor  has  grown.  Shortages  of  younger  workers  have  been 
increasing  because  of  the  declining  birth  rate,  the  tendency  to  longer  periods  of  schooling, 
and  increased  economic  activity.   These  shortages  have  contributed  to  rising  wage  levels. 

Japan's  industrial  establishment  produces  the  entire  range  of  products  needed  by 
modern  industry.   The  manufacturing  sector,  which  accounts  for  the  largest  single  share  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product  --  nearly  30  percent  —  and  employs  about  25  percent  of  the 
working  force  is  the  fastest  growing  sector  of  the  economy.   Growth  has  been  particularly  rapid 
in  industries  producing  capital  goods,  consumer  durable  goods  and  chemicals.  Japan  has  been 
the  world's  foremost  shipbuilding  nation  for  a  decade,  constructing  in  1966  nearly  half  of  the 
global  output  of  merchant  vessels  launched. 


Large  modern  factories  employing  1,000  and  more  workers  produce  the  bulk  of  the  output 
in  the  heavy  industries.   But  small  factories  play  an  important  role  in  many  fields;  establish- 
ments with  less  than  100  persons  produce  the  major  share  of  total  output  in  such  industries  as 
lumber  and  wood  products,  leather,  apparel  and  fabricated  metals. 


The  agricultural  sector,  including  fishing  and  forestry,  accounts  for  approximately 
one-eight  of  Die  GNP  and  provides  employment  for  about  27$  of  the  working  force.  As  in  other 
Industrialized  nations,  the  relative  importance  of  the  agricultural  sector  has  been  diminishing 
with  population  movement  from  the  farm  to  the  urban  centers.  Agriculture  is  centered  on  cereals 
and  pulses,  although  the  production  of  livestock,  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables  has  made  substan- 
tial gains  in  recent  years.   Intensive  cultivation,  irrigation  and  fertilization  measures  enable 
Japan  to  obtain  high  yields  from  a  relatively  poor  soil.   Output  of  rice  has  steadily  increased, 
and  only  a  small  portion  of  total  rice  requirements  is  currently  imported.  However,  Japan  is 
still  heavily  dependent  on  food  imports  of  wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  and  sugar.   It  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  world  fishing  industry,  both  as  a  consumer  and  as  an  exporter.  Fish  is  the 
main  source  of  animal  protein  in  the  average  Japanese  diet,  but  consumption  of  meat  has  been 
growing  in  importance . 


Japan  is  a  major  trading  nation  and  its  economic  structure  is  heavily  dependent  on 
imports  and  exports  --  food  and  industrial  raw  materials  in  the  former  case  and  world  markets 
for  its  manufactured  products  in  the  latter.   Both  the  value  and  volume  of  commodity  exports 
have  grown  substantially  in  recent  years  and  export  earnings  contribute  about  10$  to  the  GNP. 
Japan  also  receives  heavy  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  its  modern  merchant  fleet  and  U.S. 
military  expenditures  for  goods  and  services. 

As  Japan's  economic  strength  has  grown,  it  has  become  increasingly  important  as  a 
donor  of  economic  and  technical  aid  to  the  less  developed  nations.   It  is  a  member  of  the  0ECD 
Development  Assistance  Committee  and  is  one  of  the  leading  donor  members  of  the  newly  formed 
Asian  Development  Bank. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  The  fo&r  main  islands  of  Japan  stretch  about  1,200  miles  in  a 

north-south  direction.   The  relatively  cold  winters  in  Hokkaido, 
the  northernmost  island,  and  ir/  the  adjacent  northern  port  ion  of  Honshu  have  retarded  their 
development.   The  central  and  southwestern  sections  of  Japan  are  subtropical.   Rugged  hills 
and  mountains  occupy  75%  of  the  country  making  transportation  difficult  and  costly  and 
leaving  narrow  plains  for  cultivation.   The  17,000  miles  of  coastline  contain  many  good 
harbors.   Floods,  earthquakes'  and  typhoons  are  frequent  and  sometimes  cause  major  damage. 

AREA  1^3,000  square  miles  (about  the  same  as  Montana)  of  which  Honshu, 

the  largest  and  most  important  island,  occupies  89,000  sq. miles. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAMP  19/ percent  of  the  land  area;  agricultural  land  per  capita  of  0.2 

acres  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  Far  East.   Heavy  and  frequent  ap- 
plications of  fertilizer  oh  the  poor  thin  soil,  together  with  intensive  cultivation  and 
select  quality  of  seeds  result  in  very  high  yields.   Farms  average  2.3  acres  in  size  and 
90  percent  are  cultivated  by  owners. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Japan  raises  80  percent  of  its  food  requirements  principally  rice, 

wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  potatoes  and  fruit.   The  fish  catch  is  of 
major  importance.   Large  quantities  of  silk  are  also  produced.   Livestock  is  raised  princi- 
pally to  provide  draft  power. 
FORESTS  About  65  percent  of  the  land  is  forested.   Forests  have  been  dam- 
aged by  overcutting  to  meet  the  large  war  and  post-war  demands. 

FISHERIES  Japan  ranks  second  in  world  fish  production,  despite  its  loss 

of  rich  fishing  areas  following  World  War  II. 

MrNERALS  Japanese  resources  are  limited  being  well  stocked  with  iron  pyrites, 

limestone  and  sulfur  but  very  short  of  iron  ore,  bauxite,  tin,  lead 
and  manganese. 
EG  ELS  While  Japan  has  plentiful  supplies  of  bituminous  coal  it  lacks  ade- 
quate supplies  of  coking  and  anthracite  coal.   Sinco  petroleum 
production  is  small,  Japan  imports  roughly  90  percent  of  its  domestic  requirements. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  many  short  swift  streams  flowing  down  the  mountainous  terrain 

are  important  sources  of  hydroelectric  power.   As  waterways,  the 
shallow  streams  are  relatively  unimportant. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GNP  Manufacturing  28$, ;■   agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  12$;  trade 

and  finance,  27%;  transportation  communication  and  utilities,  9% 
construction  7%;  administration,  defense  and  other,  17%  (1966). 


HUMAN    RESOURCES 

POPULATION  100  million  (1968);  it  is  the  seventh  largest  country  in  the  world. 

ANNUAL  GROWTH  About  1  percent  as  compared  with  1.3  percent  for  the  developed 

countries  of  the  free  world.   The  rate  of  growth  reached  a  low 
point  in  1959  and  has  been  rising  slowly  since  then. 

1  1  P1ILATI0N  p.  ENS  I  TV  700  per  square  mile,  very  high. 

IMMIGRATION  Recently  immigration  has  been  about  as  large  as  emigration. 

RKb"lG"[Q!Jf'  Primarily  Shinto  and  Buddhism.   Shinto  followers  may  also  be 

members  of  other  religions. 

'''  ilJ'.'ENTHATKJN  The  population  is  most  heavy  in  the  south  and  centra]  portions  of 

Japan,  the  major  concentrations  being  in  the  narrow  plains,  valleys, 
and  coastal  areas.   Honshu  is  the  most  important  island.   There  are  many  large  cities  which 
present  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  numerous  small  villages  and  towns. 

LABOR  KQpCK  About  66%  of  population  15  or  over  is  in  labor  force,  of  which  27% 

are  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries;  35%  In  trade  and  ser- 
vices, 31$  in  manufacturing,  mining  and  construction.   Japan  has  an  abundance  of   skilled 
labor.   Management-labor  relationships  are  paternalistic  and  solidly  imoedden  in  Japanese 
customs;  recently,  however,  the  paternalistic  attitude  has  been  undergoing  slight  modifi- 
cations.  Under-utilization  of  labor  is  common. 

'■'■■■   :,'■'..■■  lOJfflENT  Despite  the  substantial  increases  in  the  labor  force  sir.ce  1959, 

there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  unemployment.   Because 
of  paternalistic  practices,  data  on  totally  unemployed  lose  part  of  tneir  significance. 
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EDUCATION 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D 


General  Compulsory  education  has  been  in  effect  many  years  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  high  rate  of  attendance.  There  are  many  institutions 
of  higher  learning  covering  both  academic  and  technical  fields. 

Literacy  Over  98%  of  the  population  is  literate 

Teachers  One  teacher  per  100  persons  in  1965- 

Students  About  22$  of  the  population  in  1965. 

jife  expectancy  70  years  (Male  and  female  - (1963);  just  slightly  below  U.S. 

Infant  mortality  20  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  1965  -  very  low.   (U.S.  -  25 

deaths  per  1,000  live  births). 

Physicians  One  per  900  persons  (1965). 

Health  facilities  100  persons  per  hospital  bed  in  1962. 

?>iet.  Grains  and  pulses  make  up  72%  of  the  diet  which  provides  a  daily 

caloric  intake  of  2,360  calories  (I959_6l). 
Main  diseases  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  controlling  the  high 

incidence  of  tuberculosis. 
insurance  plans  A  compulsory  insurance  system  covers  workmen's  compensation, 

health,  old  age,  and  survivors  insurance. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  Some  22,700  miles  of  track  connect  all  principal  cities.   The 

system  is  overtaxed  and  often  more  freight  tonnage  moves  by  truck 
than  by  rail.   Railway  expansion  would  be  expensive  due  to  nature  of  the  terrain. 

HIGHWAYS  615,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  1*6,000  miles  are  paved.   The 

road  network  connects  all  the  major  cities.   Many  roads  are 
narrow,  and  outside  the  major  centers  the  highway  system  reflects  neglect  and  lack  of  main- 
tenance.  A  ten-year  improvement  plan  has  been  adopted. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  Japan,  a  major  shipbuilding  country,  has  the  fifth  largest  ship- 
ping fleet  in  the  world  -  12.0  million  tons  in  1965  (U.S.  -  22 
million  tons ) . 

HARBORS  There  are  60  important  harbors.   The  major  harbors  can  accommodate 

the  largest  of  vessels  and  are  well  equipped. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  Japan  is  an  important  international  air  terminal.   Internal  use  of 

airways  is  deterred  by  their  high  cost. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Of  the  1+1.0  million  KW  of  installed  capacity  in  1965,  U0%  was 

hydroelectric  and  60%  themal. 

MANUFACTURING  Japan  has  a  highly  developed  industrial  complex,  a  unique  asset 

in  the  Far  East.   In  sharp  contrast  to  Japan's  modern  plants  are 
the  vast  numbers  of  handicraft  and  small  industries. 

MINING  Japanese  coal  mines  are  high-cost  producers  of  a  low  heat  value 

bituminous  coal.   Zinc  is  plentiful  but  iron  ore,  coking  coal, 
petroleum,  high-refractory  clays  and  glass  sand  are  short  or  lacking  entirely. 


1 


FOREIGN   TRADE   PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Japan  has  been  successful  in  expanding  its  postwar  export  trade . 

In  1967  exports  had  almost  doubled  the  1963  level,  although  the  1967  growth  was  slowed  down 
due  to  the  brisk  expansion  of  domestic  demand  and  unfavorable  market  conditions  abroad. 

IMPORTS  Imports  have  been  expanding  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate  than  exports . 

(1967  imports  were  73%  above  the  1963  level).   Composition  of 
1967  imports:  fuels,  19%;  food,  l6%;  metal  ores,  lU%;  fibers,  8%;  machinery,  8%  other  man- 
ufactured goods,  18%  and  all  other,  17%. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 

"X   POPULATION:   (Annual  Grouth:  1.0$) 

(Midyear)     (i  ,rccnt  Urban:  Gkj0) 

PRODUCTION 

B.  AGRICULTURE 

1.  Total  production  index  

.  P  i-  capita  production  index 

3.   Pice,  rough  

h .      Sugar  cane  

5 .   Barley  

■  .   Wheat  

C.  industry/mining 

1.  Industrial  production  index  

.  Manufacturing  index  

3 •   Crude  steel  

1+ • .  Cement  

5 .  Mining  index  

6 .  Coal  

7 .  Gas ,  natural  

8-   Iron  ore  (metal  content)  

D.  MARINE/ FORESTRY 

1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Roundwood  product  ion  

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  price:;  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

1+.   Plus  imports  of  goods  &  cervices • 

5.  Minus  export:-,  of  goods  ft.  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

7.  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  FLEXES 

1.  Wholesale  prices  

2 .  Cost  of  living  

II.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX®  

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE:;'' 

1.  Domestic  revenue:;,  total  

.''.  Expenditures,  total  

"1'  which  defense  

3.  Deficit  or  surplua  

II.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

J .  Outstanding  as  of  Jan. 1°  

2 .  Annual  payments  

3.  of  which  amortization  


UNIT 


1958 


I 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Thousands 


91 , 5'tO 


96,906 


97,960 


98,865 


99,920 


100,090 


1957-59=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
Mill.  MT 

1963=100 
Mill.  MT 

Mill.cu.Mt. 
1,000  MT 

1,000  MT 
Mill.cu.MT 

Billion  KWH 
KWH 


99 

99 

lU,990 

230 

2,070 

1,280 


1+6 
k6 

12.1 
15.0 

8.6 
33-7 

U79 
1,150 

5,500 
60.7 

83.I 
010 


115 
109 

15,730 
820 

1,200 
1,21*0 


116 

116 

39-8 

33-0 

101 

50.9 

2,070 

1,1+30 

6,1+00 
61.7 

175-9 
1,820 


117 

109 

15,510 

780 

1,230 

1,290 


120 

121 

1+1.2 

32.7 

100 

1+9.5 

2,020 

1,1+30 

6,900 
59.2 

188.1+ 
1,920 


120 

111 

15,930 

81+0 

1,110 

1,020 


136 

137 

1+7.7 

38.3 

105 

51-3 

2,100 

1,320 


208.7 
2,110 


119^ 
l8,060p 


1,030? 
1,000? 


162 

161+ 

62.1 

1+3.3 

10l+ 

1+7-5 

2,160 

1,21U 


237.5 
2,380 


177(3  mos) 

180 
16.2 
11.2 
10.8* 
L2.2 

603 

277 


Billion   yen 
Billion  US  $ 


Percent 

Dollars 


11,31+2 
31.5 

'+3.7 

3-1 

-3-7 

1+3.1 
26.1 

5.8 
10.6 

0.6 

+3-7$ 
1+77 


"7,782 
77.2 

8't.  9 

8.5 

-8.1 

85.^ 

1+6.0 

8.6 

27.1+ 
3-3 

+ll+  •  % 
877 


•50,501+ 

8l+. 7 

88.1 

9-1 

-10.0 

87.2 

1+9.0 

8.7 

28.0 

1-5 

+3-7$ 
899 


>,5,092 

97.5 

97.5 

10.2 

-11.6 

96.1 
53-1+ 

9.U 
30.7 

2.6 

+10.7$ 


1+1,638 
115.7 

110.8 

-0.5 

110.3 

57-9 

9-9 

36.2 

6.3 

+13-7$ 
l,07l+ 


Jl 


1963=100 
1963=100 

Billion    yen 
$   Millions 


97 
79 


i+l 


101 
10'+ 


113 


105 

111 


136 


105 
116 


152 


-  (Fiscal  Year  Ending  March  31 )  - 


1,185.7 
2UI+.6 
221.6 


3,121+ 
3,122 
(2W0 

+2 

2,02l+.8 
227.1+ 
160.2 


3,1+67 
3,5^6 
(200) 

-79 

2,180.2 
21+7.7 
250.8 


3,923 

(306) 

-371+ 

2,187.3 
250.8 
172.1+ 


106 
122 


171+  ' 

'+,03?3 
)+,l0)+ 
(3'+6) 

-ii»5 

',215.7 


107(5  mos) 
128 


l69(Apr) 


'+,973'' 
(375) 

-377 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  «  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    *■*  -  Converted  at  360  yen  per  US  dollar. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    ©  -  End  of  period. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.  b  -  The  net  foreign  balances  in  the  GNP  may  differ  from 
those  shown  in  the  balance  of  payments  table  because  of  adjustment  to  constant  1966  price  data.  c  -  Data  not 
exactly  comparable  with  previously  published  data.   d  -  Budget.   e  -  Based  on  disbursements. 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd] 


ITEM 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


.  |  i'V   TRADI 

,   c.i.f. 

■  t  i>i     balanc 


UDINC    I'ARTNKRS 
to:    1.    United  States    . 
,    Hong  Kong    

3 .  Korea,   South   . , 

4.  Communist  bloc 


L.  Import:;  from:  1.  United  States  

(c.i.f.)    P..   Malaysia  &  Singapore 
3.  Communist  bloc  


) 


M.  MAIN  EXPORTS  (f.o.b. 

1.  Cotton  fabrics  

2 .  Rayon  fabrics  

3.  Iron  and  steel  products  .. 

4.  Mach.,  elec.appl.,  transp. 

N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Food  

2 .  Raw  cotton  

3.  Iron  ore  


equip . 


0.  PRICES  OK 
1. 


MAIN  EXPORTS 


P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp 
1 .  Export  pricon  . . 

P.    Import   price:;    .  . 


Imp) 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

BALANCE  OK  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balanc:  on  goods  and  servicer,  .... 

2.  Privj.tr:  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grant::  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipt:;  (net)  


R. 


T. 
TT. 

V. 

w. 

WW. 
X. 


OFFICIAL  RESERVE; 

1.  Gold  '.  . 

2.  IMF  gold  tranche 
3-  Foreign  exchange 


GROSS' 
b.  ... 


OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS ^    CROSI 
COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS,  GROSi 

PAYMENT   AGREEMENTS    

CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

SPECI AL  DOLLAR  EARNINGS    

KXC1LANGK,  RATE    (official)®    

1 .  IMF  par  value   

2.  Hon/;  Kong  rate    


UNIT 


Mill.    US   I 


Mill.    \li 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


196 3=100 


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill.    US 


Yen  per  US$ 


t     BASIC   SOURCES: 

1.  UN   "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

2.  USDA  Economic  Research  Service   special    calculations 

for  AIl)/w  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  IMF  "International  Financial    Statistics." 

4.  Dank  of  Japan  "Economic  Statistics." 

5.  UN   "Statistical  Yearbook." 


1958 


3,033 

-I'/. 


692 

100 
57 

7'4 

1,058 
126 

79 


317 
228 
250 
627 


574 
448 
206 


98 
L04 
106 


463 

-16 
-234 


1,062 

54 

62 

946 


139 

484 

36O 
n.a. 


1964 


6,674 
-7,938 


-1,264 


1,866 
292 

109 
421 

2,337 
283 
498 


310 

151 

910 

1,958 


1,386 
439 
420 


95 

98 
3.03 


-408 

52 

-83 

11 

2.019 
304 
220 

1,495 


74 


329 

360 
383 


1965 


8,452 


282 


2,5-17 
288 
180 

431 

2,364 
295 
556 


303 

158 

1,290 

2,643 


1,470 
442 
524 


<fi 

97 

109 


1,017 
-32 
-94 
-18 

2.152 
328 
255 

1,569 


59 


345 

360 
388 


1966 


9,777 

.'53 


1,010 
369 

335 
607 

2,658 

350 
710 


286 

154 

1,293 

3,308 


1,676 
424 
606 


92 
97 

l  OS 


1,387 

-75 

-128 

37 

2.H9 
329 
321 

1,469 


39 


476 

360 
387 


1967 


LO,  478 


,.196 


',:  8 
v>7 
533 

3,213 
571 

895 


248 

130 

1,272 

4,395 


1,805 
443 
718 


o 
100 
105 


1968 


■ .        (  I 

,     '  ■        " 


807(  ! 
85       " 

L18       ' 
■ 

87U       " 
■ 
IU9 


45(3  mos) 
23 

353       " 
1,164       " 


461 
127 
187 


93(4  mos) 


LOf) 


33B~ 

239 

1,453 


37 


524 

360 
381 


1,944 (May) 

222      " 

1.381      " 


32(May) 

129(3  mos) 
3f,0(june) 


6.  Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  US  Kmbassy 

and  AID/W. 

7.  Economic  Planning  Agency,  "Economic  Survey  of  Japan." 

8.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

9.  Table  on  pages  11  and  12;  data  based  on  IMF  reports. 

10.  Foreign  Service  Despatches. 

11.  IBRD. 


1 


r.i;i 


n.a.  or  blank  .-.pace?  =  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 


-  End  of  period. 


E  -  Estimat' 


Preliminary. 


a  -  Holdings  of  Bank  of  Japan  and  the  Exchange  Fund;  excludes  balances  in  inconvertible  payment  agreement  balances. 
b  -  Also  includes  lending  to  the  IMF  to  equal  Reserve  Position  in  the  Fund. 
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Agriculture 


(index    1957-59  =  100) 


'63    '64    '65    '66    '67 

S^Crop  years  beginning  in  year  stared 


(Index    1957-59  =  100)    n8 

110     r_1 
107     J08     j08      (-^    t      J 

I  I 

I  1 

I  1 

I  I 

I  I 

I  I 

I  I 


|  Per  Capita 
Food  Output 


($  Millions) 


Food  Imports^ 


'63    '64    '65    '66     '67 

5/Calendar  years 


2,000 


1,500 


1,000 


500 


Industrial  Output 

200 


150 


100 


50 


(Index    1963=  100) 

— 

- 

J 

- 

I 

1968 

/ 

m 

y 

<? 



1967 

1        1      'I 

'62     '63     '64     '65     '66     '67  IQ    2Q    3Q   40 


Foreign  Trade 


160 


12.0 


80 


($  Billions) 

Annual 


Imports 


Deficit 


Quarterly 
(  ot  annual  rate  ) 


1962    '63     '64     '65      '66     '67      1966         1967         1968 


Special  Dollar  Earnings^ 


800 


600 


400 


200 


($  Millions) 


356 


329 


1963 


1964 


523 


476 


345 


1966 


1967 


5/ Military   transactions,   gross  receipts 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


SA.  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  BY  ACTIVITY ab 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  

2.  Mining  

J.  Manufacturing  

k.   Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  

6.  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other  

a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5-    b  -  Net  domestic  product. 


1955 

pTTT 

1.9 
22.0 

k.h 

8.9 
22.9 

16.8 


1.7 

29.O 

5-5 

9-4 

25.3 

14.1 


SB.    LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population 

2 .  Female  component  

3.  Wage  and  salary  earners 
Sector    of   Emp loyment : 

4.  Agriculture  

5.  Mining  

6.  Manufacturing  

7.  Construction  

8 .  Transport  

9.  Other  


Unit 
Percent 


1955 

CI 
20.5 

n.a. 

1+1.1 
1.4 

17.6 

4.5 

5.2 

30.2 


i960 
1*771 
39-1 
53.5 

32.3 

1.2 

21.7 

6.1 

5-1 

33-6 


SC.    DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  (See  also  pages   3-4,5) 
Population,     by    Age    and   Sex    (1966 )  : 

1.  Total   • 

2.  Less  than  5  years  

3.  5-l4  years  • 

4.  15-19  years  

5 .  20- 39  years  

6 .  40- 59  years  

7.  60  plus 

Births    and  Deaths: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  'births) 

9.  Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population) 

10.  Death  rate  (per  1,000  population) 

a  -  1965  data. 


0.9 
27.6 


7. 

9. 
26. 
17, 


T7/T 
uo.u 

57.2 

26.9 
0.8 

23.6 
6.2 
6.2 

36.3 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 
100.0 

8.1 
16.7 
11.6 

33.4 

20.4 

9-" 


1955-59 

37.7 

18.2 

7.8 


Male 
U9. 1 
4.1 
8.5 
5-9 
16.7 
9-5 
4.4 


1960-64 
25.8 
17.2 
7.3 


Female 

50.9 

4.0 

8.2 

5-7 

16.7 

10.9 

5A 


1966 
"ToTs8 
13.7 
6.8 


S[).    EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1.  Pupils,  primary  

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

3.  Pupils,  vocational  

4.  Teachers,  primary  

5.  Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

6.  Teachers,  vocational *• 

7.  Primary  students  as  #  of  5-14  age  group 
*  -  See  note  A  below.    a  -  1963  data. 


Unit 
1,000 


Percent 


SE.    FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 


USDA  Index a,  total 
USDA  index8, ,  per  capita 

FAO  index,  total  

FAO  index,  per  capita  . . 

Preferred  series;  see  p. 


Unit 

i95r=55=loo 

It 

I952-56-IOO 


5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  B  below. 


n.a.    -  Data  not  available.  E 

f     Sources: 

1.  UN  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts. 

2.  ILO  Yearbook. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 


Estimate. 


P  -  Preliminary. 

4.  UNESCO. 

5.  USDA/ERS-See  p.  5)  FAO  Production  Yearbook. 


Notes :  a.  Breakdowns  of  demograpmc  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

B.  Variation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.   Exports,  f.o.b?  

b.   Imports,  f.o.b 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  , 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance 

4-    Other  transportation  

5.  Travel 

6.  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e , 

a.  U.S.  military  expenditures  , 

b.  Other  , 

8.  Other  services  . 

Total  service:."  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

•  .     Private  

10.  Central  government,  net  

a.  Reparations  

b.  Other  

C.  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sector 

11.  Direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

13.  Other  private  short-term  

15-    Central  Government  

a.   Loans  received 

IBRD 

Other 

"c .   Loan  repayments  

IBRD  

U.S.  Government  

Other  

c.  Japanese  Government  securities  (net)  .. 
<i.  Capital  subscriptions*5  

Loans  extended  (net)*1 

('.      Other  capita]    

Monetary  sector;' 

Lo.    Commercial  bank  liabilities  

1.7.    Commercial  bank  assets  (incr-)  

L8.    Central  institutions:  liabilities  

a.  Holdings  of  yen  by  international 

nonmonetary  institutions  

b .  Othe  r  

1.9.    Central  institutions:  assets  (incr.-)  

a.  Changes  in  reserve  position  in  the  Fund 

b .  Foreign  exchange  reserves  

c .  Mone  tary  gold  .„ „ 

d.  Payments  agreement  ' « 

D .  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 


1963 


-733 

5,391 

-5,556 

(1) 
-218 
-216 

-12 
-119 

339 
(356) 
(-17) 


39 
-85 

rs5) 
(-20) 


-20 
527 
107 

-1+6 
^9 

V*9) 

(-) 

-1+9 
(-17) 

(-) 

(-32) 

2k 

-6 

-60 

-k 


8U8 
-1+39 

-220 


6 
-226 

-23 

-36 
-1 
1U 

kk 


196U 


-U08 

6,703 
-6,328 

375 

(1) 
-255 
-218 

-16 
-196 

309 
(329) 
(-20) 
-'-1 07 
^7%3 


9 

(-59) 

(-2k) 


52 

91 

233 

-33 

20 

(20) 

(-) 

-52 

(-19) 

(-D 

(-32) 

^3 

-6 

-ks 

Jl 


669 
-598 


7 
2 

hi 

9k 
-15 


10 


1965 


1,017 

8,333 

-6V+32 

1,901 

(1) 
-317 
-23U 

-17 
-189 

309 
(326) 
(-17) 
-U36 


8 
-91+ 

(^55) 
(-26) 


-32 

-250 

-62 

-125 

33 

(33) 

(-) 

-57 

(-23) 

(-) 

(-310 

6 

-ll) 

-Hit 

21 


85 
■373 

11 
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8 
3 

-13ji 
-35 
-7l4 
-2k 

-1 

-51 


1,387 

9,639 

-7,366 
2,273 

(1) 

-1*03 

-232 

-39 

-187 

M+3 

{km 

(-23) 

-kGB 
^BH6" 


-7 
-128 

(-62) 


-75 

-585 

-78 

-ikk 

108" 

(108) 
(-) 
-59 

(-2U) 

(-D 
(-3'4) 

-12 

-1+5 

-1V7 

11 


-28I4 
-llU 

36 


2k 
12 

36 

100 

-1 

3 

-kk 


10i 


--P 


-11+ 

10,228 

1,158 


-2k 

-15^ 

-66 


-77 

-I+89 

50U 

-229 
92 
(92) 

(-) 

-60 

(-25) 
(-) 

(-35) 
-12 
-3k 

-221 
6 


975 
-1+85 


-18 

-<+ 


02 
16 
-9 


-7k 


P  -  Provisional. 

iree:  Internation     ni  ary  Fund.  The  item  number: 
Note:    Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


correspond  to  the  item  numbers  use^i  by  IMF 
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BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


n.a.or  blank  space  -  Not  available.    A  dash  indicates  zero. 

a  -  Excludes  goods  purchased  by  U.S.  forces.  Such  purchases  are  included  in  item  7. 

b  -  Included  with  data  for  commodity  trade. 

c  -  Subscriptions  paid  by  Japanese  government  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  the 

IBRD,  and  to  the  IDA. 
d  -  Detail  of  loans  extended  by  Central  Government  and  repayments  to  Central  Gov't. 


(Millions  of  U.S. Dollars) 


Drawings  by: 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Ceylon  

Chile  

Chile,  Republic  of 

India  

Indonesia  

IDB  

Korea  

Mexico  

Pakistan  

Vietnam  

Yugoslavia  

Total  , 

Repayments  by: 

Brazil  

India  

Pakistan  

Paraguay  

Vietnam  

Other  (B.N.D.E.)  .  . 
Total  
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17 


35 


11 

1 

"oTT 
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7 
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15 


19671 
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92 
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28 
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3 
17 
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SOUTH     KOREA 


SOUTH  KOREA 


Province  boundary 

National  capital 
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SOUTH  KOREA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


South  Korea's  economy  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years.   Its  annual  growth 
rate  averaged  over  9  percent  from  1962  to  1967 ,   generated  in  large  part  by  the  sharp  growth 
of  industry.  Agricultural  output  has  also  been  growing,  somewhat  faster  than  population, 
but  per  capita  GNP  is  still  relatively  low.   The  high  growth  rates  in  the  non-agricultural 
sectors  have  brought  a  number  of  structural  changes  in  the  economy,  reducing  significantly 
agriculture's  share  in  the  national  product. 

The  Koreans  are  a  homogeneous  people  with  a  common  language  and  culture.   They 
are  increasing  their  activities  in  business  and  technical  fields,  but  widespread  shortages 
of  technical  skills  still  exist.   The  labor  force  is  hard  working  and  adaptable,  and  appears 
to  be  overcoming  its  traditional  prejudices  against  manual  labor  in  non-agricultural  occu- 
pations. As  in  most  Asian  countries,  labor  relations  generally  follow  a  paternalistic 
pattern.  However,  labor  unions  are  becoming  more  independent.   Ties  of  friendship  are  im- 
portant in  Korean  life  and  have  a  strong  influence  on  economic  relationships . 

During  the  1905-19^5  period  of  Japanese  control,  North  and  South  Korea  had  com- 
plementary economies  which  together  met  most  of  their  needs.  After  the  partition  in  August 
19^8,  however,  South  Korea  was  economically  handicapped  since  most  of  the  hydroelectric 
power,  heavy  industry  and  mineral  and  timber  resources  were  in  the  North.   The  South  was 
primarily  agricultural  with  only  a  scattering  of  light  industry  and  10  percent  of  the  power 
generating  capacity.   It  was ' left  with  less  than  half  of  the  land- area,  but  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  and  an  extremely  high  population  density. 

More  than  half  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  with  small  (average 
size  2.2  acres)  peasant-owned  farms  predominating.   The  most  productive  areas  lie  in  the 
southwest.   Almost  all  of  the  potentially  arable  land  is  under  cultivation;  intensive 
farming  is  the  general  practice  and  yields  per  acre  are  high.   Rice  is  the  most  important 
crop,  followed  by  barley,  beans,  wheat  and  millet.   Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  valuable 
cash  crops.  While  output  is  concentrated  in  grains,  livestock  is  becoming  more  important. 
Before  World  War  II,  rice  was  Korea's  most  important  export;  but  increased  domestic  consump- 
tion has  virtually  eliminated  the  rice  surplus.  There  is  a  shortage  of  forest  products 
in  large  part  because  of  over-exploitation  during  World  War  II.   Progress  is  being  made  in 
arresting  depletion  of  existing  forests  and  in  reforestation.   The  excellent  fishing  waters 
adjacent  to  Korea  support  a  fishing  industry  which  is  an  important  source  of  food,  employ- 
ment and  foreign  exchange.   Marine  output  is  rising  and  the  value  of  exports  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  five  years,  in  part  due  to  substantial  new  investments  in  the  industry. 
The  distant  water  fleet  alone,  which  increased  from  18  vessels  in  1962  to  175  in  19o7j 
represents  an  estimated  investment  of  $75  million. 

Manufacturing  has  shown  the  most  dynamic  growth  in  the  overall  economic  picture; 
the  share  of  manufacturing  in  GNP  rose  to  20  percent  in  1967  from  less  than  l4  percent  in 
i960.   Such  growth  has  been  basically  the  result  of  private  entrepreneurship,  but  it  has 
also  been  actively  promoted  by  the  government's  credit  policy  and  fiscal  incentives.   The 
increase  in  production  required  particularly  large  investment  input  in  power  and  trans- 
portation facilities. 

While  Korea  raised  its  exports  from  $87  million  in  1963  to  $320  million  in  19&7, 
imports  during  the  same  period  rose  from  $560  million  to  $99°  million.   The  widening  trade 
deficit  has  been  financed  largely  by  U.S.  grants  and  loans,  private  transfer  payments  and 
military  expenditures.   However  as  Korea's  economic  position  has  improved,  external  aid 
has  shifted  more  and  more  from  a  grant  to  a  loan  basis,  and  foreign  loans  and  investments 
have  been  financing  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  import  deficits. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  The  Korean  climate  is  generally  favorable  for  the  growing  of  rice . 

During  August  and  September  Korea  is  hit  by  at  least  one  typhoon, 
the  accompanying  rain  sometimes  inflicting  severe  damage  to  the  ripening  rice  crop.   Moun- 
tains, which  dominate  the  landscape  everywhere,  extend  right  to  the  sea  and  make  land  trans- 
portation between  the  east  and  west  coast  difficult  and  costly.   The  west  coast  is  heavily 
indented  but  the  usefulness  of  its  many  harbors  is  impaired  at  low  tides  when  broad  mud  flats 
are  frequently  exposed.   The  relatively  level  southwestern  region  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
populated  and  is  the  principal  granary.   Most  of  the  hydroelectric  resources  of  prewar  Korea 
were  located  in  the  North. 

AREA  ( 385^00  square  miles .   South  Korea  occupies  about  U5  percent  of  the 

Korean  peninsula. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  23  percent  of  the  total,  higher  than  most  East  Asia  countries;  but 

per  capita  agricultural  land  of  0.2  acres  is  among  the  lowest  in 
the  area.   Intensive  use  of  the  land  has  impoverished  the  soil,  but  the  use  of  agricultural 
imports  is  being  encouraged.   The  average  size  of  a  farm  is  2.2  acres.   80$>  of  farms  produce 
only  rice  and  barley. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  major  crop,  followed  by  barley,  beans,  wheat, 

millet,  tobacco,  cotton  and  soybeans. 

FORESTS  South  Korea' s  forest  resources  are  depleted,  resulting  in  an  acute 

shortage  of  forest  products.   Reforestation  is  taking  place.  Pre- 
war Korea  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  North  for  forest  products. 

FISHERIES  Marine  products  provide  a  major  portion  of  the  animal  protein  in 

the  Korean  diet  and  are  also  becoming  more  important  in  exports. 
Labor  productivity  is  low,  but  may  increase  with  new  heavy  investments  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years . 

MINERALS  South  Korea's  mineral  wealth  includes  anthracite  coal,  tungsten, 

bismuth,  graphite,  gold,  silver,  iron  ore  and  copper.  The  re- 
serves of  the  Sang  Dong  tungsten  mine  are  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  known' de- 
posits of  other  minerals  are  generally  small. 

FUELS  Production  of  anthracite  coal,  of  poor  quality,  has  been  steadily 

increasing.   Bituminous  coal  must  be  imported.   There  are  no 
known  resources  of  petroleum. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  1,000  miles  of  inland  waterways  are  all  of  minor  importance. 

Dams  at  Hwachon  and  Chongpyong  on  the  Pukhan  River  and  a  series 
of  dams  on  the  Somjin  River  are  sources  of  electric  power.   There  are  several  additional 
hydroelectric  power  sites  which  can  still  be  developed. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GNP  In  1965  Korea's  GNP  was  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture, 

forestry  and  fishing  39$j  manufacturing  1&%;    trade  lh%;    construc- 
tion 3%;   government  services  3%   and  other  21%. 

POPULATION  30  million  (1967) • 

Annual  growtli  Currently  about  2.k%. 

Population  density  Density  of  78O  per  square  mile  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  population  centers  are  located  near  the  western  and  southern 
coasts . 

Immigration  About  1  million  Koreans  returned  from  Japan  and  China  during  19^+5 

and  19'+6.  An  even  greater  number  come  from  North  Korea  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1950. 

Religions  The  predominant  religions  are  Shamanism  (the  oldest),  Buddhism, 

Confucianism,  and  Christianity;  a  national  cult,  Ch'ondogyo 
(established  about  i860)  has  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  Korean  patriots. 
LABOR  FORCE  About  9.3  million  including  0.6  million  unemployed  of  the  esti- 
mated 16.8  million  people  age  ik   years  and  above  (1966). 

Distribution  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  5k%,    services  13°/,,  commerce  10f0 

and  manufacturing  9%.  (1965).  About  86°/0  of  the  labor  force  is 
either  self-employed  or  a  family  worker. 
EDUCATION 

General '  A  compulsory  Education  Law  (1950)  provides  that  every  child  attend 

six  years  of  primary  school.   The  reorganization  of  the  education- 
al system  was  begun  by  the  Supreme  Council  for  National  Reconstruction  in  late  1961. 
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EDUCATION  CONT'D 

Literacy  More  than  71%;  lower  than  ROK  estimates . 

Teachers  One  primary  teacher  per  6l  students;  one  secondary  school  teacher 

per  39  students,  (1966). 

Schools  Classrooms  are  very  crowded;   opportunities  for  education  above 

primary  grades  are  greatly  inadequate.   In  1966  there  were  112 
colleges  (including  junior  colleges)  and  universities. 

Students  23%  of  total  population  (1966) ,  of  which  primary  77%,  secondary 

19%,  universities  2%  and  other  2% 

Expenditures  Educational  facilities  have  been  expanding  in  recent  years. 

HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  6l  years.  (1965). 

Medical  Personnel  There  were  11,072  physicians  in  Korea  in  1966  (l  physician  for 

2,600  persons) .   26$.  of  the  population  is     without  the  service 
of  any  physician.  (1966) 

Hospital  Facilities  1,300  per  hospital  bed  in  (19&4).   (U-S  uo  per  bed). 

Diet  Caloric  intake  2,0^0  calories  per  capita  (1958).   Rice  is  the 

basic  staple  and  is  supplemented  with  barley  and  wheat.   Fish 
is  a  major  source  of  animal  protein. 

Main  Diseases  The  country  has  been  afflicted  by  typhoid,  typhus,  smallpox,  and 

cholera  which  currently  appear  under  control.   The  incidence  of 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis  is  relatively  high;   diseases  carried  by  infected  water  systems 
are  also  important . 

TRANSPORT    POWER  *  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  The  2,100  miles  of  railroad  connect  Korea's  main  cities  and  run 

mainly  north-south.   The  line  between  Seoul-Taejon-Taegu  and 
Pusan  is  double-tracked,  the  others  single-tracked.   Operating  efficiency  has  been  substan- 
tially improved  by  dieselization  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

ROADS  The  17,000  miles  of  highway  network  make  possible  north-south 

and  east-west  travel.   Only  a  very  small  percent  of  the  roads 
are  paved. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  Used  mainly  for  coastwise  shipping  ..the  roughly  370, 500 -ton  fleet 

(1965)  consisted  of  50%  cargo  vessels,  38%  fishing  boats,  U% 
passenger  vessels  and  other  8%/ 

HARBORS  Main  harbors  are  located  along  the  south  and  west  coasts  which 

abound  with  3>500  small  islands.   Tides  of  as  high  as  30  feet 
hamper  usefulness  of  west  coast  ports. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Production  has  increased  132%  between  1958  and  1965.   Taking  into 

consideration  anticipated  increases,  bottlenecks  may  be  expected 
to  continue  until  construction  can  catch  up  with  the  fast  growing  demand. 

MANUFACTURING  The  industrial  base  is  being  widened.   New  industries  are  being 

developed  and  existing  ones  expanded.   South  Korea  now  produces 
rayon  and  nylon  textiles,  fertilizer,  glass  products,  steel,  ball  bearings,  wire  rope,  alum- 
inum products,  automobile  tires,  and  pharmaceuticals  and  other  chemicals. 

MINING  A  wide  variety  of  minerals  is  mined  of  which  coal,  tungsten  and 

iron  ore  are  the  most  important.   Except  for  coal,  output  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  export  demand. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   PATTERN 


I  i 


EXPORTS  Korea's  exports  expanded  again  in  1966 'at  which  time  it  covered 

about  35%  of  its  imports.   The  main  exports  are  veneer  and  ply- 
wood, fish,  cotton  fabrics,  silk  yarn,  and  rice.  Japan  and  the  U.S.  are  principal  markets.. 
IMPORTS  The  U.S.  and  Japan  supply  about  90%  Of  Korea' s  total  imports . 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


SOUTH  KOREA 


ITEM 


A.      POPULATION: 
(Midyear) 


(Annual  Growth:  2.hfJ~ 
(i-  rent   Urban:  32$ ) 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTTIRE 

1.  Total  production  index 

L'.  P:r  capita  production  index 

3-  Rice.  rough3 

V.   Parley  

5 .   Soybeans  . . . 


industry/mining 

1.  Industrial  production  index 

2.  Manufacturing  index 

3  •    Cement  

k.        Crude  stee] 

?.  Mining.  Index 

6.  Coal  

7.  Iron  ore  (Metal  content) 


d.  marine/forestry 

1.  Marine  production 

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production 

2.  Per  capita  production 


F.       GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT*"* 


1-  Total  GNP,  current  prices 
2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 


3-  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

h.     Plus  Imports  of  goods  fc  services 
5-   Minus  exports  of  goods  & 

6.  Kquals  Total  Available  Resource 

7-  Private  consumption 

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment 
10.  Change  in  stocks  


11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1Q66  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  


3,6 
7 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

PRICE  IT.TjEXKF! 

1.  Cost-of-living    (Seoul 

2.  Wholesale    (national) 


H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX® b 


CJWTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total 

2.  Expenditures,  total  .... 


1  II. 


3-  Deficit  or  nurplu 

Method  of  Financing 
h.  Foreign  grunts  and  loans 
5.  Domestic  borrow} ng  and  ronorvo 

EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1  •  'i'Ol  al  01]  ;:t,'i.;,din, 

.".  Annual  payments  . 

-li '.'<'  wlq-'h  amor'  j./.al,  j  < ,n 


1    -  Numbers    Lndicate  basic  sources  lifted   on  n^v 

*   -   Less   than  one-half  the  unit   shown  Z       r V    ^' 1     ?1;,°r  Mank  spfCe  "  Not  available;   a  dash  indieat 

P  -   Preliminary.  E  -   Estimate  i       r^  -  Converted  at  270  won  per  U.S.   dollar.  -  None 

n,   ii,„/.  ,  ascimace.  ®  -  End  of  period. 

d  -   Bulk  oj    crop  harvested    in  calendar  year   stated  V   -  -      • 

merger  of  one  category  of  savings  deposits  with  *„L„„  ,™l?!T1Sed  serifs  effective  January  L968   to   reflec 


is  with  demand  deposits. 


Budget . 


d  -  Based  on  disbursements 


th< 
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ITEM 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

>ITY   TRADE 

|    rt    ,    f.o.b 

2.   imj  orti  ,  e.i.f 

■(.     Trade  balance  

SELECTED  TRADING  PARTNl'K' 

K.    Export.;   to:    1.    United  States   

?•    Japan   

3 .  llontf  Kong    

h.    Vietnam    

L.   Irapori      rrom:    l.  United  States  

(c.i.f. )        2.  japan  

3.  llong  Kong    

4.  West  Gennany   

M.    MAIN  EXPORTS   (f.o.b.) 

1 .  Veneer  and  plywood   

2.  Cotton  fabrics   

3.  Silk   

4.  Fish  and.  preparation 

5.  Rice  

N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Food  and  live  animals  

2 .  Cotton  

3.  Fertilizer,  manufactured  

4.  Petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants  ... 
0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

1. 

P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  *  Imp)  

1.  Export  price:;  

2.  Import  price:;  

PAYMENTS  4  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  good;;  and  services  .  .  . 

2.  Private.'  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grant:-,  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipt:,  (net)  .... 

R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES.  GROSS®  

1.  Gold 

2.  IMF'  gold   tranche    

j.    Foreign  exchange    

S.    OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,    GROSS* 
T.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS,  GROSS* 

ti.    CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

V.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

W .    EXCHANGE  RATE   (official)®0- 


UNIT 


1958 


\ 


1961* 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


16 


3 

10 

1 


237 

3 


1963=100 


69 

32 

46 
19 


n.a. 
n.a. 
n.a. 


119 
-285 


36 

38 

12 

6 

202 

J  LO 
5 

24 


11 
11 

6 
15 

2 

68 
37 
56 
24 


101 
102 
101 


175 
-J&L 

-288 


62 
44 
II 
15 

182 

J  66 

LO 

16 


18 
11 

7 
18 

3 

64 
41 
66 
27 


103 
106 
103 


250 
£116 
-466 


96 
66 
10 
lii 

274 

e 

20 


30 

10 

12 

22 

7 

72 
43 
89 
39 


115 
117 
102 


320 
-996 
-676 


137 

85 

L5 

7 

305 

1*1+3 

L2 

U 


}6 
13 
L5 

27 


94 

49 
44 
58 


116 

121 
104 


202(6  mos) 
-65]        " 


1+2(3 

20 

3       " 

" 

,,, 

ill. 

J 

25 


7 

3      " 

5       " 
12(6  mos) 


93(6  mos) 
11(3  "  ) 
18(6   »      ) 

13        " 


Mill,    us  $ 


Mill.   US  $ 


-311 


-7 

1U7 

2 
11x5 


-221 

-1 

141 

9 

±2£ 

3 

5 

129 


-194 

135 
2 

146 
3 
5 

138 


-323 

13 

122 

34 

241 
3 
6 

236 


■k2^ 
11 

n.a. 
n.a. 

2£6 

6 
347 


Won  per  $ 


500 


255 


271 


270 


274 


384 (July) 

1.3     " 
368     " 


271+(July) 


BASIC   SOURCES: 

UN    "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

U.S.    Foreign  Agricultural  Service   (KRS) 

special   calculations  for  AID/W  and  FAS 

crop   circulars. 
Bank  of  Korea  "Monthly  Statistical   Review. 
UN   "World  linergy  Supplies.11 


Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  US  AID  and  PPC/3RD. 

IMF   "International  Financial  Statistics." 

Based  on  US  AID  replies  to  AID  Form  10-7'+  as  adjusted  by 

PPC/SHD. 

Tables  en  pages  11  and  12;  data  obtained  from  IMF,  US  AID 

estimates . 

IBRD . 


n.a.  or  blank  :;pace  -  Not.  available;  a  du;;h  indicate:-,  zero, 
a  -  The  won  replaced  the  hwan  at  the  rate  of  10  hwan  per  won 
*  -  Lens  than  on'— half  the  unit  r-hown. 


©  -  End  of  period. 
in  June  1962. 


E 


Estimate. 


Preliminary. 
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Production 

250 


200 


150 


100 


(Index  1957-59  =  100) 

Agriculture 


Total  Output 


1 


Per  Capita 
Output 


J L 


(Index    1963=100) 
Industry 


Manufacturing 


ft 


J I         I 


6 


1962   '63     '64     '65     '66  '67  '63  '64    '65    '66    '67    '68 

P=Prelimmory 


Domestic  Prices  and 

400 


Money 


300 


200 


100 


(Index    1963  =  100) 
Annual 


,5/        ' 


Supply  \  / 


.  Cost  of  Living  -^ 
(Seoul) 


Quarterly 

s 

J 

/ 

^ 

i  ! 

1    i    I 

1  i  1 

1963      '64       '65      '66     '67       1966       1967        1968 


Foreign  Trade 


1600 


1200 


800 


400   t 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Imports       / 

y\  \  /■■• 


Quarterly 
(at  annual  rate) 


■  Deficit- 


I 


I    I     I 


1962  '63    '64    '65    '66  '67        1966        1967        1968 


Official  Reserves  Gross 

450 


300 


150 


($  Millions) 

Annual 


Quarterly 


Foreign   Exchange  * 

Gold 

1962       '63        '64         '65       '66         1967  1968 


zfa 


'End  of  period. 


Includes     IMF   gold   tranche. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  BY  ACTIVITY3 

ulture,  forestry,  fishing  

.  Mining  

3.  Manufacturing  

4.  Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  .. 

6 .  Trade  and  f inane o  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other 
a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5. 

LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population  

.  .  Femali  component  

\.   Wago  and  salary  earners  

Sectot    <>  t    Employment: 

■-.    Agri  culture    

.  Mining  

6.  Manufacturing  

,'.  Sonstruetion  

8.  Transport  

).  Other  


Unit 
Percent 


1955 
1+4.8 

1.1 
11.2 

3-0 

5.* 

13.8 
20.7 


i960 

36.9 

2.1 

13.6 

3-3 

5.* 

13.9 

24.8 


/ 

1.6 

18.2 

3-7 

6.b 

17.2 
16.3 


Unit 
Percent 


sr..    DEMOGRAPHIC   DATA  (See  also  pages    3-4,5) 
Population,     by    Age    ami   Sex    {\Q/o<j) : 

1.  Total 

2 .  Less  than  5  years  

5-l4  years  

15-19  years  

20- 39  years  

40-59  years  

60  plus  

1  1I1  s  and   Deaths: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births) 

9.  Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

10.  Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  1 


3- 

4. 
5- 
6. 
7. 
lit 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 
100.0 
16.7 
27.5 
9-6 
26.7 
14.1 
5-4 


1955-60 
n.a- 
44.7 
16.0 


Male 

50.1 

8.5 

14.1 
5-0 

13-2 
7.0 
2.3 


196or65 
58.2 
4o.6 
12.2 


Female 

49-9 
8.2 

13.4 

4.6 

13-5 

7-1 

3-1 


EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1.  Pupil.'i,  primary  

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

3.  Pupil:;,  vocational 

4.  Teachers,  primary 

[1.    Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

6.  Teachers.,  vocational  

7.  Primary  students  as  $   of  5-l4  age  group* 
*  -  See  note  1  below.      a  .  \ofih,   data. 


Unit 

1955 

1,000 

2,948 

" 

721 

" 

118 

" 

47.4 

" 

17.0 

" 

3.0 

'ercent 

54 

SE. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1.  USDA  indexa,  total  

2.  USDA  indexa,  per  capita 

3.  FAO  index,  total  

4.  FAO  index,  per  capita  .. 


Unit 
i957::5l5^ioo 

1952-56=100 


1955 

97 

105 

J1L 


a  -  Preferred  series;  see  p.  5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  2  below. 


_i_ 


19o6 
120? 

■  1  - 


n.a.  -  Data  not  available.  e  -  Estimate. 

I  I'.QUfe.  s  : 

1.  Bank  of  Korea  "Monthly  Statistical  Review",  July  1967. 

?.  ILO  Yearbook. 

}.  UN  Demographic  yearbook. 


Preliminary. 

4.  UNESCO. 

5-  USDA/ERS-See  p.  5;  FAO  Production  yearbook. 


Notes:  1.  Breakdowns  of  demographic  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates.,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comi.aris.ons-. 

?.    Variation  between  indexes,  due  mainly  to  differences,  in  composition  of  component  items,  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variation:;  in  crop  years,. 
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ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  December  31 


1965 


1966 


1967 


I968a 


Billions  of  Won 


Mill.USl1 


, 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL 

1 .  Domestic  

a.  Income  taxes  

b .  Sales  taxation  

c .  Customs  

d.  Other  taxes  

e .  Other  revenue  

2 .  Foreign  grants  

a.  U.S 

b .  Japan  

B .  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current,  

a.  Defense  

(l)  Self  financed  

(?)  U.S.  financed  

b.  Grants  and  shared  taxes 

c  .  Interest  ,■ 

d.  Other  current  

2.  Capital  

C.  DEFICIT  BEFORE  FOREIGN  GRANTS 
DEFICIT  AFTER  FOREIGN  GRANTS  , 

D  •  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  , 

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  .  .. 

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net)  .  . 

a .  U.S.  government  

b.  Other    


101.3 

67.8 

17.  U 
21.9 
12.6 

6.k 
9-5 

33-5 
33-5 


97 .  h 

70.7 

29-9 
(11.  M 
(18.5) 

15.2 
1.2 

2k.k 

26.7 

-29.6 
+3-9 


■3-9 


k.6 
(0.2) 
Ik.k) 


l*+9 .  6 

113-5 
31.2 
33-7 
17.6 
12.7 
18.3 

36.1 
30.7 

169.9 

98.9 

l+0. 5 
(Hi. 6) 
(25.9) 

23.7 
1.5 

33-2 

71.0 

-56.U 
-20-3 

20.3 

-3.3 

23.6 

(11.8) 

(11.8) 


197-7 
162.0 

1+9.2 
25.1+ 
17.7 
22.8 

35-7 
25.7 
10.0 

21^.2 

13^.0 

'19.6 

(22.2) 

(27.1+) 

'- i-O.U 

2.7 

in.  3 
81.2 

-53.2 

-17-5 

17.! 
^33 
21.3 
(12-5) 
(8.8) 


229.1 
191+.8 

"5T3 
63.2 
31.J4 
23.2 
20.7 


34 

3 

23 

10 

8 
5 

J&5 

7 

lo7. 9 
60.3 

(1+2.3) 
(18.0) 

57-5 

3.5 

U6.6 

77.8 

-50.9 
-16.6 

16 .6 

3-5 

13-1 

(10.8) 

(2-3) 


81+8.6 

721.5 
208.7 
23I+.I 
116.3 
85.9 
76.5 

127.1 

"B8TT 

39-0 

909.9 

621.9 
3.U 

(156.6) 
(66. 7) 

213.I 

12.9 

172.5 

288.0 

-188.1+ 
-61.3 

61.3 


12.7 

48.6 

(i+o.o) 

(8.6) 


a   -   Budget. 

b   -   Converted  at  270  won  per 


dollar 
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A.I.D.    (PPC/SRD) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

[Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars] 


ITEM 


1963 


196U 


1965 


1966 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

I. a.  Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports,  f.o.b.a 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3 •  Freight  and  insurance  

U .  Other  transportation , net   

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

a.  Military  expenditures0  

b .  Other  

8 .  Other  services  

Total  services  

B .  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  

9.  Private    (net) 

a.  PL  1+80   -   Title  IId    

b .  Other   

10.  Central  government  (net)  

U.S.  Total  

a.  A.I.D 

b .  PL  W30  -  Title  I  

c .  PL  k80   -  Title  II  e  , 

Other  -  Total  , 

a .  Japan  , 

b.  Other  , 

C .  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD  , 

Nonmonetary  sector 

11.  Director  investment  , 

,12 .    Other  private  long-term  , 

13.    Other  private  short-term  , 

15 •    Central  government  , 

a.  Loans  received,  net  

b.  Net  changes  in  U.S.  Gov't  holdings  of 
Korean  currency  

c  .   Other  , 

Monetary  sector 

1&~.  Private  institutions:  liabil.  (incr.+)  ... 

17-    Private  institutions:  assets  (incr.-)  .... 

18.    Central  institutions:  liabilities  

19-    Central  institutions:  assets  (incr.-)  .... 

a.  Subscriptions  to  IMF  

b .  Other  claims  

c .  Monetary  gold  

D .  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


-U03 

87 
-jt97 
"3+10 

(-) 

-hi 

-k 

* 

3 

55 
(58) 

(JO 

-5 

7 

260 
52 
11 
1+1 

208 

206" 
(120) 

(77) 

(9) 

2 

(-) 
(2) 

11+1+ 

5 
22 

19 

3i± 

22 

7 
6 


-2 

2 

12 

37 

37 

-1 


-221 

120 
-365 

(1) 
-28 

-5 
* 

2 

62 

(6U) 

(-2) 

-8 

"25 

195 

kl 

9 

32 

151+ 

152 

(88) 

(51) 

(13) 
0 

(-) 

(2) 

27 

-1 
13 
-1+ 

16 
9 

-1 


-* 

2 
k 

-2 

-1 
-1 


-191* 

175 
-1+16 
^+1 

(1) 
-28 

-7 
6 
1 

75 
(7M 

(1) 

-1 
~hT 

203 
68 

~E 
60 

135 

(68) 
(56) 
(10) 

1 

(-) 

(1) 

-7 


39 
-23 

-19 
2 

-11 
-9 


3 

-ij 
1'+ 

-18 
-9 

-8 
-1 

-2 


-323 

250 
-680 
^T+30 

(*) 

-37 

-7 

13 

1 

123 

(101) 

(22) 

11+ 
lOo" 

220 
8'+ 

~~E 

76 
136 

Io5 

(56) 

30 

(29) 

(1) 

99 

13 

16I+ 

6 

3^ 

-2 
_# 


2 

-3 

-15 

-102 

-5 

-97 

-* 


-1+21 

320 

-909 
^5H9 

(-) 
-56 

-2 

8 

-2 

20U 

(11+7) 

(57) 

16 

ITS 

225 

59 
3 

56 
166 
126" 
(U7) 
(M) 
(37) 

1+1 
(37) 

(3) 

182 
11 


Ik 


*   -  Less   than  $500,000. 


P  -  Provisional. 


Source:   International  Monetary  Fund,  and  US  AID  estimates. 

Note   :   Tne  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  IMF.   Detail  may  not  add 
up  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


SOUTH  KOREA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  [CONT'D] 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

a  -  Mainly  f.o.b.;  total  of  freight  and  insurance  on  these  shipments  amounted  to 
($millions):   $50  in  1963;  $4l  in  1964;  $42  in  1965;  $6l  in  1966;  and  are  not 
yet  available  for  1967. 

b  -  Non-monetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade . 

c  -  Detail  shown  below  ($  millions): 


ITEMS 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967p 

4t 

Won  purchases  from  BOK 
Commodities  and  services  . 

58.3 
(36.2) 
(22.1) 

63.7 
(30.5) 
(33-2) 

74.0 
(36.2) 
(37.8) 

100.9 

(32.5) 

(68.1+) 

1^7.1 

(n.a.) 

(n.a.) 

1 

*  -  Includes  amounts  disbursed  by  the  U.S.  Government  from  its  holdings  of  Korean 

currency  as  well  as  expenditures  of  foreign  diplomatic  and  aid  missions  in  Korea. 

d  -  Voluntary  agencies. 

e  -  Mainly  emergency  relief. 
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LAOS 


LAOS 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


The  Kingdom  of  Laos  in  Southeast  Asia  is  a  small,  mountainous,  landlocked  country  of  less 
than  3  million  people.  The  eastern  part  of  the  country,  containing  about  half  the  territory 

i  fifth  of  the  population,  is  generally  controlled  by  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (NLHS), 
supported  mainly  by  North  Vietnam.   Insurgency  and  the  consequent  lack  of  security  have  disrupt- 
ed prcdu      Ln  come  of  the  major  agricultural  areas. 

Of  the  three  Indochinese  states  which  became  independent  of  France  after  World  War  II,  Laos 
has  the  least  developed  economy,  partly  because  of  its  unexploited  natural  resources  and  partly 
because  of  its  geographic  isolation  and  rugged  topography.   The  Mekong  River,  which  flows 
through  parts  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  is  now  in  the  initial  stager;   f 
a  large  scale  development  plan  which  includes  electric  power  generation,  irrigation,  transpor- 
x at  ion  and  related  economic  activities.  About  90  percent  of  the  Lao  people  live  in  small, 
self-contained  villages,  engaged  principally  in  subsistence  or  semi-subsistence  agriculture. 
In  most  areas,  poor  transportation  facilities  have  acted  to  limit  production  to  local  needs, 
with  little  thought  to  outside  markets.   Industry  is  virtually  nonexistent  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  skilled  technical  and  managerial  personnel.   Literacy  is  very  low,  although  efforts 
are  under  way  to  improve  educational  facilities. 

The  present  Lao  social  structure  reflects  a  generally  stratified  pattern,  consisting  of 
l)  a  ruling  elite  group  that  includes  the  higher  ranking  civil  service  and  administrative  officials; 
?)  a  middle  class,  essentially  urban-centered  and  made  up  of  such  occupations  as  teachers  and 
other  lower  level  civil  servants,  businessmen,  office  workers,  and  junior  army  officers;  3)  the 
largest  element  of  the  population  that  includes  the  village-dwelling  Lao  farmers;  and  h)   the 
indigenous  ethnic  minorities  of  Mon-Khmer  and  Sino-Tibetan  who  practice  the  shifting  (slash 
and  burn)  type  of  cultivation.   The  nonindigenous  Asian  minorities  --  Chinese,  Vietnamese  and 
Indians  --  represent  an  important  part  of  the  urban  economic  structure  since  they  are  for  the 
most  part  merchants  and  skilled  or  semiskilled  craftsmen.   Unemployment  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
lem but  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force,  largely  self-employed  and  family  workers,  is  fully  employed 
only  part  of  the  year. 

Laotians  have  close  ties  with  the  neighboring  Thais  living  along  the  Mekong  River  border 
because  of  language,  marriage,  customs  and  dependence  upon  the  Thai  transportation  system  for 
a  large  share  of  their  imports.  Laos  has  no  seaport  or  merchant  marine  but  there  are  port  and 
trans-shipment  facilities  along  the  Mekong;  most  of  the  river  craft  operate  between  Vientiane 
and  Luang  Prabang.  Vientiane  is  the  administrative  capital  and  the  center  of  transportation, 
industry  and  commerce. 

Agriculture  with  over  80  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  the  chief  economic  activity,  but. 
Lao;;  Ls  not  :;elf  sufficient  in  food  production.   Rice  is  imported  t.o  feed  military  personnel, 
refugees  from  Communist-controlled  areas,  and  the  urban  population.   Most  of  the  fertile  river 
land  lies  in  the  west,  but  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation  in  the  highlands.   The 
average  size  family  farm  is  about,  5  acres,  producing  only  enough  for  its  own  requirement.",  and 
perhaps  a  small  surplus  for  barter  purposes.   Crop  yields  are  low,  primarily  because  of  prim- 
itive cultivation  practices,  poor  irrigation  facilities,  and  low-yielding  varieties  of  seed. 
Rice,  by  far  the  main  crop,  is  grown  almost  everywhere.   Other  food  crops  are  corn,  the  staple 
food  for  some  hill  tribes,  fruit  and  vegetables.   The  main  nonfood  crops  are  cotton,  silk, 
tobacco,  coffee  and  opium.   The  Lao  people  traditionally  have  depended  on  textiles  woven  at  home 
from  cott.on  and  silk  grown  and  spun  locally,  but  cultivation  of  both  has  declined  with  the 
introduction  of  imported  textiles.   Tobacco,  cultivated  in  small  patches  by  most  village  families, 
is  a  valued  article  of  local  trade  and  is  increasing  but  output  of  coffee  has  fallen  considerably 
because  of  disease.   Opium  is  produced  primarily  by  the  Meo,  one  of  the  hill  tribes;  some  is  con- 
sumed locally  and  the  remainder  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country.   Most  farmers  possess  some  type 
of  livestock,  but  generally  of  poor  quality. 

The  monetary  sect. or  of  the  economy  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  characterized  by  chronic 
deficits  in  trade  and  payments  as  well  as  in  the  budget.   These  deficits  have  been  financed  by 
foreign  grants  receiv  d  mainly  under  import  programs  and  as  contributions  to  the  Foreign  Exchange 
Operations  Fund  (FEOF)  established  under  the  stabilization  program  introduced  in  January  il)t') 
and  renewed  annually  thereafter.   Besides  the  United  Sfat.es,  which  is  i  he  major  source  of 
foreign  aid,  other  donors  include  Japan,  the  United  Kingdon,  Australia  and  France. 


Kev  i .. ;  on  :.i    . 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  Over  four-fifths  of  landlocked  Laos  consists  of  rugged  mountains 

and  hills.   On  this  account  there  are  few  lines  of  communication 
between  population  centers  and  the  rural  areas  or  with  other  countries.   The  Mekong  River 
runs  a  few  hundred  miles  along  the  western  Laotian  border  and  its  valleys  provide  the  few 
areas  suitable  for  growing  wet  rice.   In  addition,  the  Mekong  appears  to  offer  hydroelectric 
potentialities.   There  are  three  large  plateaus.   Although  sparsely  populated,  these  pla- 
teaus contain  many  fertile  areas  some  of  which  are  particularly  suitable  for  raising  live- 
stock.  The  southwest  monsoon  brings  rain  between  April  and  October,  and  the  northeast 
monsoon, the  dry  season  which  lasts  between  November  and  March. 

AREA  91 5 000  square  miles,  slightly  smaller  than  Oregon . 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  7%  of  the  total,  which  is  very  low.   However,  per  capita  agri- 
cultural land  of  l.k   acres  is  very  high.   Except,  in  very  liftiited 
areas  Laotian  soil  is  very  poor.   Therefore,  land  use  often  depends  upon  soil  fertility  and 
the  importance  of  the  crop.   In  some  areas  temporarily  fertile  land  is  obtained  by  burning 
off  some  forested  areas. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  major  subsistence  crop.   Corn,  tobacco, 

coffee,  peanuts,  cotton,  ramie,  opium  and  spices  are  also  grown. 

FORESTS  60%  of  the  land  area  is  forested  (world  average  30%).   Most  of 

the  area,  however,  is  currently  not  exploitable.   There  are, 
however,  some  good  teak  and  pine  stands  which  could  possibly  form  the  base  of  a  lumbering 
industry. 

FISHERIES  Fishing  is  not  important . 

MINERALS  The  extent  of  Laos '  mineral  resources  is  not  known.   Tin  has 

been  extracted  in  two  areas.   There  are  also  known  deposits  of 
copper,  iron,  manganese  and  gold.   Transportation,  labor  and  other  economic  difficulties 
serve  as  deterrents  to  bueiness  interests  which  might  otherwise  search  for  such  resource?:'. 

FUELS  Coal  is  the  only  known  mineral  fuel  resource . 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  overflow  from  the  great  Mekong  River  is  important  for  Lao- 
tian agriculture.   The  river  itself,  although  hampered  by  a 
number  of  rapids,  is  an  important  waterway  on  which  are  located  a  number  of  relatively  large 
river  ports.   The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mekong  are  also  navigable  and  provide  in- 
ternal waterways  in  the  aggregate  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Mekong. 

GNP  Even  for  the  Far  East  the  Laotian  economy  is  very  primitive . 

Per  capita  GNP  estimated  at  $70  (1966). 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

POPULATION  >.8  million  (1967) •   Lao,  the  dominant  political  group,  compri  se 

about  half  the  population  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  population 
is  of  Mon- Klimer  descent.   The  remainder  are  Tai  minorities  ethnically  related  to  the  Lao 
and  central  Thai,  several  Sino-Tibetan  groups,  and  small  numbers  of  Vietnamese,  Chinese, 
Indian,  Cambodian  and  European  descent. 

Population  growth  About  2.4%. 

Population  density  There  are  only  30  people  per  square  mile.   There  are  few  large 

towns  and  over  90%  of  the  people  live  in  small  rural  hamlets. 
The  major  population  areas  are  in  the  plains  of  Vientiane,  Nam  Sane-Nam  Nhiep,  Savannakhet 
and  Se  Done,  and  the  Se  Bang  Hieng,  Saravane  and  Mekong  (above  the  Khone  Falls)  valleys. 

Religion  Buddhist . 

LABOR  FORCE  Almost  all  Laotians  are  traditionally  farmers .   As  a  consequence, 

it  has  been  difficult  to  attract  enough  Laotian  workers  to  man 
even  small-scale  enterprises.   Laotian  requirements  are  minimal  and  easily  satisfied. 
EDUCATION 

General  Prior  to  19^6  there  were  two  school  systems  existing  side  by 

side.   They  were  the  traditional  Buddhist  schools  and  the  French 
secular  schools.   These  two  systems  were  merged  in  19^6  under  the  Laotian  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation.  Historically  Laotians  have  had  very  few  opportunities  to  secure  a  secular  educa- 
tion.  In  1951,  however,  a  royal  decree  made  elementary  education  compulsory  and  required 
that  the  villagers  build  the  necessary  schools.   Insofar  as  budgetary  conditions  permits 
the  Ministry  of  Education  was  to  supply  the  necessary  teachers.   It  will  take  a  long  time 
oefore  available  financial  resources  will  enable  the  government  to  enforce   the  decree. 

Literacy  Only  about  15%  of  the  people  are  literate. 

s  Elementary  2,577;  secondary  12;  colleges  2     (1965). 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D] 

••  [OH  ^VNT'D) 

gtv.de nts  6%  of  population  (1965).  9%   of  the  students  are  in  the 

elementary  schools.   Students  desiring  advanced  or  specialized 
education  study  in  France,  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 
HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  30  years (est.)- 

Infant  Mortality  Known  to  be  hign. 

Medical  Fersonnel  One  physician  per  25,700  persons  (1965);  includes  some  physi- 
cians without  an  M.D.  degree  (U.S.  -  1  per  690  in  1965). 

Hospital  Facilities  2,520  people  per  hospital  bed  (196*0  (U.S.  -  110  per  bed). 

Hospital  facilities  are  supplemented  by  widely  distribute* 
dispensaries  attended  by  partially  trained  personnel. 

Diet  Per  capita  daily  intake  1,900  calories  consisting  mainly  of 

rice,  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables  and  fruits.  Meat  is  eaten 
about  once  a  week. 

V.air,  Tiseases  Malaria,  trachoma,  dysentery,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  typhoid, 

yaws  and  hepatitis.  Malnutrition  is  common. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  *  INDUSTRY 


RAILROADS  High  costs  and  difficult  construction  problems  have  barred 

railroad  construction. 

ROADS The  transportation  system  is  generally  poor  or  non-existent . 

Road  mileage  is  about  2,700  miles  and  the  networks  are  oriented 
toward  Hanoi  (North  Vietnam),  Saigon  and  Tourane  (South  Vietnam).   The  laterite  roadbeds 
deteriorate  rapidly  in  wet  weather  rendering  many  roads  impassable  during  the  rainy  season 
(April-October) . 

SUPPLY  ROUTES  Most  Laotian  imports  pass  through  the  seaports  of  Bangkok, 

Saigon,  and  Da  Nang  (Tourane).   From  these  seaports , goods  are 
transported  by  highway  or  rail  to  Laos . 

WATERWAYS  The  Mekong  River  and  its  chief  tributaries  are  important 

transportation  arteries. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  There  is  air  service  between  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam  and 

Thailand,  There  are  few  internal  routes. 
COMMUNICATIONS  Only  local  service  is  provided.   Radio  is  used  for  long  dis- 
tance communications. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  65%  of  the  available  power  is  produced  at  Vientiane  and  most 

of  the  remainder  at  Pakse,  Luang  Prabang  and  Savannakhet.  Out- 
put has  been  increasing  but  at  a  slow  pace,  and  remains  insufficient  to  meet  local  needs. 

MANUFACTURING  The  industrial  structure  of  Laos  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 

some  light  consumer  goods  industries  and  some  cottage  and 
family  type  production. 

MINING Tin  is  the  only  mineral  mined  (reserves  estimated  at  about 

700,000  tons).   There  are  two  tin  mines  which  in  the  prewar 
period  were  manned  primarily  by  Vietnamese.   Currently  only  one  is  in  operation. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   PATTERN 


1 


EXPORTS  Laos  has  very  few  exports  with  which  to  earn  foreign  exchange 

to  meet  its  import  requirements  and  as  a  consequence  has  a 
Relatively  large  trade  deficit.  As  prices  dictate,  imports  are  reexported  or  diverted 
illegally.   Main  exports  are  forest  products,  tin,  coffee,  and  spices  which  are  sold  almost 
entirely  to  Vietnam  and  Thailand.   Opium  is  smuggled  out  of  the  country. 

IMPORTS  Laos '  relatively  large  volume  of  imports  is  financed  mainly  by 

receipts  from  the  U.S.  aid  program.   In  the  past  few  years  the 
largest  categories  of  goods  imported  were  textiles,  rice,  and  metal  manufactures.   Laos' 
principal  suppliers  are  Thailand,  U.S.,  Japan,  France  and  Hong  Kong. 
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LAOS 


A. 


ITEM 

POPULATION:      (Annual  Growth:  2.1$) 

(Midyear) (Percent  Urban:      12%) 

PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Total  production  index  

2 .  Per  capita  production  index  .... 
3-  Rice,  rough3,  

4.  Corn  

5.  Coffee  (exports)  

industry/mining 

1.  Tin  (metal  content)    

2 .  Hide  production  


D.  marine/forestry 

1.  Timber  

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services  - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  &  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 
7-  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  .... 

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  II.DEXES 

1.  Cost  of  living,   Vientiane   

2.  Food 

H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX8  

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  

2.  Expenditures,  total  

3.  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

4.  Foreign  grants  and  loans  

5.  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves  .. 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1957-59=100 

1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 
1,000  pieces 


1958 


F 


2,220 


520 

12 
0.1 


0.3 

n.a. 


Thous.cu.mt 


Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


Mill.  US  $ 


Percent 
Dollars 


196>10O 


196  3=  100 


Mill.   Kip. 


10 

4 


39 
31 


20 


1964 


2,570 


1965 


2,635 


1966 


2,700 


Not  Available 
730 

19 


0.5 

6 


50 


19 
7 


198 
183 


109 


740 
IT 


77 


23 
9 


223 
198 


137 


1967 


2,770 


620 
20E 
0.1(6  mos) 


725; 


0.5 

3 


72 


27 

10 


18 


9s 


701 


254 
233 


162 


1968 


2,836 


0.3 
l6(Q  mos) 


82(9  mos) 


30 

11* 


274  280(5  mos) 

238(6  mos) 


-(Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30)— 


1,608 

6,072 

-4,464 

4,464 


3,330 
10,313 
-6,983 

6,983 


4,721 
14,390 
-9,669 

9,669 


170 


6,378^ 
15,523 

-9,145 

9,145 


176(Mar) 


7,401? 
l6,0&5 
-8,684 

8,681+ 


t   -  Numbers   indicate  basic   sources  listed  on  next  page.        n.a.   or  blank  space  -  Not  available;   a  dash  indicates   zero. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.  **  -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 

P  -  Preliminary.  E  -  Estimate.  e  -  End  of  period. 

a  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.  b  -  Budget. 
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3,5 


3,8 


ITEM 


J. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

a 


COMM  RADE 

:      .     I'.O.b. 
,     C.  i  .  f . 

I  pad     b  1 1  mce 


ICTED  TRADING   PARTNERS 

rts   to:    1.  United  States   

2.  Malaysia  &  Singapore 

3.  Thailand  

4.  Communist  bloc  


L.  Imports  from:  1.  United  States 


M. 


(c.i.f.) 


MAIN  EXPORTS 

1.  Coffee  .. 

2.  Tin  ore  . 


2.  Thailand  

3.  Japan  

4.  France  

5.  Communist  bloc 
(f.O.b.) 


UNIT 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Rice  

2.  Petroleum  products 

3.  Textile  fabrics  ... 


0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 


P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  *  Imp) 

1.  Export  prices  

2.  Import  prices  


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.   Uf 


1963=100 


1958 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


-.')(E'b       -26E'b       -27E>b 
IgjE  J^K  J^glS 


0.1 
0.2 

0.6 


3-6 
3-6 
4.5 
4.5 

0.1 

0.1 
0.4 


0.3 

n.a 
3-7 


7.2 

7.1 
1.4 
1.1 
0.3 


0.7 


3.8 
3.5 
2.5 


0.7 
0.3 


8.2 
8.5 
2.6 
1.8 
0.2 


0.6 


3.9 

4.3 
3.0 


0.6(9  moo) 
-21.3 
-20.7 


-(9  mos) 

0.5    I     " 
0.1     I     " 
-(3  mos) 

I 
4.2(9  mos) 
10.1 
3.7 
1.1 
0.1(3  mos) 

I 
0.3(9  mos) 
0.1 


1.5(3  mos) 
4.6(9  mos) 
1.5 


1968 


3,9 


3,9 


3,9 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  


R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS* 

1.  French  francs  

2.  US  dollars  

3.  Others  


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


S.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS^  GROSS® 
T.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS® 
U. 

V.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  

W.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  


X.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)® 
1.  Official  /. ... 


25-7 
3-7 

21.9 
0.1 


2.3 


2.  Open  market  selling  rate 


Kip/US  $ 


2.0 
5.5 


2.1 


240 
501 


X 


2*o 
2.7 
4.3 


0.8 


240 
499 


2.8 

4.4 
# 


6.3(Aug) 


2.4 

3.9 

# 


240 
505 


0.7(Sept) 


240(0ct) 
504  I" 


t  BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  US  AID  estimates. 

2.  US  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (ERS)  special 

calculations  for  AID/W  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  US  AID  Laos,  "Statistical  Report." 

4.  International  Tin  Council,  Monthly  "Statistical 

Bulletin." 

5.  Based  on  US  AID  data  as  adjusted  by  AID/W. 


6.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

7.  Based  on  US  AID  reports  in  CPB  and  on  AID  Form  10-74. 

8.  Bulletin  "Statistique  du  Laos,"  and  Foreign  Service 

despatches. 

9.  Bi-weekly  Financial  Report,  US  Embassy,  Vientiane. 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  Not  available;  a  dar,h  indicates  zero 
*  -  Leas  than  half  the  unit  shown. 

a  -  Excludes  gold  trade. 
Operation  Fund. 


©  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate.    P  -  Preliminary. 
Adjusted  for  assumed  undervaluation.      c  -  Selling  rate  of  Foreign  Exchange 
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Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


450 


300 


150 
100 


(Index   1963  =  100) 


Annual 


Cost-of-Living 
(Vientiane) 


3/ 


**       Money  Supply 


Quarterly 

1  1  1 

1    1    i 

1    1     1 

1964    '65      '66     '67     '68      1967  1968  1969 

^Average  for  period       -^End  of  period 


Exchange  Rate 

0 

(Kip  per  U.S.$> 

250 

Official  Rate-. 

500 

V 

„       /        . 

Open  Market  Rate 

750 

1     1      1 

I      1      J    - 

1      i      i 

l      1      I 

1964                1965                1966 

1967 

— ^ Selling  rote  of  Foreign  Exchange  Operation  Fund 

Foreign  Trade 


50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


($Millions)  2/ 

Annual 


Quarterly 

(at  annual  rate) 


Imports 

l\ 


Deficit 


V' 


Exports 


m 


'  i  i 


1962  "63    64  "65    66   67       1965  1966         1967 


5/ 


Excluding  trod*  in  gold  E  =  Estimote 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


40 


30 


($  Millions) 


Total  Holdings 


m 

wn 

1961         '62  '63  '64 

n.a  -  Not  Available 


'65      1966      1967 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


LAOS 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  Revenues  

a.  Income  taxes  

b.  Sales  taxation  

c .  Customs  

d .  Other  taxes  

e .  Other  revenue  

2 .  Foreign  Grants  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b .  Other  

B .  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1.  Defense  

2 .  Education  

3 .  Health  

h .  Public  works  

5.  Other 

C.  DEFICIT  BEFORE  FOREIGN  GRANTS 
DEFICIT  AFTER  FOREIGN  GRANTS  . 


FiBcal  Year  ending 


1965          1966     I     1967a     I      1968a 
—     Millions   of  Kip   ~"~ 


3,330 
109 
275 

2,016 
607 
2^3 

6^83. 
3,373 
3,610 


6,389 
732 
198 
31^ 

2,680 

-6,983 


U,721 
222 
35^ 

3,227 
623 
295 

?,66? 
2,259 
7,  MO 


8,393 

1,103 

385 

1+63 

i+,0U6 

-9,669 


6,378 

~m 

1+31 

i+,785 
517 
371 

6,808 
2,337 


8,3^5 

1,338 

1*3 

M903 

-9,1^5 


16,085 

7,^01 

~275" 

I4.5O 

5,5^0 

5U0 

596 

8,68U 
57^12 
3,272 

16,085 

8,261 

1,552 

1*1 

613 
5,218 

-8,68^ 


k  1968 
feMilli 


68^ 


67-0 
30.8 

1.9 

23.1 
2.2 
2.5 

36.2 
22.5 
13.7 

67.0 

3U.1+ 
6.5 

1.8 

2.6 
21.7 

-36.2 


a  -  Budget. 

b  -  Conversion  at  2^0  kip  per  dollar. 
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MALAYSIA 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Malaysia  is  composed  of  two  distinct  geographic  regions:   West  Malay: -.ia  (form-rlv  known 
I  he  States  of  Malayan,      ation  of  Malaya),  on  the  southern  portion  o/the  Malaga  ^ninsTa 
and  Last_ Malaysia,  consisting  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo 
it  also  includes  some  small  islands  off  the  Malayan  and  Borneo  coasts.   Malaya,  Sabah,  Sarawak  and 
Singapore  combined  in  September  1963  to  form  Malaysia,  but  Singapore  seceded  in  August  1965 

West  Malaysia  with  about  k-0%   of  the  area  contains  more  than  8556  of  the  population-  pop- 
ulation densities  vary  from  160  people  per  sq.  mile  in  West  Malaysia  to  20  per  sq  miie  !n  East 
Malaysia.   The  ethnic  composition  of  the  two  regions  also  differs.   In  West  Malaysia^  Malays  and 
SSr6  ?ntrn%?  where?sAhe  P°P-lation  in  East  Malaysia  is  made  up  mainly  o/non^AsSn Libal 
units.   In  Presently  constituted  Malaysia,  Malays  account  for  about  h%   of  the  population  and 
Chinese  about  3556.   Indians  and  Pakistanis  account  for  about  " 


L  M  1     I   °aP  a  gr°SS  national  Product  in  Malaysia  is  relatively  high  by  Asian  standards  but 
the  Malays  who  are  engaged  primarily  in  agricultural  activities  have  an  average  income  substan- 
tially below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  population.   In  West  Malaysia,  the  Malayt  are largely  Toe 
farmers  and  fishermen;  relatively  few  are  engages  in  commerce  and  industry.  ^boS  hS  of  the 
Chinese  are  self-employed  and  most  of  the  remainder  form  part  of  the  skilled  labor  on"  the  plan- 
Government V?^  part.°f,the  imP°rt  ^aae  is  run  by  European  firms  and  Chinese  merchants. 
Government  policy  is  aimed  at  assisting  the  Malays  assume  a  larger  role  in  the  economv  and  nar- 
rowing the  rural/urban  income  differential.  economy  and  nar- 

h«1f  nr   ,,Malay^a'f  economic  well  being  is  directly  related  to  its  foreign  trade;   approximately 
half  of  the  country's  gross  domestic  output  is  derived  from  exports.   Exports  generally  eSeed 

oraT  Overlof  lr  T^'^   tbe  ^^   ±S  °ne  °?   the  la^  dollar^earners  inlhe  string 
Som'it  +L  !°  °f,Mflaysla's  exP°rt  earnings  are  derived  from  its  rubber  and  tin,  and  some  15* 
from  its  timber  and  iron  ore.   West  Malaysia  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  rubber  and  it* 

StheLStaent:nd° sLllhSd^'f111^5  °f  ,thS  ^  ^^  -lti^i°-  ^ith  goverteTSistt" 
ootn  estate  and  smallholders  for  years  have  been  replanting  with  high  yielding  trees  and  orodir- 

^urat'^br"36?  *+  ^T  k*   &  *»*  °™  the  ^St   deCade'   ^la^a  accouSf  for  to*  Tf   Sorld 
^Z.    rtrPU>   r  alS°  accounts  f°r  m°re  than  one-third  of  world  tin  output.   Timber  is 
produced  m  both  East  and  West  Malaysia  and  the  area  is  a  principal  exporter  of  tropical  hardwoods, 

?ood  anfl  f^ayS^  ±S+   traditiona1^  a  f°°d  deficit  area,  importing  large  quantities  of  rice. 

Z   transport  e^pment'a  T^   ^  T  8CCOUnted  ^  22~^°   ^  total  imports,  with  machinery 
Se  ZZ^t       eclulPme^.a  close  second.   Increases  of  rice  production  in  West  Malaysia  may  in 

i  expend  tTL^T  l™   "^  lmP°rtS  *Ut  imPOrtS  °f  ^^  and  transport  equipment  can 
rodders  benefit  SL5?^115  t"  ^    ?*  eXpandlnS  pr°^ams  <*  economic  development!  Rice 
.  substantial^ J  ^         government  policies  including  price  supports,  fertilizer  subsidy, 
substantial  irrigation  program  and  agricultural  research  to  improve  seed  varieties. 

,  m.in„  ,TeC  enterPrlfe  and  private  investment  have  a  strong  base  in  Malaysia.   The  government 
Pment  and  tS  rR3°^CeE.  both+to  Provide  basic  economic  facilities  for  rural  and  industr?aI™S- 
pment  and  to  provide  incentives  for  private  industrial  development.   Prior  to  the  introduction 
K   ST     ***B\T**   ^an  (1966-70),  each  of  the  Malaysian  areas  had  its  o^  development 
tuJ      ^  \      Plan'  lnVolvin^  a  total  development  outlay  of  U.S.  $3A  billion,  genorllly 

Spment   T   "^  °f  ^  ""*  X*°  'S  bUt  V±th  ^^   «**»*■  on  agriculture  SS'rSS 

ho  principSrinduSlls'are1  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  lMPea S±nS'  r°le  in  the  Malaysian  economy. 
„,;,'  Clpa±  lndustries  are     rubber  milling,  tin  smelting,  sawing  and  the  processing  of 

S  estnSiCri0dltieS-+  M°St  °f  thSSe  ^-prises  are  smafi-scalet  among  the  larg^t^indus- 
v™f  ll^TT^t,^^1   reflneries  located  ^  Port  Dickson/westlalaysia.6  The 
elSric^?ofinLstrifir  J"**1"*8*  s?end  ^   —  on  electric  power.   Consumption 
electricity  for  industrial  and  commercial  use  has  grown  faster  than  for  residential  use. 
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MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


ITEM 

AREA  

Agricultural  land  

Rubber  

Rice  

POPULATION  -  1968 

Population  growth  

Population  density  

Ethnic  groups  

Malays  

Chinese  

Indians  and  Pakistanis  . . . 

All  Others  

HEALTH  

Life  Expectancy  

Infant  Mortality  

Hospital  Beds  

Inhabitants  per  physician  . . 

EDUCATION  

Primary  &  Secondary  Students 
Literacy  Rate  

GNP  -  1966  (in  I966  prices)... 

Total  

Per  Capita  

COMMODITY  OUTPUT  

Electricity   (1967) 

Electricity  per  capita  

Rice,  rough  (1967)  

Rubber  (1967)  

Iron  ore  (1967)  

Tin  ore  (1967)  

Tin  metal  (1967)  

Petroleum,  crude  (1967)  .... 
Roundwood  (1966)   

COMMODITY  TRADE  (1966) 

Exports,  f.o.b 

Imports,  c.i.f 

Trade  balance  

MINERAL  RESOURCES  

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  


UNIT 


Total 
Malaysia 


(1,000  sq.  mil.) 
%   of  agri. 


Thousands 

Percent 

Per  sq.  mi. 

Percent 
11 

11 


Years 

(Per  1,000 
live  births) 
Per  100,000 
Number 


Thousands 
Percent 


Mill.  U.S. 
U.S.$ 


Mill.  KWH 

KWH 
1,000  MT 


Mill.  Cu.  Meters 


Mill.  U.S.  $ 


128 

13 

35 

9 

10, 386 
3-1 

80 

36 

10 
10 


56 

49 

313 

5,780 


1,806 
43 


3,022 
311 


2,76oE 
270 

1,170E 
1,000 

5,irto 

78 
kh 

12.7 


1,256 

•1,10*1 

152 


West 
Malaysia 


51 
10 
57 
12 

*,846 
3.1 
170 

50 

37 

11 

2 


57 

50 

328 

5,320 


1,562 
47 


2,635 
318 


2,640 
290 
980 
950 

5,440 

73 

78 

4.4 


997 

-850 

147 

Tin 

Iron  ore 
Bauxite 

Rubber 

Tin 

Timber 


East  Malaysia 


Sabah 


29 

1 
54 
19 

610 

3-8 

20 


23 

77 


52 

40 

24 

10,070 


95 
24 


E 


174 
308 


70 

72a 

24 


5-2 


115 

-98 

17 

Copper 
Iron  ore 
Chromite 

Timber 
Rubber 
Copra 


Sarawak 


48 
2 
6 
5 

930 

3-0 
20 

18 
32 

50 


53* 


43 

20 
12,900 


149 
22 


213 
24j 


70 

120s 

28 


44 

3.1 

144 
■156 


Oil 

Bauxite 

Gold 

Timber 
Rubber 
Petroleum 


E  -  Estimate 

a  -  1965  production;  combined  East  Malaysian  production  in  1966  was  239  metric  tons. 
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WEST  MALAYSIA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


•  : MATK  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  The  central  portion  of  West  Malaysia  is  covered  by  hiph  mountain 

ranges  running  in  a  north-south  direction.   Dense  tropical  jungles 
and  mountains  cover  three-fourths  of  the  country.  The  only  cleared  areas  are  long  stretches 
on  the  west  coast,  an  area  in  the  north  and  a  number  of  open  stretches  on  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers.   There  are  high  plains  free  from  forest  jungle  and  these  contain  the  rice- 
producing  areas.   The  temperature  and  humidity  are  always  high  and  year-round  rainfall 
ranges  from  100-200  inches. 

AREA  50>700  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Alabama. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAM)  19%  of  the  total  area;  per  capita  agricultural  land  is  0.8  acres. 

Arable  land  is  largely  confined  to  the  western  coast  and  the 
principal  river  basins  on  the  east  coast.  The  government  is  seeking  to  maintain  soil 
fertility. 
MAIN  CROPS  Over  90%  of  the  total  farm  area  is  devoted  to  rubber,  rice,  coco- 
nuts and  oil  palms.   Rubber  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and 
about  two-thirds  of  farm  acreage  is  devoted  to  it.  About  38%  of  the  free  world's  supply  of 
natural  rubber  is  produced  in  West  Malaysia.   Extensive  replanting  of  rubber  trees  is  taking 
place  to  introduce  high-yielding  varieties.   Rice  output  has  increased  from  50%  to  60%  of  the 
country's  requirements  in  recent  years.   The  government  is  seeking  to  further  expand  rice 
output  and,  in  addition,  diversify  its  total  agricultural  output. 

FORESTS  Forests  are  a  major  natural  resource,  out  the  natural  forests  are 

poor  in  merchantable  species.   Almost  all  forests  are  state-owned. 
There  is  a  sizeable  sawmilling  industry. 

FISHING  West  Malaysia  was  able  to  increase  its  fish  landings  by  8l%  between 

1955-1965   The  percentage  of  the  fishing  fleet  equipped  with  motors 
increased  from  2^%  to  83%  during  this  period. 

MINERALS  West  Malaysia  produces  more  than  one-third  of  the  free-world's  tin 

output.   It  also  produces  very  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
all  of  which  is  exported.   Bauxite  is  also  found  in  large  quantities;  small  quantities  of 
gold,  columbite,  monazite,  wolframite,  scheelite,  zircon  and  kaolin  are  produced. 

FUELS  Except  for  fuelwood,  there  is  a  lack  of  fuel  resources.  Coal  of 

low  caloric  content  is  produced  for  local  consumption. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  quick-flowing  rivers  in  West  Malaysia  provide  important  sources  of 

potential  hydroelectric  power.   They  are  not  important  for  inland 
transportation. 

PER  CAPITA  GNP  High  for  the  Far  East . 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

POPULATION  9  million  (1968);  of  which  50  percent  are  Malays,  37  percent 

Chinese,  11  percent  Indians  and  Pakistani,  and  2  percent  other 
races . 

Annual  Growth  About  3.1  percent,  very  high. 

Population  density  170  per  sq.  mile,  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  Far  East. 

Religion  Islam  is  the  official  religion. 

Language  The  official  language  is  Malay.   English  is  also  permitted  for 

official  use.   Arabic  and  Chinese  are  widely  used. 

LABOR  P'ORCE  About  64%  of  the  population  age  15  ana  over  is  in  the  labor  force, 

of  which  55'$  are  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries;  17%  in 
services,  lk%   in  commerce,  7%  in  manufacturing,  3%   in  transportation  and  communication  and 
2%  each  in  construction  and  mining  (1962).   The  trade  union  membership  is  relatively  large. 


EDUCATION 

General  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  every  child  with  the  opportun- 
ity of  entering  primary  school,  to  increase  the  number  and  quality 
of  training  of  teachers,  and  to  foster  the  development  of  a  national  language.   Instruction 
is  now  given  in  the  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian  and  English  languages. 

Literacy  Abou+  k7% . 

Teachers  In  1965  there  were  59,500  primary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

About  1  for  each  .130  persons. 
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WEST  MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 

EDUCATION  (Cont'd) 

Schools  In  addition  to  primary  and  secondary  schools,  there  are  techni- 
cal trade  schools,  technical  institutes,  a  university,  a  tech- 
nical college  and  a  college  of  agriculture. 

Students  About  20%  of  total  population  0.965) . 

HEALTH 

Life  expectancy  57  years . (1963) . 

Infant  mortality  50  deaths  (1965)  per  1,000  live  births  (U.S.  25  in  (1965). 

'hysicians  One  physician  per  5,320  people  (1966"). 

hospital  facilities  There  are  65  general  and  district  hospitals  with  25,600  beds, 

5  institutions  for  leprosy  cases  and  2  mental  hospitals.  Addi- 
tional care  is  provided  through  U00  dispensaries  and  1,000  maternity  and  child  health 
clinics.  (196U). 
Diet  Daily  caloric  intake  is  2,U00  ( 1959-61)  per  capita.   Rice  i's  the 

main  item  in  the  people's  diet  and  accounts  for  between  30-^0$ 

of  all  food  consumption. 
Main  diseases  The  principal  diseases  are  malaria  (which  is  being  controlled 

but  not  eradicated),  yaws,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  tuberculosis  and 

leprosy. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  *  INDUSTRY 

GENERAL  The  transportation  system  has  been  generally  adequate  for  West 

Malaysia' s  needs .  Parallel  coastal  shipping,  rail,  highway  and 
air  routes  are  vigorously  in  competition  one  with  another. 

RAILROADS About  1,300  miles  of  track.   The  state-owned  system  is  well 

administered  and  maintained. 

ROADS 9, 3^0  miles  of  Federal  and  State  roads . 

PORTS  The  major  ports  are  Port  Swettenham  and  Penang.   Lesser  ports 

are  Telok  Anson,  Port  Weld,  Port  Dickson  and  Tumpat.   The  port 
of  Singapore  also  services  West  Malaysia's  needs. 

AVIATION  Country  is  served  by  5  international  air  lines  and  2  lines  px«- 

viding  internal  service. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  The  power  supply  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years  but- 

is  still  inadequate.   Per  capita  output  is  relatively  high. 
MANUFACTURING  Manufacturing  consists  mainly  of  the  initial  processing  of  prim- 
ary products--  rubber,  tin  concentrating  and  smelting,  saw- 
milling,  coconut  and  palm  milling,  fish  curing,  transportation  repair  shops,  foundries,  and 
forges,  some  light  industries  and  handicraft  activities. 

MINING  Mining  is  next  to  rubber  in  importance  to  the  economy.   West  Malaysia 

is  the  world's  largest  tin  producer.   Iron  ore  is  next  in  value. 
Bauxite  and  gold  are  also  produced  in  significant  quantities.   Mines  are  owned  largely  by 
European  and  Chinese  interests. 

FOREIGN   TRADE   PATTERN 


West  Malaysia  which  accounts  for  about  80%  of  total  exports  and  over  75%  of  the  imports  of 
Malaysia,  consistently  has  large  trade  surpluses.  The  trade  surpluses  are  subject  to  wide 
swings,  averaging  over  $200  mill. a  year  in  1959-61;  §66   mill. in  1962-64;  $1*4-2  mill.  1965-67. 

EXPORTS  Primarily  rubber  (1+0%),  tin  (26%),  iron  ore  (k%) ,  palm  oil,  copra 

and  coconut  oil (5%),  and  wood (3%).  World  prices  of  these  com- 
modities fluctuate  widely.  The  UK,  US,  and  japan  are  West  Malaysia's  most  important  customers, 

IMPORTS  West  Malaysia)  imports*  about  kOf0   of  its  rice  requirements  and-  large 

quantities  of  rubber  and  copra  for  processing  and  reexport.  Burma 
and  Thailand  are  the  principal  sources  of  rice.   The  UK  is  the  most  important  source  of 
other  imports. 
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EAST  MALAYSIA 


SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


SABAH 


AREA  CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY:   29,1400  sq.  miles.   There  is  a  considerable  variation 

~" — '  in  rainfall  (60-l60  inches)  influenced  by  the  northeast 

monsoon  (Oct.  -  April)  and  the  southeast  monsoon  (May-August).   Mountains  and  jungles 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  area.   Rivers  are  numerous  and  important. 
AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND  FISHING:  ...  Agricultural  land  occupies  only  3%  of  the  area,  0.8 
'   '  acres  per  capita).   Most  important  crops  are  rubber, 

coconuts,  rice  and  hemp.  Diversification  is  being  encouraged  and  high-yield  rubber  trees 
planted.  Insufficient  rice  output  requires  large  rice  imports.  Forests  cover  97%  of  the 
total  area.   Timber  is  by  far  the  largest  export  item.   Fishing  is  important. 

MINERALS:  Coal,  copper,  iron  ore,  and  chromite;  oil  may  also  be 

present. 

PER  CAPITA  GNP:  Relatively  high  for  the  Far  East;  somewhat  below  that 

of  West  Malaysia. 

POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE:  0.6l  million  (1968) ;  rate  of  growth  -3-°%*   In  i960 

eleven  indigenous  tribes  accounted  for  68%  of  the  popu- 
lation, Chinese  23%,  and  others  9%.   About  80%  of  the  labor  force  of  177,000  (i960)  were 
employed  in  agriculture,  forestry,  or  fishing.   Roughly  one-third  of  the  labor  force  are  wage- 
earners  (i960).   In  the  past  labor  shortages  were  by  were  met  by  immigration  and  micratory 
workers  from  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 
EDUCATION 

Literacy  24%. 

Teachers  In  1965  there  were  3*^30  primary  and  secondary  school 

teachers . 

Students  Primary  and  secondary  students  numbered  97,790  in  1965. 

HEALTH  .   ,  . 

Infant  mortality  Roughly  estimated  at  kO   deaths  per  1,000  live  births (1965 ) . 

Physicians  One  physician  per  10,100  inhabitants  (1965). 


i 


SARAWAK 


AREA,  CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY:  1*B,300  sq.  miles,  almost  one-sixth  of  the  island  of 

Borneo.   High  temperatures  and  heavy  rainfall  (100-180 
inches)  account  for  the  high  humidity.   The  northeast  monsoon  (Oct.  -  Feb.)  is  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains.   There  are  relatively  large  coastal  plains  and  swamps,  and  much  rugged 
mountain  territory.   Navigable  rivers  provide  the  major  means  of  transportation. 
AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND  FISHERIES:  .  Agricultural  land  occupies  2k%   of  the  area  (8  acres  per 

capita).   Large  areas  are  needed  to  sustain  the  many 
farmers  practicing  shifting  cultivation.   Lack  of  market  dry  season  is  a  deterrent  to 
many  types  of  farming.   Major  crops  are  rice,  rubber,  pepper,  coconuts,  illipte  puts,  sago 
flour  and  jelutong.   Rice  output  meets  roughly  half  of  consumption  requirements.   The  ex- 
tensive forest  resources  (73%  of  total  area)  are  being  more  fully  utilized.   There  is 
some  fishing;  fishponds  have  recently  been  introduced. 

MINERALS: Oil,  bauxite  and  gold;  deposits  of  coal  and  kaoline  are 

being  surveyed. 

PIFELINE:  Brunei' s  oil  is  pumped  to  Sarawak  and  reexported. 

PER  CAPITA  GNP:  Relatively  high  for  the  Far  East ;  somewhat  below  that 

of  West  Malaysia.  (1968) 

POPULATION  AND   LABOR  FORCE:  O.96  million  (1968);  growth  rate  3-0$.   In  i960,  the 

indigenous  cultural  groups  comprised  67%  of  th^  popula- 
tion, Chinese  32%,  and  other  1%.   About  8l%  of  the  labor  force  of  295,000  (i960)  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 
EDUCATION 

Literacy  22% . 

Teachers  Primary  and  secondary  teachers  totaled  5> 3^-0  (1966) . 

Students  A  total  of  165, 300  students  attended  primary  and  secondary 

schools  in  1966. 
HEALTH 

Infant  mortality  Roughly  estimated  at  ^3  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  (1965)' 

Physicians  One  physician  per  12,900  inhabitants  (1966) . 
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MALAYSIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS 


ITEM 


A.   POPULATION: 
(Midyear) 


(Annual  Growth:  3.1'/9 
(percent  Urban:  27%) 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1958 


7,629 


1964 


9,155 


1965 


9,421 


1966 


9,725 


1967 


10,071 


1968 


10,38; 


1,3 


L,3 


PRODUCTION 

AGRICULT'IRE8- 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Per  capita  production  index  . 

3.  Food  production  index   

4.  Per  capita  food  prod,  index 

5 .  Rice ,  rough"  

6 .  Rubber  


industry/mining 

1.  Cementa  

2.  Mining 

3-   Iron  orea  (metal  content) 

4.   Bauxite  

5-  Tin  (metal  content)  

6.   Crude  petroleum  


1957-59=100 
1,000  MT 

1,000  MT 
1,000  MT 


D.  MARINE/ FORESTRY 


1.  Fish  catch  

2.  Timber  ( roundwood)  ... 
E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production 


1,000  MT 
Mill.  cm. 

Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


100 
100 
101 
101 

680 
670 


110 

1,590 

4l0 
39 

58 


140 
4.8E 

920 
120 


126 
105 
133 
111 
770 
840 


470 


136 

110 

152 
123 
920 


740 


3,( 


630 

61 
49 


240 

9-1 

1,950 
210 


3,910 
1,000 

65 
49 


250 

10.5 

2,250 

240 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 


145 

114 
163 
128 
940 
94o 


780 

3,510 

960 

70 

48 


300^ 
12. 7E 

2,490E 
260E 


148? 
112p 
170P 
12QP 
98lp 
950? 


420(6 


3,260 
900 

73 

44 


2,76^ 

270E 


0 

383(2  mos) 
130 
25(4  mos) 

14 


Total  GNP,  current  prices 
Total  GNP,  current  prices 


Million  M$ 
Mill.  US  $ 


3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services  - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  &  services, 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 
7-  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  


11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  


Percent 
Dollars 


1961 

6,644 
2,173 

2,224 
1,099 

1,167 

2,156 

1,448 

329 

379 


n.a. 
266 


7,957 
2,602 

2,631 
1,273 

1,245 

2,659 

1,690 

466 

503 


+5.4? 
287 


8,728 
2,854 

2,829 
1,351 
1,39^ 

2,786 

1,745 

509 

532 


+7-5^ 
300 


9,243 
3,022 

3,022 
1,369 

1,407 

2,984 

l,84i 

584 

559 


+6.8^ 
311 


Pre[  . 

9,502 
3,107 

3,213 
1,371 
1,376 

3,208 

1,984 
655 
569 


+6.3$ 
319 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  1T  HEXES 

1.  Cost  of  living3-  


II.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX® 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES0 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  . 

2.  Expenditures,  total  

3.  Deficit  or  surplus  


196>100 

1963=100 

Million  M$ 


100 


83 


Method  of  Financing: 

Foreign  grants  and  loans  

Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves 


10 


II.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.l' 

.  Annual  payments  

3-   of  which  amortization  


Mill 


US$ 


100 


106 


1,332 
1,980 

-648 

n.a. 
n.a. 


187.6 

16.1 
7.4 


100 


112 


1,492 

2,113 

-621 

n.a. 
n.a. 


I89.O 

17.0 

7.3 


102 


123 


1,655 

2,364 

-709 

n.a. 
n.a. 


217.3 
19-2 


105 


113 


1,850 

2,534 

-684 

n.a. 
n.a. 


229.8 
28.3 
17.4 


107(3  moO 


llO(Apr) 


l,882d 
2,7l6d 

-834 


255.2 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  -  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Converted  at 

P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    8  -  End  of  period. 

a  -  Data  for  West  Malaysia  only.  b  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated;  crop  planted  in  previous 
year.  c  -  Data  not  compiled  according  to  A.I.D.  consolidated  budget  concepts,  but  obtained  from  regular  budget 
ana  other  published  sources,   d  -  Budget.    e  -  Based  on  disbursements. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


MALAYSIA 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  (cont'd] 


0,7 


),& 


e,i 


ITEM 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

R 
1  .  .        .      .  b 

'.    Imports,   c.i.f 

J,  Trade  balance  

1  TRADING  PARTNERS 

K.  V-  :    1.  United  States  

•  Singapore  

.  Japan  

U.  Communist  bloc  

1.    Im]  >rt      rrom:    1.  United  States    

(c.i.f.)    2.  United  Kingdom  

3.  Thailand  

'i  .  Communist  bloc  

M.  MAIN  EXPORTS  (f.o.b.) 

1  •  Ku  bbe  r  

2.  Tin,  primary  &  concentrates  

3.  Timber  

h .    Iron  ore  

N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Food  and  live  animals  

2.  Machinery  &  transp.  equip 

3-  Petroleum  and  petroleum  prod 

0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

1.  Rubber  (Singapore)  

2.  Tin  (Penang)  

P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  i   Imp) b 

1.  Export  prices  

2.  Import  prices  

PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  .... 

2.  Private  direct,  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

I+.  Official  loan  receipt:'  (net)  

R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS®  

1.  Gold  

2.  IMP'  gold  tranche  

3.  Foreign  exchange  c 

S.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS ^  GROSS® 
T.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS® 
U. 

V.  CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  

W.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®  

X.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)® 

1 .  IMF  par  value  


UNIT 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


1958 


Mill.  US  $ 

Mill.  US  $ 

US$/100  lb. 
1963=100 


-726 
85 


81 
207 
102 

57 

Ik 

15H 
72 
36 


1+22 
90 

20 


370 
127 
252 


26.2 
90.5 

102 

101 

99 


I96H 


1,105 

-I,0'i7 

58 


13U 
252 
192 
102 

61 
200 
102 
120 


U56 

238 

96 

53 


267 
209 

12U 


22.3 
151.8 

100 
101 
101 


1965 


1U0 


183 

296 

103 

Gk 

215 
99 
80 


U78 
285 

117 
53 


21+5 
238 
126 


22.9 
172.2 

llU 

105 

92 


1966 


■iqo'i 
152 


158 
310 

107 

68 

207 
68 
83 


l+8l 

25'' 

153 

kk 


2kk 
261 
1^3 


21.  k 

158.U 

93 

100 

107 


1967 


129 


'U7 

2'+ 7 

I89 

UO 


17.7 
11+7.1 


1968 


mos) 

■  363   " 


l'ih(h  mos) 

85  " 

68  " 

7  " 


16.7(6  mos) 

137-3   " 


1959 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  .$ 


M$/US$ 


3^9 

31+9 

261+ 
132 

23 
3.06 


n.a. 
70 
-2 

^3 

7 

7 

399 

338 
163 


105 
3.06 


'43 

n.a. 
1+1+ 


')l+9 

2 

11+ 

'4  33 

313 
168 


77 


3.06 


38 

n.a. 

31* 

-1 

'+70 

1 

20 

1+1+9 

21+6 
171 


90 
3.06 


5P 
n.a. 

17p 
n.a. 

1+57 
31 
32 

39*+ 

166 
107 


69 
3-06 


hhh(Apr) 

52   " 

3  3  " 
359  " 

139  " 
88  " 


91+  " 
3. 06 (July) 


t  BASIC  SOURCES: 

1-  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

2.  U.S.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (ERS)  special 
calculations  for  AID/W  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

'+.  Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  PPC/SRD. 

5.  IMF  "inlet-national  Financial  Statistics." 


10. 


Malaysia  "Quarterly  Statistics  of  External  Trade. 

IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

UN  "Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics." 

See  table  on  page  13;  Source  International 

Monetary  Fund. 

IBRD. 


n.a.  or  blank  :;pace  -  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero.    ©  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate.    P  -  I'relirij.nary 
a  -  Excluding  trade  between  West  Malaysia,  Sabah  and  Sarawak.   Includes  trade  with  Singapore.    b  -  Data  I'or  Wi  si 
Malaysia  only.     c  -  Includes  Central  Bank  (net)  holdings  and  Malaysia's  estimated  chare  of  Currency  Heard  foreign 
assets.    d  -  Includes  holdings  of  federal  and  state  governments  and  other  official  institutions. 
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SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Production 


160 


130 


100 


(Index 1957-59  =  100) 
Total  Output 


'63    '64   '65    '66  '67  '63    '64   '65    "66    '67 

a*Wes1  Malaysia  only      p*  preliminary.     b  =  Metol  content 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


200 


I50 


I00 


50 


(Index:  1963=100) 

Annual 


— \ — & 

Cost  of  Living 


Quarterly 

*^ 

i    1    i 

i    1    i 

i    1    i 

1963    '64     '65      '66    '67       1966         1967        1968 

a  =  End  of  Period.     b-Average    for    period,  West  Malaysia   only 


Foreign  Trade 


1600 


1200 


BOO 


400 


($  Millions)0 

Annual 


|Quarterly  | 
(at  annual  rate) 


Exports 


J L 


'62    '63    '64   '65     '66  '67        1966  1967  1968 

a -Excludes    trade    with    other    Stotes    of   Malaysia 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 

800 


600 


400 


200 


($  Millions) 


Total    Holdings 


Gold 


1962     '63       '64      '65      '66         1967  1968 

♦  Includes  IMF  Gold   Troche 
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MALAYSIA 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS  r  yaia  only) 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


SA.    GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  BY  ACTIVITY6 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  

2.  Mining  

3.  Manufacturing  

4.  Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  .. 

6.  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other 
a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5. 

SB.    LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population  

2 .  Female  component  

3.  Wage  and  salary  earners  

Sector   of    Employment: 

4.  Agriculture  

5.  Mining  

6 .  Manufacturing  

7.  Construction  

8 .  Transport  

9.  Other  


Unit 
Percent 


1955 


I960 
37.9 

5 

8 

3 

5 
17 


22.6 


Unit 
Percent 


zo75 

10.3 
5.5 

17.6 
25.0 


1957 
35T5 
2U.5 
56.0 

.57.5 
2.7 
6.3 
3-1 
3-5 
26.9 


also  pages  3-4,5) 
id  Sex   ft.957): 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  (See 

Population,     by    Age 

1.  Total 

Less  than  5  years  

5-14  years  

15-19  years  

20- 39  years  

40-59  years  

7.  60  plus  

Births    and  Deaths: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births) 

9.  Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

10.  Death  rate  (per  1,000  population) 


SC 


2. 

3- 

4. 

5- 
6. 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 

100.0 

17.8 

26.0 

9-8 

26.6 

15.2 

4.6 


1955-9 
7^.9 
44.4 
11.3 


Male 
51.6 

9.0 
13.3 

4.9 
13.3 

8.6 

2.5 


1960-64 
58.  W 
U0.3 
9-0 


i960 

1,105 

152 

8 

4o 

6 

278 

58 


Female 
1+8.  4 

8.8 
12.7 

4.9 
13-3 

6.6 


1965 

50.0 

36.7 

7-9 


SD.    EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1.  Pupils,  primary  

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

3.  Pupils ,  vocational  

k.   Teachers ,  primary 

5.  Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

6.  Teachers,  vocational £• 

7.  Primary  students  as  f>  of  5-l4  age  group 
*  -  See  note  A  below.    a  -  1963  data. 


Unit 
1,000 


Number 
Percent 


1955 

"775 

92 

8 

25 

3 

n.a. 

49 


UnTT 
1957^55=100 

II 

1952-56-100 


~85 
93 
104 
102 


117 
134 
112 


1965 

1,215 

346 

9 

45 

14 

315 

54a 


SE. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1.   USDA  indexa,   total   

USDA  index8-,  per  capita 

FAO  index,   total  

FAO  index,  per  capita  . . 


2. 
3- 

4. 

a  -  Preferred  series;  see  p.  5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  B  below. 


n.a.  -  Data  not  available. 
Sources: 


E  -  Estimate. 


1.  UN  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  and  National 
Accounts  of  West  Malaysia. 

2.  ILO  Yearbook. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 


P  -  Preliminary. 

k.   UNESCO. 

5.  USDA/ERS-See  p. 


5 j  FAO  Production  Yearbook. 


Notes ;  a.  Breakdowns  of  demograpnic  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

B.  Variation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Income  taxes  . . . . 

2.  Sales  taxation  .. 

3.  Customs  

') .  Other  taxes  

5.  Other  revenue  ... 

B.  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL 

1.  Current  

a.  Defense  

b.  Agriculture  . . 

c.  Education  . . . . 

d.  Other  

2.  Capital  , 

a.  Agriculture  .  , 

b.  Education 

c .  Other  

C.  DEFICIT  


Fiscal  Year  ending  December  31 


1965 


1966 


±96i° 


1968b 


Millions  of  Malaysian  dollars 


1,^92 

302 
102 
627 
237 
22U 

2,113 

1,637 

29^ 

30 

33^ 
979 

1+76 

87 
351 

-621 


1,655 

360 

13** 

60H 

329 

228 

2,36U 

1,765 

350 

32 

361 

1,022 

599 

"5H 

73 

U68 

-709 


1,850 

^00 
152 
66U 
37^ 
260 

:',53>* 

1,933 

377 

38 

386 

1,132 

601 

95 

56 

U50 

-68U 


U 


167 
69U 
3kh 
260 

2,716 

1,993 

377 

k2 

1+01 

1,173 

723 

125 

90 

508 

-831+ 


Mill.US$c 


615 

136 

55 

227 

112 

85 


651 
123 

lU 

131 
383 
137 
TI 
30 
166 

-273 


Source:   Malaysian  financial  publication;  this  presentation  not  necessarily  in  accordance 

with  Form  A.I. D. -10-7'+  concepts. 

Budget . 

Converted  at  3-06  Malaysian  dollars  per  U.S.  dollar. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


MALAYSIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS-7 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


[TEM 


1963 


1964 


1965 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b.b  

b.   Imports,  f.o.b.b t 

Trade  balance  , 

2.  Nonmonetary  goldc  

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  . . 

4.  Other  transportation  ... 

5 .  Travel  

6.  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

8.  Other  services  

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.  Private  

10.    Central  government  


C.  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Direct  investment  ■ 

12 .  Other  private  long-term  , 

13.  Private  short-term^ 

IU&15.    Local  and  central  gov'ts 

a .  Loans  received  , 

b .  Loan  repayments  , 

c .  Securities  issued  abroad  , 

d.  Other  liabilities  

e.  Capital  subscriptions  to  international 

organizations6  , 

f .  Other  assets  

Monetary  sectors 
loT    Commercial  banks :  liabilities  , 

17.  Commercial  banks:  assets  (incr-)  , 

18.  Central  institutions:  liabilities  , 

a.  IMF  holdings  of  Malaysian  currency  ..., 

b.  Other  liabilities  (net)  

19-    Central  institutions:  assets  (incr-)  ..... 

a.  Subscriptions  to  IMF  , 

b .  Central  Government  

c .  Currency  Board  , 

d .  Monetary  gold  , 

e.  Other  assets  (net)  , 

D .  NET  ERRORS  AND  0MISSI0NSd  , 


-12 

1,077 

-984 

92 

(-D 

-51 

1 

-23 

-64 

49 

-18 

-105 


-67 


J  95 

n.a. 
16 

TT) 
(-10 
(ik) 

(-2) 

(-*) 

(1) 


11 


k- 

(=1) 

(5) 

2 

-3 
ik 

-11 

-5 
k 

-65 


-28 
1,093 

-1,00>4 

(-D 

-50 

1 

-2k 

-82 

60 
-21 

-117 


-66 

70 


J75 

n.a. 

26 

"TO 

(-4) 

(-) 

(26) 

(-*) 

(3) 


ko 
-ko 

10 

p) 

(10) 

27 

58 
-23 

-9 
-ii4 


k3 

1,226 

•1,056 

171 

(-2) 

-53 

1 

-26 

-99 

Ik 

-2k 

-125 


■6k 
kk 


}  7k 

n.a. 
59 
T2) 

(-M 
(25) 

(45) 

(-8) 
(-D 


-28 

-5 

23 

(1?) 

(9) 

-kk 

-21 

27 

-33 

5 

-22 

-102 


1,244 

•1,065 

179 

(-2) 
-54 

1 

-26 

-97 

60 

-25 

-XTT 


■6k 
3k 


J  6k 

n.a. 
-14 
12) 
(-3) 
(-3) 

(-11) 

(*) 

(1) 


13 
-2 

18 
(19) 
(-D 

16 
-26 

76 

-37 

1 

1 

-103 


1,220 

-1,078 

1U2 

(-2) 

-56 

1 

-21 

-84 

49 

-25 

-137 


-60 

17 


J  44 

n.a. 

-3 


39 

14 

os) 
(-) 

4 
-26 

29 
-61 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000.   Conversion  rate  3.06M.$  per  U.S.  $     P  -  Preliminary. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  the  IMF. 

Note:   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


MALAYSIA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 

a  -  Although  Singapore  was  included  in  Malaysia  from  September  1963  to  August  1965, 
it  is  treated  as  a  foreign  country  throughout  the  period  I963-I967. 

b  -  Detail  en  foreign  trade  as  follows: 

(Millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


T 


1963 


196U 


1965 


1966 


19671 


Exports  f.o.b.  in  trade 
returns  

Adjustment  for  coverage 
Item  1,  credit  


1, 


-11 


Imports  c.i.f.  in  trade 

Adjustment  for: 

Freight  and  insurance 

Coverage  , 

Item  1,  debit  


1,077 
1,01+3 

-52 

-8 

-^83 


1,105 

-12 

1,093 

1,0U7 

-52 

8 

1,003 


1,236 

-10 
1,226 

1,096 

-55 

12 

I705T 


1,256 

-12 

1,21+4 

1,104 

-56 

15 

I7068 


1,216 

k 

1,220 

1,081 

-58 

53 

I7076" 


c  -  Nonmonetary  gold  included  in  commodity  trade . . 

d  -  Net  errors  and  omissions  include  short-term  capital  movements  of  the  private 
nonmonetary  sectors,  for  which  estimates  are  not  available. 

e  -  IBRD,  IDA,  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  International  Tin  Council. 
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PHILIPPINES 


ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Eleven  of  the  7,000  odd  inlands  constituting  the  Philippines   i-        '!•   of  the 
land  and  almost,  all  the  resources  of  the  country.   Luzon,  the  largest  and  most  important  island, 
with  35  percent  of  the  land  area  and  one-third  of  the  people,  has  the  richest  rice  lands  and 
contains  the  country's  major  city  and  capital,  Manila,  around  which  most  of  the  country's  im- 
portant industries  are  concentrated.  Manila,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  Far  East, is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  about  700  miles  from  Hong  Kong. 

The  Filipinos  are  largely  of  Malay  stock.  Except  for  a  Moro  Muslim  minority  of  about 
1.5  million  concentrated  in  the  southern  islands,  almost  all  the  population  is  Christian. 
Most  of  the  major  islands  of  the  Philippines  are  well  populated.   A  small  Chinese  community 
exercises  an  important  influence  in  the  business  sectors,  especially  in  retail  trade.  Of  the 
total  working  force,  roughly  five  out  of  eight  are  employed  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fish- 
eries; one  out  of  eight  in  manufacturing;  and  a  like  proportion  in  commerce.   There  is  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  underemployment,  and  amelioration  of  this  serious  problem  is  one  of 
the  major  targets  of  the  Philippine  development  program. 

In  recent  years,  the  Philippine  economy  has  been  growing  at  a  rate  only  modestly  above 
the  high  rate  of  population  growth.  Per  capita  gross  national  product  is  estimated  at  almost 
$150.   About  one-third  of  total  GNP  is  derived  from  agriculture  (low  for  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  Far  East),  18  percent  from  manufacturing  (relatively  high),  12  percent  from 
trade  (relatively  low)  and  only  3  percent  from  transportation  and  utilities  (very  low) . 

Per  capita  agricultural  production  in  both  food  and  non-food  crops  is  making  important 
gains,  but  the  country  has  as  yet  been  unable  to  achieve  its  long-sought  goal  of  self-suffi- 
ciency in  rice.  The  major  food  crops,  rice  and  corn,  together  account  for  almost  two-thirds 
of  the  land  under  cultivation.  Over  the  past  ten  years  some  diversification  in  agriculture 
has  taken  place.  Rice  and  corn  have  become  relatively  less  important  and  output  of  eggs  and 
meat  has  risen  appreciably. 

Manufactures  have  been  expanding  at  a  rate  of  6  percent,  per  year;  the  rates  for  meat- 
processing,  textiles,  pulp  and  rubber  products,  non-metallic  minerals,  and  electrical  machinery 
sectors  are  much  higher.   The  important  lumbering  and  sawmilling  industries  continue  to  grow  in 
importance.   On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  mining  industry  has  been  relatively 
slow,  although  iron  ore  and  oopper  concentrates  rank  among  the  country's  ten  principal  exports. 
There  is  a  strong  movement  to  increase  Filipino  ownership  and  control  over  trade  and  industry. 

The  country's  major  exports  are  coconut  products,  sugar,  wood  and  wood  products  and 
ores.  The  U.S.  is  still  the  country's  single  best  export  market  but  other  outlets  are  being 
developed.   The  U.S.  took  about  60  percent  of  total  exports  in  1955  but  only  about  U5  percent 
in  1963.   The  post-war  period  has  been  marked  by  sizeable  Philippine  trade  deficits  in  world 
trade;  in  1963,  however,  a  modest  surplus  was  achieved.  The  U.S.  share  in  the  Philippine 
import  market  also  is  declining,  moving  from  65  percent  in  1955  to  about  UO  percent  in  1963 . 

The  historic  economic  and  marketing  ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
are  being  loosened  gradually  to  minimize  disruptions  in  the  Philippine  economy.   There  is  a 
graduated  reduction  of  preferential  tariff  treatment  until  preferential  treatment  is  eliminated 
in  July  197U-   In  addition  both  countries  have  agreed  not  to  discriminate  with  respect  to  each 
other's  citizens  or  enterprises.  The  U.S.  is  paying  substantial  pensions  to  Philippine  war 
veterans  ($J;2  million  in  1963). 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


til' 
it1 


.  ...   j:p  TOPOGRAPHY  Southeasterly  trade  winds  sweep  over  the  Philippines  during 

February-April  and  are  followed  by  the  southwest  and  northwest 
monsoons,  respectively.   Typhoons,. frequently  strike  Luzon  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
Visayan  Islands,  causing  serious  damage.   Typhoons  are  infrequent  near  Manila  and  south  of 
the  eighth  parallel.   The  Philippines  has  abundant  rainfall  which  varies  considerably  by 
region.   Mountains  are  found  on  all  large  islands  and  run  from  north  to  south.   Some  of  the 
valleys  and  plateaus  are  level  and  contain  rich  agricultural  land. 

AREA  116,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Arizona.   Of  the  7,000 

islands,  eleven  (Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar,  Negros,  Palawan,  Panay, 
Mindoro,  Leyte,  Cebu,  Kohol  and  Masbate)  account  for  9k%   of  the  area.   The  three  main  re- 
gions are  Luzon  and  adjacent  islands;  the  central  islands  (Visayas);  and  Mindanao  and  the 
Sulu  Archipelago. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  37%"  of  the  total;  per  capita  agricultural  land  of  6.6  acres  is 

above  the  average  for  the  Far  Kast.   The  most  important  areas  are: 
Luzon  -  the  central  plain;  the  Cagayan  valley  and  the  Bicol  plain,  Panay  -  the  central 
plain;  Negros  -  wide  western  plain;  Leyte  -  northern  plain;  Mindanao  -  Agusan  River  Valley 
and  the  Cotabato  plain  (largest  single  agricultural  area). 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  and  corn  are  the  main  staple  foods.   Copra,  coconut  oil, 

abaca,  sugar,  pineapple  and  tobacco  are  important  exports. 

FORESTS  53$  of  the  area  is  forested,  a  high  percentage  and  a  valuable 

asset  (world  average  30$).   Forest  products  have  always  ranked 
high  among  Philippine  exports. 

MINERALS  Gold,  copper,  iron  ore,  chromite,  and  manganese  are  produced  in 

large  quantities.   Reserves  of  chromite  are  among  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world,  but  proved  reserves  of  high  grade  manganese  are  small.   Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  has  been  adequately  surveyed  for  minerals. 

FUELS  There  are  substantial  coal  deposits  on  many  islands  but  high 

transportation  costs  limit  their  use.   Coking  coal  is  lacking. 
Petroleum  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  Inland  streams  are  particularly  important  in  many  areas  as  trans- 
portation arteries,  other  forms  of  transportation  being  generally 
inadequate  or  non-existent.   Most  of  the  navigable  streams  are  suitable  for  native  craft 
but  some  can  accommodate  cargo  vessels. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIMP  In  1965  agriculture,  fishing  and  forestry  33$;  manufacturing  and 

construction  22$;  trade  12$:  government  10$;  transportation' and 
communication  %,   mining  2$,  and  other  18$. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

POPULATION  35  million  (1967) • 

Annual  growth  3 ■**%.(  In   1952  the  rate  of  growth  was  about  2.H.  ) 

Population  density  300  per  square  mile;  one-third  of  the  population  lives  in  Luzon 

where  they  are  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  island. 

Races  • The  Filipinos  are  of  Malayan  origin.   Chief  among  the  other  groups 

are  the  Tagalogs,  Visayans,  Ilcanos  and  Moros.   Chinese,  who 
number  about  1-2$  of.  the  population,  have  a  disproportionately  large  economic  influence 
particularly  in  retail  trade. 

Social  strata  There  is  a  powerful  upper  class  and  a  small  and  growing  middle 

class.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  poor  and  consist  mainly  of 
farm  workers.   Landlords  have  a  considerable  amount  of  influence 
with  their  tenants  because  of  the  residue  of  semi-feudal 
loyalties. 

Language  Tagalog  has  been  designated  the  common  language.   Official  lan- 
guages are  English,  Spanish  and  Tagalog. 

Religions  Christian  90-95$;  Muslim  and  other  5-10$.   The  Muslim  or  Moro 

minority  (l.5  million  in  i960)  is  concentrated  in  the  southern 
is land j. 

LABOR  FORCE  About  11.9  million  (-1966)  ,  of  which  53%  are  in  agriculture . 

Roughly  b%  of  the  labor  force  were  unemployed.  Underemployment 
is  also  a  serious  problem. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


HUMAN   RESOURCES  (CONT'D) 

EDUCATION 

General  Government  policy  stresses  importance  of  education;  prop' 

of  budget  spent  on  education  is  one  of  largest  in  East  Asia.   Major  objectives  are:  to 
extend  the  school  system;  to  provide  facilities  for  free  education  through  Grade  VT;  and 
to  enforce  the  Compulsory  Education  Act. 

Literacy  72%  (i960);  van-     m   92%  in  Manila  to  28$  in  Sulu  Provir. 

Schools In  iy63  there  were  36,300  schools  of  which  94%  were  primary, 

secondary,  and  the  balance  pre-school,  technical,  and  teacher- 
training. 

Students  22%  of  the  population  in  I963  of  which  80%  were  primary,  14% 

secondary,  and  6%  other. 

Expenditures  Expenditures  on  education  were  28%  of  total  central  government 

expenditures  in  FY  1963/64. 
HEALTH 

Life  expectancy  About  55  years  (U.S.  70). 

Infant  Mortality  73  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  in  1(1965)  (U.S.  25  per  1,000  in 

1965). 

Physicians  One  per  1,240  (1964);  U.S.  1  per  69O  (1964). 

Diet  Caloric  intake  2,000  (1959-1961) ,  of  which  65%  is  provided  from 

grains,  about  3%  from  oils  and  fats,  roughly  10%  from  eggs,  meats 
and  i'Lsh,  and  22%  from  pulses,  sugar,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other. 
Main  diseases  Tuberculosis  is  the  most  serious  disease;  skin  diseases  are  preva- 
lent; typhoid,  malaria  and  nutritional  diseases  are  also  important. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INDUSTRY 

GENERAL  Maritime  commerce  is  important.   Land  transportation  facilities 

are  well  developed  around  the  large  population  centers.   Between 
urban  areas  goods  are  transported  primarily  by  sea  or  air. 

RAILROADS  The  two  commercial  railways  have  700  miles  of  track  and  operate 

mainly  in  central  and  southern  Luzon  and  Panay. 

ROADS  About  36,000  miles  of  improved  roads .   Except  for  the  island  of 

Luzon  the  interiors  of  the  islands  are  inadequately  served  by 
highways . 

MERCHANT  FLEET  The  merchant  shipping  fleet  increased  from  171,000  gross  regis- 
tered tons  in  i960  to  640,000  tons  in  1966  (ships  100  tons  and 
over ) . 

HARBORS  Manila  is  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  Far  East .   In  addition, 

there  are  seven  other  major  ports  which  will  accommodate  deep 
sea  vessels.   Congestion  at  the  ports  is  a  continuing  problem. 

WATERWAYS  In  Luzon  the  Cagayan  and  the  Pasig  Rivers  and  in  Mindanao  the 

Rio  Grande  carry  a  large  amount  of  water  traffic . 

AVIATION  Air  transportation  has  grown  rapidly.  Domestic  service  is  pro- 
vided by  a  government  line  which  links  the  principal  centers  of 
population. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Power  output  has  risen  60%  between  196I-1965 •   Substantial 

additions  to  generating  capacity  are  being  made. 

MANUFACTURING  Since  1958  industrial. output  has  expanded  about  62%  (1966). 

Manufacturing  accounts  for  18%  of  gross  domestic  product. 

MINING  Overall  output  has  been  growing  since  i960.   However,  mineral 

production  contributes  only  about  2%  of  the  total  GNP,  a  level 
probably  not  commensurate  with  existing  geological  potentialities. 


FOREIGN   TRADE   PATTERN 


EXPORTS Post-war  Philippines  has  experienced  substantial  trade  deficits . 

Export  trade  is  concentrated  on  10  commodities:  copra,  sugar, 
abaca,  timber,  coconut  and  coconut  oil,  iron  ore,  pineapples,  chromite  and  copper  con- 
centrates.  Volatile  price  movements  affect  values.   The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
Philippines'  largest  trading  partner;  in  1966  about  40%  of  total  exports  went  to  the  U.S. 

IMPORTS  The  U.S .  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Philippines '  imports  but 

the  proportion  of  imports  obtained  from  this  source  has  declined 
from  65%  in  1955  to  39%  in  1966.   In  recent  years  imports  of  capital  goods  including  raw 
materials  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  consumer  goods  in  response  to  economic  develop- 
ment needs  in  the  infrastructure  and  manufacturing  sectors. 
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7.  Private  consumption   

8.  Gov't  consumption   (incl.    defense) 

9.  '  xed    investment   

10.    Change   in   stocks    


nge   in   total  GNP   (1966  dollars) 
12.    GNP  per  capita   (1966  dollars)    


Percent 

Dollars 


15,094 
3,870 

4,706 
778 

-716 

4 ,768 
3,405 

438 

790 

55 

+3-5? 
161 


18,875 
4,840 

5,19c 

9b6 

-942 

5,21/| 

3,571 

508 

1,050 

85 

+2.5$ 

166 


20,445 
5,242 

5,497 

l  ,1  r  4 
-1 ,092 

5,459 
3 ,  73  6 

538 

1,097 

88 

+5.9? 
170 


'.',  J3fl 
5,728 

5,728 

'  .  1.22 

-1 ,206 

5,644 

3,919 
555 

1,091 
79 

+4.2$ 
171 


24,542 
6,293 

6,05' 

i  ,4;.-' 

-1 ,214 

6,26.1 
4,341 

600 

j  1,320 

H5.6$ 
175 


11 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

X.   Wholesale   prices:   Manila    

2.  Cost   of  living:    Manila    

3.  Cost   of   living:    Philippines    .. 


II.    MONEY   SUPPLY   J  NDJOT 


00VERNMKNT  FINANCES 


II. 


'-.:  '•    !'•  v   nui     ,    ti  tal   

id  1  turi   ■ ,    total 

cit  or   i  urp  1  us    

Method   of   Financing: 

and    Loans    

Dome::  tic:   borrowing  and  re 


PUBLIC  DEBT 
1.    Y' 

!  1    Payment.:    

_3_.  .    


1963=100 

1963=100 
Mill  pesos 


78 
85 

84 

59 


Mill.   US  $ 


80.4 


105 
108 
109 

98 

(   Firsca.1 

2,109 

2,232 

-123 

6? 


149-7 

10. 6 


107 

111 
112 

105 


112 
118 
118 

1 1 3 


yea  r  1  nd  i  rig  June 


2,163 
2 ,  62 

-400 

314 

152 


183.4 
57-9 

1)9.4 


2,152 

2 ,  686 

-534 

370 

164 


97. 
60.; 


117 
125 
124  ( 

131 


,  574  : 
,819d 
-245 

132 
113 


■  ■  1  .  ' 


122(3  mos) 
124 
mos) 

127(Mar) 


2,949 
—221 

9 

131 


-    Numbers   indicate  basic  sources   lisl 

*  -   h  -half  the  unit  shown.  *-* 

year        ;  year  stated.       b  - 
d  -  ed  budge t . 


next  page.        n.a.    or  blank  space  ■  Not  available;   a  dash  indicates   zero. 
-   Converted  at  3.9  pesos   per  US$. 

Bulk  of   crop  harvested   in   following  year.        c  'cial 

e  -  Budgi  I  •  f  -  Based  on  disbursements. 


2]  1 


A.I.D.   (ppc/srd) 


PHILIPPINES 


SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  [cont'd] 


ITEM 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


1  .     : 

rts,  c.i.  l*. 
rad     bale 


D  TRADING  PARTM 
bo:    1.   United  States   .. 
tpan  

3 .  Netherlands   . . . . 

4.  Communist  bloc    . 

mporl       I'rum:    1.  United  State:, 

■  .  f.  )  2.  Japan    

3.  Indonesia   . . . . 

4.  Communist  bio.: 


M.    MAIN   EXPORTS    (f.o.b.) 
T.   Coconut  products  „. 

r>.  Sugar 

3 .  Wood  , 


:;. 


0. 


MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f. ) 

1.  Machinery  and  tranap.  equip 
Petro  i  "um  and  products  .... 
!  and  preparations  . . . 


3 


4.  n-!  i  py  products  .  .  .  .  , 
PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

1.  Copra  

2.  Sugar  (Manila)  


P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp 

1.  Export  prices  .  .  . 

.  Import  prices  . . . 


Imp) 


UNI  I 


Mill. 


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill.    US  $ 


Mill,   u: 


$  per  100  lbs. 


1063=100 


1958 


-627 

-134" 


275 
97 

46 


289 

81 
39 


181 

116 

70 


L26 
61 
52 
29 

8.55 
5.U8 

110 
96 
87 


1964 


-668 
-126 


361 

is,, 

3 

3'iY 

173 

24 

3 


247 
148 
143 


274 
77 

66 


7.24 
5.85 

99 

100 
101 


1965 


768 

-894 
-126 


349 

217 

6u 


312 

213 

20 


268 

132 
16I 


276 

77 
95 
26 


8.15 
5.42 

99 
102 
103 


1966 


-957 


1 


323 
264 

28 


280 
208 


>3 

6.46 
5.94 


102 
104 


1967 


•1,172 

-  360 


393 
25 


215 

42 

177 


404 


81 


7.34 
6.42 

ion 
105 


1963 


mos) 
-20U 

-75       " 


-,',(:   mos) 
30      " 


'(.J  mos) 
" 

108(2  mos) 
114       " 
106       " 


10 


6,7 
7 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  . . . . 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  


.© 


R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROG! 

1.  Gold  

2.  I  Ml''  //.old  tranche  .  .  . . 

3.  Fon 'i/,n  exchange  . . . . 


T.  COMMERCIAL  HANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS® 


U.  CENTRAL  HANK  LIABILITIES®  . 
V.  COMMIKCIAL  BANK.  LIABIL1  TIES' 


Mill.  US  $ 


Mill.  US  $ 


-136 
21 

31 


9? 

10 


W.  EXCHANGE  RATE  (official)* 

1.  IMF  par  value  

2.  Official  "free  rate" 


Pesos/US 


82 


60 


2 .  00 


-24 
-4 
14 

-1 

121 
23 

LOO 


74 
123 


2.00 
3.91 


38 

-10 

24 

47 

38 

4 
147 


92 

189 

3.90* 

3-90c 


84 
-15 

39 
-19 

124. 
44 
28 

122 


L2.1 

L35 

3.90 


P 

-211p 

-12 

n.a. 

n .  a . 

__ 
60 


119 

, (June) 

125 (June) 

3.90 


178 (May) 
7      " 

111      " 


■90(jun-) 


t     BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  UN   "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistic 


6.  IMF   "International  Financial    Statistics." 

7.  Central  Bank  "News  Digest"   and  "Statistical 

2.  I'SDA  Economic  Research  Service   (ERS)    special  calculations  Bulletin." 

3.  UN    "Statistical  Yearbook."  8.  Based  on  US  AID  replies  to  AID  Form  10-74  as 

4.  UN   "World  Energy  Supplies"   and  AID/W  estimates.  adjusted  by  PPC/SRD. 

5.  Baseu  on  national    data  adjusted  by  US  Embassy  and  9.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

AID/w.  10.  Tables  on  pages  11  and  12;    data  based  on  IMF  reports. 

11.  IBRD. 


n.a.  or  blank  spaci 


Not  available:  a  dash  indicates  zero. 


End  of  period. 


Estimate. 


z-  -   Preliminary. 


a  -  Includes  reparations, 
3-9  peso3  per  doJ  lar. 


b  -  The  Philippine  peso  was  devalued  on  Nov.  8,   1965  from  2  pesos  per  dollar  to 


.  Lsion  No.  ."11 
July  19C8 


SRD) 


PHILIPPINES 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Production 

200  [ 

(Index   1957-59  =  100) 


Agriculture 


150! 


100 


Total  Output 


Per  Capita 
Output 


50  j 


(Index    1963=100) 

Industry 


Mining 


J I L 


J J 


1962 '63    '64    '65    '66  '67  '62    '63   '64    '65  '66    '67 

P-Prehmtnary 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


200 


150 


100 


(Index.  1963=100) 
Annual 


Cost  of  Living?. 

(Manila) 


Money    Supply-^ 


J L 


Quarterly 


I    I    I    i 


ill! 


1963      '64        '65        '66       '67     1966       i967       1968 


Foreign  Trade 


1600 


1200 


800 


400 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Imports  A 


Exports 


t L 


Quarterly 

(at  annual  rate) 


Imports   £ '  v 


^W 


I  / 

Exports 


1963        '64        '65         '66      '67       1966        1967         1968 


Official  Reserves  Gross 

300 


200  - 


100 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Quarterly 


J I 


1962      '63         '64         '65        '66         1967  1968 


% 


End    of   period  Includes      IMF    gold    tranche 


/     . 


A.I.D.    (PPC  'SH  >) 


PHILIPPINES 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

[Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


SA.    GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,  BY  ACTIVITY 

1.  Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing  

.  Mining  

3.  Manufac turing  

k.    Construction  

.  .  :  i-  port,  communl cation,  utilities  

6 .  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other  

a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5-   b  -  Net  Domestic  Product. 

SB.    LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population  

.  Female  component  

j.  Wage  and  salary  earners  

Sector  0  l    fcmf>layment: 

k .  Agri culture  

5 •  Mining  

6.   Manufacturing   

'(.    Construction  

8.  Transport   

•).    Other   


Pi 


Unit 
rcent 


L2S5 


Not 


nv.'ii  i  eBo  I  e 


iju 

32.2 

. 
3.5 
k.6 

15-1 
24.2 


1.7 

3.8 
U-3 

14.3 
23.6 


Pe 


Unit 
rcent 


25.6 
27.2 

60.5 
0.3 
9.8 
2.1 
2.4 

2h.<j 


SC.    DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA   (See  also  pages   3-,*>5) 
Population,     by    4gc    and   Sex    (0-966): 

1.  Total  

2.  Less  than  5  years 

3-  5-1'*  years  

4.  15-19  years  

5 .  20- 39  years  

6 .  40- 59  years  

7.  60  plus  

lit  r  ths     and    Deal  lis; 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births)  . 

9.  Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

10.  Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  

SP.     EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1 .  Pupils ,  primary  

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

3-  Pupils,  vocational  

4 .  Teachers ,  primary  

5.  Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

6.  Teachers,  vocational  

7.  Primary  students  as  #  of  5-14  age  group*  

*  -  See  note  1  below.    a  -  195*+.     b  -  1962. 

SK.    FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1 .  USDA  indexa ,  total  

2.  USDA  Indexa ,  per  capita  

3.  FAO  index,  total  

4.  FAO  index,  per  capita  

a  -  Preferred  series;  see  p.  5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  2  belov 


''■  •<>■■, 

32.1 
3»*.8 

0.3 

11.6 

2.8 

3-5 

2k. 3 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 
100.0 
19.1 
27.6 
10.7 
26.1 
12.  4 
4.1 


1955-9 

"c^To" 

30.5 

8.7 


Male 
50.14 

9-7 

1U.0 

5.4 

13-1 
6.2 
2.0 


jw<.",-r.'.~ 

71.3 

27-4 

7-3 


Female 
U9.6 

9.k 

13.6 
5.3 

13.0 
6.2 

2.1 


Percent 


1955 

522 

50 

92 
20a 

n.a. 
51* 


1^:0 

UTTW 

564 

95 
117 

22 

3 
56 


l9f-3 

823 
113 
155 

n.a. 
n.a. 
60b 


Unit 
1957^^100 

1952-56=100 


1955 

91 

100 

102 


n.a.    -   Data  not   available, 
-f-    Sources: 


E  -  Estimate. 


Preliminary. 


1.  GOP-  National  Economic  Council  "The  Statistical  Reporter." 

2.  ILO  Yearbook.  4.  UNESCO. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook.  5-  USDA/ERS-See  p.  5)  FAO  Production  Yearbook. 

Notes:  1.  Breakdowns  of  demographic  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregate:,,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

ariation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 


Revision  No. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


PHILIPPINES 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES6 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL 

1.  Domestic  Revenues  

a.  Income  taxes  

b.  Sales  taxation  

c .  Customs  

d.  Other  taxes  

e .  Other  revenues  

2 .  Foreig.i  Grants  

a.  U.S.  Government  

b.  Other  (incl.  reparation)  

B.  EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  National  defense  

b.  Grants  and  shared  taxes  

c .  Interest  

d.  Other  current  

2 .  Capital  

a.  Direct  ■ 

b.  Grants/loans  for  capital  outlay 

c .  Government  enterprises  

C.  DEFICIT  BEFORE  FOREIGN  GRANTS  

DEFICIT  AFTER  FOREIGN  GRANTS  

D .  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT 

1.  Domestic  sources  (net)  

2.  Foreign  borrowing  (net) 

a .  U.S.  Government  

b.  Other  

E .  GROSS  DEBT  OUTSTANDING  S  

1.  Demotic  , 

2 .  Foreign 

a.  U.S.  Government  

b.  Other  f , 


Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30 
196?b 


1965  \     1966 

""  Millions  of  Pesos 


196BC 


2,186 


2,163 
*+77 
815 
381 
159 
331 

23 

9 

Ik 


2,629 


2,091 

297 

229 

55 

1,510 

538 

"~2BI 

200 

57 

-h,66 

-kk3 

kk3 
152 
291 
(15) 
(276) 


2,152 

~m 
8U3 
363 
125 

33h 

23 

9 

Ik 


2,227 

299 

213 

75 

l,6Uo 

^59 
22I+ 

39 
196 

-53^ 
-511 


511 
IPT 
3^7 
(31) 
(316) 


2,6ll 

2,57*+ 

577 

1,01+1 

U50 
lU2 
36k 


37 
21 


2-,  819 


2,238 

352 

272 

75 

1,539 

581 

~"36*5 

80 

136 

-2U5 
-208 


208 
113 
95 
(19) 
(7b) 

3,531 
2,091 

1,1+1+0 
(207) 
(1,233) 


2,9^9 
6W 

1,220 
527 
153 
1+02 

28 

7 

21 


3,170 

2,567 

~39? 

296 

80 

1,797 

603 

392 

106 

105 


-221 

-193 

193 
131 
62 
(20) 
(1+2) 


^Millions 


T96"8c'd 


763 

756 
155: 
313 

135 

39 
103 


813 


101 

76 

20 
1+61 

155 

101 

27 
27 


-57 

-50 


50 
34 
16 
(5) 
(11) 


a  -  Accrual  basis. 

b  -  Revised  budget. 

c  -  Budget. 

d  -  Converti  u  at  3. 90  pesos  per  dollar. 

e  -  End  of  period. 

-  Including  local  currency  debt  to  U.S. 


Government. 


.  208 


(Page  10  is  iDlank) 


A.I.D.  (PPC/SED) 


PHILIPPINES 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

[Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars] 


ITEM 

BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports,  F.o.b 

Trade  balance  

a 

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold  

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

J+.    Other  transportation ,  net  

5 .  Travel   

6.  Investment  income0 

7.  Government,   n.i.e 

a.  U.S.  military  expenditures  , 

8.  Other  services , 

Total  services  , 

TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9-    Private  

a.   Pensions  paid  war  veterans  by  U.S 

10.  Central  government  (net)  

a.  U.S.  Grants  (net)  

b.  Reparations  from  Japan  

c.  Other  

CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  f^.'ctor 

11.  Direct  investment  

12.  Other  private  long-term  

a.  Loan  receipts  

b .  Loan  repayments  . . .  „ 

c .  Unpaid  balance  owed  on  Manila 
Railroad  &  Electric  Company  

13-    Other  private  short-term  

15-    Central  government,  net  

a.  Loan  receipts  -  total  ....... .... 

b .  Loan  repayments  „„ 

c.  Local  currency  deposits  for  U.S. 

account  

d.  Other  liabilities  

e.  Assets  

Monetary  sectors 

l£T.  Commercial  banks:   liabilities  

17.    Commercial  banks:   assets  (incr.-)  .. 


■/P 


C. 


101+ 

-610 

122 

(13) 

-Hi 
-2 

-22 

-17 
28 

(20) 
36 


65 

(1+2) 

3 
9 

1 


-h 

-26 

IS" 

-31 

-11 
29 

_5 
27 

-22 


ho 

-12 


-2k 

757 

-780 
-23 

(15) 
-57 

-Ik 

-2b 

31 

(25) 

67 
-1 


93 

(h3) 

16 

3 
11 

2 


-1+ 

38 

91 

-U8 

-5 
-109 

-2 
11 

-12 


25 
lU 


_L 


38 

-808 

(15) 

-52 

-6 

-25 

-32 

61 

(1+2) 

117 


73 

(hi) 

26 

2 

22 


-10 

-11 

27 

-38 


-118 

1+8 
H5 

-38 


30 
-17 


81+ 

10 
(16) 


11 
-37 

7'+ 
(57) 

79 
it 


52 
(M) 

M+ 

T 

33 

5 


-15 

T72 
-38 


-1 

-17 

■23 

27 

-1+6 


■53 

- 


830 

-2213 

(18) 
-78 

5 
18 
-76 
93 
(n.a.) 
51 
13 


109 
(n.a.) 

70 


■12 

10 


-22 
18 

-38 


-31 
-25 


*  -  Less 
Source: 

No+.e: 


than  $500,000.  P  -  Provisional 

International  Monetary  Fund.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  number.-:  used  by 

the  IMF. 

Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 


Revision  No.  2ll+ 
Sept.  1968 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


PHILIPPINES 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

(Millions   of   U.S.  Dollars) 


1 —  -■  ■ 

ITEM 

1963 

196*4 

1965 

1966 

1967P 

l8.    Central  institutions: 

-32 
-32 

-32 

12 

-hi 

12 

-159 

Ik 
-^ 

20 

-10 

k 

-19 
5 

-51 

68 

82 

-53 

12 
-50 
-15 

-75 

29 

12 

17 

-3rj 

12 
28 

-5 
-75 

138 
110 

3 
-17 

-27 

b.   Other  

19.    Central  institutions: 

a.  Subscriptions  to  IMF. 

b.  Committed  assets  .... 

D.   NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  ... 


n.a.  or  blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

a  -  Non-monetary  gold  included  with  totals  for  commodity  trade. 

b  -  Data  exclude  reinvested  earnings  of  foreign-owned  establishments. 


Revision  No.  2lU 
Sept.  19 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


v&> 


PHILIPPINES 


LOANS   AND   GRANTS   FROM  ABROAD 
(U.S.   Fiscal  Years  -  Millions  of  Dollars) 


I  HANS    AND    GRANTS    FROM    THF 
UNI  TED    STATES 


Nl   I    OBLIGATIONS    AND 
LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONS 


1967 


TOTAL- 
1946- 
1967 


REPAYMENTS 

AND 

INTEREST 

1946- 

1967 


LESS 

REPAYMFNTS 
AND 

INTEREST 


A.  I.D.    AND  PREDECESSOR   AGENCIES   -   TOTAL. 


2.6 


10.1+ 


/.0<I/)N. 

Gra/i  t  s 


SOCIAL   PROGRESS   TRUST    FUND. 


FOOD   FOR   FREEDOM   -    TOTAL. 


Title   I    -   Sales   Agreements: 

PAYABLE    IN   PORFIijN  CURRENCY. 


(Total  Sales  Agreements) . 
(Planned  for  U.S.    Uses).. 


(..2 


(-) 


3.; 


30.4 


TT 
(-) 


Planned   for  Country  Use 

Economic  Development  Loans 

Economic  Development   Grants 

Common  Defense  Grants 

Coo  ley  Loans 

Other  Grants 

Assistance  From  Other  Country  Agreements. 
PAYAPLF    IN   U.S.    DOLLARS  -  LOANS 


21^1 
',4.  J 

.'33-0 


139." 


TvyTT) 

(22.2) 


El  .■/ 


T?f 

(-) 


Ti  tl  e   II    -   Donations: 

FMER6F.NCY  RELIEF   i   ECONOMIC  DEVaOPMENT. 
VOLUNTARY   REL I EF  AGTNCI E5 


EXPORT-IMPORT   BANK   LONG-TERM   LOANS. 

OTHER  U.S.    ECONOMIC   PROGRAMS 

TOTAL   ECONOMIC 


* 
6.2 


4.7 


20.1 


4.5 


4.0 


14.9 
2.9 

10.1 
7.0 

0.5 

20.1 


6.7 

77. 4 

172.7 


1.0 


1.3 


85.9 

1-17. 3 


Loans, , 
(iran  t  s . 


13-5 
_* 

13.5 


44. 


1471.4 


222.4 


26.7 
18.1 


3Y5-5 
1095.8 


X 


■ 


■ji-j 


33-1 


■ 


13.9 
2.9 

10.1 
5.7 


.3 

77.4 
. 
75^.7 


j:'49.o 


153.3 
L095.8 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  -  (Chg.  to  FAA  App.)... 


Credit   Ass istance . 

Gran  t  s 

(Addit tonal  Grants   from  Excess  Stocks). 


OTHER  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS. 
TOTAL  MILITARY 


26.1 
26.1 

(1.6) 


26.1 


v,  :'■; 


20. 9 

(3.1) 


?0.9 


579-5 
(59.1) 

■;;-'.  1 

512.4 


(-) 


JL2 


I   ■  ) 
■ 

^•'' 


TOTAL  ECONOMIC  ANO  MILITARY. 


Loans . 
Grants 


3?.6 


39.6 


65.7 


1983.8 


222. 


26.7 

39.0 


375-5 
1608.2 


222.1) 


■761.^ 


15  5.1 

L608 . 2 


OTHER 

ASSISTANCE 

ASSISTANCE   FROM 

TOTAL 
IBED-World    Bank    

INTERNATIONAL 

FY    1966    F 
7.9 

AGENCIES 

Y     1967    F 
51.1 

37.0 
12.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

"Y     1946-67 

186.6 

OTHER   FREE   WORLD   -   OECD   (EXCLUDING  U.S.) 
OFFICIAL   BILATERAL   EXPENDITURES 

DONOR               CY     1965    CY    1966    CY    1960-66 

TOTAl              ^6.8         31.9             160.4 

r;.0 

146.5 

16.4 

10.1 

6.6 

7.0 

Japar.                    35.3          30. 5               l4l.3 
Canada                    9.8            0.1                 10. 3 
Germany                 J .2             0.6 
Other                      0.5             0.7                    2.7 

Int'l  Finance   Corp.    ... 
undp-ta(cy)   

1.5 
0.5 

COMMUNIST      BLOC     ASSISTANCE 

1966  (Calendar   Year) 

1967  (Calendar    Year) 

Cumulative    thru     1967 

*     Less    than  $50,000. 

a/  Annual   data  represent  deliveries;    total   through  1967  is    the   cumulative  program. 
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ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


China's  (Taiwan)  economy  has  grown  rapidly  over  the  past  decade.   Between  1958  and 
1967  the  gross  national  product  expanded  by  more  than  9  percent  a  year.   Economic  growth  has 
transformed  the  industrial  sector  (including  manufacturing,  mining,  construction  and  power)  to 
the  point  where  in  19&7  it  made  a  significantly  greater  contribution  than  agriculture  to  the 
national  product.   In  large  measure,  this  economic  progress  has  been  due  to  the  effective  use 
of  substantial  U.S.  economic  aid,  to  an  enterprising  and  skilled  population,  and  to  a  govern- 
ment which  has  facilitated  economic  development  in  the  private  sector.   In  June  1965  Taiwan's 
economic  position  was  judged  stable  enough  to  permit  the  phaseout  of  U.S.  aid  programs  on  a 
concessional  basis. 

The  ik   million  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  Chinese;  some  85%  are  native  born  and 
the  bulk  of  the  remainder  are  mainlanders  who  came  to  Taiwan  after  19^-5 •  Ethnically  homoge- 
neous, they  follow  social  and  cultural  patterns  similar  to  those  of  the  pre-Communist  mainland 
of  China.   The  strength  of  basic  institutions,  such  as  the  extended  family  system,  and  the 
homogeneity  of  the  population  in  terms  of  physical  characteristics,  culture,  language,  and 
commonly  accepted  values,  have  been  important  elements  in  Taiwan's  social  stability.  By  Asian 
standards,  levels  of  living,  public  health  and  education  are  relatively  high. 

Taiwan  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world  and  large  numbers 
of  workers  from  agricultural  areas  have  migrated  to  the  cities  to  seek  employment  in  the  rapid- 
ly growing  industrial  sector.   Between  1964  and  1966  alone,  the  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
in  agriculture  declined  by  an  estimated  10  percent,  most  of  them  going  into  manufacturing  and 
construction.  Urban  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  relatively  high,  and  many  of  those 
unable  to  find  regular  jobs  have  become  self-employed  in  various  trade  and  service  activities. 
One  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  island's  development  has  been  the  educational  level, 
energy,  and  application  of  the  people.  Their  willingness  to  innovate  and  work  hard  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  impressive  strides  in  agriculture,  despite  the  paucity  of  arable 
land,  and  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  country's  industrial  and  export  base  in  the  face  of 
scant  no nagri cultural  resources.  While  skills  within  the  labor  force  are  increasing  because 
of  on-the-job  training  and  the  government's  emphasis  on  vocational  education,  qualified  manage- 
ment personnel  are  still  in  short  supply. 

Growth  in  agricultural  output  at  a  yearly  rate  of  4.5  percent  since  the  early  1950' s 
has  not  only  been  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  for  food  resulting  from  rapid  population 
growth  and  rising  incomes,  it  has  also  provided  a  surplus  for  exports.   Farm  products,  including 
processed  items,  account  for  about  60  percent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.   These  impressive 
accomplishments  have  flowed  mainly  from  significant  improvements  in  agricultural  productivity 
--  larger  outputs  per  acre  and  per  agricultural  worker.  Another  important  contributing  factor 
has  been  the  widespread  agrarian  reform  measures  instituted  by  the  government.  Paddy  yields 
increased  by  70  $  or  3.2$  annually  from  I9U8  to  1965  while  the  farmers'  share  of  the  rice 
crop  increased  from  k-3%   to  80$.  Next  to  Japan,  Taiwan  has  the  most  highly  developed  agricul- 
tural system  in  the  East,  and  the  yields  per  acre  of  major  crops  are  among  the  world's  highest. 

The  industrial  sector  has  shown  the  most  dynamic  growth  in  the  overall  economic 
picture;  the  share  of  manufacturing  in  GNP  rose  to  20$,  in  1967  from  15$  in  1958.   Industries 
which  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years  include  electronics,  textiles,  plywood,  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  cement,  glass,  plastics  and  food-processing.  Major  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
expansion  of  electric  power  which  has  been  hard  put  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand, 
particularly  within  industry,  where  more  than  75  percent  of  the  power  is  consumed.   Taiwan  is 
relatively  poor  in  mineral  resources  but  coal,  the  most  important  commercial  source  of  energy, 
is  mined  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 


There  have  been  recurring  trade  deficits  which  in  past  years  were  largely  financed 
by  U.S.  aid.  Foreign  trade  has  expanded  steadily  while  undergoing  significant  structural 
changes.   Exports  in  the  two  years  1965-66  were  300$  above  those  in  1952-53-   With  export 
diversification  the  ratio  of  sugar  and  rice  exports  to  total  exports  fell  from  over  75$  to 
less  than  20$  during  this  period  and  textiles  replaced  sugar  as  the  leading  export.   Imports 
tripled,  but  industrial  goods  rose  more  rapidly  than  other  categories  because  a  major  portion 
of  the  import  expansion  was  in  response  to  industrial  growth  -  -  particularly  the  development 
of  export-processing  industries  utilizing  imported  materials. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  ..  At  its  closest  point  Taiwan  is  90  miles  from  the  Chinese  Mainland 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Taiwan  Strait.   Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  island  is  occupied  by  steep  mountains  which  run  from  north  to  south.   There  is  a 
relatively  wide  and  fertile  plain  on  the  west  coast;  on  the  east  coast  the  mountains  leave 
only  a  small  area  to  be  easily  developed.  Except  for  a  new  road,  the  rugged  terrain  cuts 
off  rail  and  highway  communication  between  the  east  and  west  coasts.   The  short  swift 
rivers,  while  not  suitable  for  navigation,  are  good  sources  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
water  for  irrigation.   The  wet  southwest  monsoon  lasts  from  mid-June  through  August  and 
the  dry  northeast  monsoon  from  November  through  May.  Taiwan  is  struck  by  several  typhoons 
each  year.   It,  is  also  subject  to  earthquakes  and  from  time  to  time  experiences  severe  snocKs, 
Conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  growing  rice  and  sugar. 

AREA 13,900  square  miles  (including  Penghu  archipelago  and  the  islands  of 

Quemoy  and  Matsu);  less  than  the  combined  area  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.   It  is  2^0  miles  long  and  85  miles  wide. 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND  ........  25%  of  the  total,  higher  than  most  countries  in  the  Far  East;  per 

capita  agricultural  land  of  0.2  acres  is  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  The  average  size  farm  is  3  acres,,  Some  15%   of  the  farms  are  tenant-operated; 
of  the  remainder,  62$  are  fully-owned  and  23%   partially-owned.   On  most  land  an  average 
of  two  crops  per  year  is  produced;  on  some  land  farmers  raise  three  and  even  four  crops 
a  year. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS Rice,  sugar  and  sweet  potatoes  are  by  far  the  major  crops;  Taiwan 

is  a  major  exporter  of  sugar.   Of  less  importance  are  peanuts, 
soybeans  and  tea.   Tobacco,  pineapples,  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  jute,  soybeans,  wheat 
and  cassava  are  also  important.   Hogs  and  poultry  are  the  nri.ncinal  livestock  raised. 

FORESTS  About  55%   of  the  area  is  forested  (world  a vera  re  30%).   Softwoods 

comprise  19$  of  all  the  stands ,and  hardwoods  the  remainder. 

FISHERIES  The  fish  catch   is  making  substantial  gains  each  year. 

Currently  the  ocean  catch  accounts  for 75%  of  total  landings  and 
is  still  expanding.   The  catch  from  fish  ponds  is  constant,  while  that  from  coastal 
waters  is  considerably  less  than  the  catch  between  1952-1955 ■ 

FUELS  There  are  ample  supplies  ol'   coking  coal  and  a.  poor  quality  of 

bituminous  coal.   Sufficient  quantities  of  natural  gas  have  been 
found  to  provide  foundation  for  a  urea  factory.   Petroleum  output  is  not  important,, 

MINERALS Taiwan  is  not  rich  in  minerals.   There  are  relatively  abundant 

supplies  of  salt,  limestone,  silicon  sands,  dolomite,  talc, 
and  low-grade  graphite.  Reserves  of  sulphur,  pyrite,  low-grade  copper  and  gold  are 
limited. 
WATER  RESOURCES  Taiwan  has  large  potential  untapped  hydroelectric  power  resources. 

GNP In  1967  the  GNP  distribution  was:   agriculture,  forestry  and 

fisheries  2U%  manufacturing  20$;  trade  16%  public  administration 
12$;  transportation  and  communications  6%;  construction  k%',   mining  2%  and  other  17%. 


HUMAN   RESOURCES 

POPULATION  l!i  million  (1968) ;  about  Qk%   of  population  are  Taiwanese ;  "mainlanders" 

1^%   and  aborigines  2%.     At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  250,000  Japanese  left  the  island  and 
were  replaced  by  1.25  million  Chinese  from  Mainland  China. 

Annual  Growth  About  2.8$. 

Density 1,010 per  square  mile,  which  ranks  the  island  among  tne  most  heavily 

populated  countries  in  the  world. 

Religion  A  mixture  of  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism  and  folk  practices. 

L/.Bor  rORCE  of  8.1  million  civilian  population  12  years  and  over  (1966)  if.O 

million  were  in  ttie  labor  force.  About  3 -9 million  of  bb,e  ;.abor 
force  were  employed  and  158,000  were  unemployed.   Of  the  3-9  million  employed,  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  fisheries  accounted  for  1+3%,  manufacturing  17$,  commerce  11$,  and 
others  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D) 


EDUCATION 

General •  Educational  training  is  available  from  the  primary  grades  through  the 

university  level.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  have  made  it  possible  for 
those  of  Taiwanese  descent  to  have  greater  access  to  higher  education  and  have  increased 
the  number  of  institutions  providing  higher  education.  In  1966,50$  of  the  population  12 
and  older, had  a  primary  education  (in  19^9  >  4l$) ,   15%   a  high  school  education(7$)>  3$  a 
higher  education(l.l^)  and  6$  other  schooling ( 7$) .  In  1966  about  80$  of  the  children  6-12 
attended  full  time  school. 

Literacy About  72$  of  the  civilian  population  age  12  and  over  (1966). 

HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  64  years  (1959-1960),  well  above  average  for  the  area. 

Infant  Mortality  ....   22  per  1,000  live  births  (1966).   (U.S.  25  per  1,000  live  births). 

Physicians  One  physician  per  1,500  persons  (1966).   (U.S.,  1  per  690). 

Facilities  The  network  of  health  services  extends  to  all  areas.  There  are 

facilities  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  malaria,  trachoma, 
venereal  diseases,  vaccinations  for  children  and  maternity  and  child  health  services. 

Diet  Per  capita  caloric  intake  was  2,430  in  1961.  By  Asian  standards  the 

people  are  well  fed;  consumption  of  meat  is  relatively  high. 
Main  Diseases  Tuberculosis,  dlptheria,  trachoma,  typhoid  and  dysentery. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  A  INOUSTRY 

RAILROADS  . * The  major  cities  of  the  west  coast  are  all  linked  together;  on  the 

east  coast  the  railroad  extends  from  Hualien  to  Taitung.  Total  route 
mileage  is  2,380,  of  which  about  half  is  used  mainly  for  sugar  and  lumber  and  is  not 
intensively  used. 

HIGHWAYS  10,000  miles,  of  which  32$  is  paved  with  concrete  or  bituminous 

surfacing.  The  remainder  has  macadam  or  gravel  surfacing. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  640,000  ton  fleet  (GWT  ships  over  100  tons).  Fleet  has  more  than 

doubled  since  1960.(1965) 

HARBORS The  two  good  harbors,  Keelung  and  Kaohsiung,  are  well  equipped. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ....  Internal  service  is  provided  by  two  airlines.  The  island  is  also 

served  by  international  airlines 

ELECTRIC  POWER Power  output  in  1966  was  about  lj  times  the  1963  level  and  is  still 

growing.  Both  hydro  and  thermal  generating  capacity  have  increased 
substantially.   Thermal  capacity  is  needed  to  supplement  hydroelectric  power  during  the 
dry  season. 

MANUFACTURING Industrial  production  in  1966  rose  to  170%  above  the  1963  level;  the 

rapid  expansion  is  continuing.  A  wide  range  of  products  is  made 
including  some  heavy  equipment,  aluminum  and  petroleum  products. 
MIKIHG  ................   Coal  accounts  for  about  80$  of  the  value  of  all  mining  output. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   PATTERN 

EXPORTS  ...............  After  remaining  relatively  constant  between  195&-60,  exports  have 

increased  substantially  between  1961  and  1966.   Sugar,  the  major 
export  in  the  earlier  period,  is  diminishing  in  relative  Importance  as  exports  become 
more  diversified.  In  1966  other  major  exports  were  textiles,  chemicals,  wood,  ores  and 
metals,  and  bananas.  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  the  principal  export  markets. 
Between  1957-60  Japan  took  roughly  38$  of  all  exports;  in  1966  it  took  22%.  In  1959  the 
United  States  took  6$  of  all  exports;  in  1966  it  took  22%. 

IMPORTS  1963-66  imports  increased  substantially  over  the  1958-60  levels.  The 

principel  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
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3,4  c. 


4 
4,5 


TEM 


POPULATION: 

(Midyear) 


UNIT 


'(Annual  Growth:  2.8$) 
(percent  Urban:  53ff0) 


PRODUCTION 

b 
AGRICULTURE 

1.  Total  production  index  

2.  Per  capita  production  index  . 

3.  Sugar  cane   , 

4.  Rice,   rough  (calendar  year) 

5.  Bananas   


industry/mining 

1,  Industrial  production  index 
Manufacturing  index  

C  ement    

Crude   steel   

Mining   index  

Coal   


d.  marine/forestry 

1.  Fish  catch  . . 


ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

2.  Per  capita  production 


Thousands 


1957-59=100 

II 

1,000  MT 


1963=100 
ti 

1,000  MT 

n 

1963=100 

1,000  MT 
1,000  MT 


Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


1958 


10,460 


102 

102 

7,520 

2,480 
110 


56 
54 

1,020 

110 

70 

3,180 


230 


3,030 
290 


1964 


12,610 


1965 


12,963 


121 

101 

6,750 

2,940 

270 


127 
131 

2,360 
240 
108 

5,030 


370 


6,070 
490 


131 

105 

9,490 

3,080 

450 


145 
150 

2,450 
260 
115 

5,050 


380 


6,630 
510 


1966 


13,326 


137 

107 

8,920 

3,120 

530 


164 
170 

3,110 
330 
121 

5,020 


7,340*: 
550E 


1967 


13,700 


140P 

107P 

6,790p 

3,160? 

640? 


192 

201 

3,490 

i+4o 

127 

5,080 


630E 


1968 


14,080 


213(2  mos) 
226   " 
972(3  mos) 
132 

112(2  mos) 
1,162(3  mos) 


F. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT1 


1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 


Bill.  NT$ 
Mill;  US  i 


3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.  Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services  - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  goods  &  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 
7 •  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  


11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  


Percent 
Dollars 


"44.8 
1,120 

1,552 

311 

-186 

l,b77 

1,050 

405 

185 

37 

-^+7i2? 
146 


102.5 
2,563 

2,552 

482 

-491 

2,543 

1,571 
484 
367 
121 


1-13. 1,. 

203 


113.1 
2,828 

2,869 

624 

-528 

2,965 

1,797 

522 

465 

181 

+12. hi 


125.5 
3,138 

3,138 

686 

-660 

3,164 

1,902 

540 

582 

l4o 

+9.4$ 

.  234 


Prel. 

141.6 
3,540 

3,4l6 
J  117 

3,533 


247 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.    PRICE  II!DEXES 

1.  Wholesale,   (Taipei)    

2.  Consumers'  prices   


H.    MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX® 


I.    CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 
1.   Domestic  revenues,   total 


1963=100 


1963=100 


Bill.  NT$ 


50 


103 
100 


132 


98 

100 


145 


99 

102 


170 


102 
105 


217 


104(4  mos) 
108       " 


220(Apr) 


-   ( 


12 


2 .  Expenditures ,  total  

3.  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

4.  Foreign  grants  and  loans  

5 •  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves  . . 

II.  EXTERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 

1.  Total  outstanding  as  of  Jan.ld 

2 .  Annual  payments  

3-    Of  which  amortization  


Mill.  US  $ 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 


18.2 
20.3 
-2.1 


22.6 
23.7 

-1.1 


24.7 
25.9 
-1.2 


Not  available  — 


343-4 

10.7 

__9_A 


364.0 
15.4 
1.3-4 


412.0 
23.6 
20.6 


)  - 


25.3 
28.0 
-2.7 


450.7 
25.9 

20.0 


553-6 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  «  Not  available;  a  dash  Indicates  zero. 
*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Converted  at  rate  of '40  NT$  per  US$. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    $  -  End  of  period. 


a  -  Includes  military  personnel.      b  -  Crop  year  beginning  in  year  stated, 
industrial  power.     d  -  Based  on  disbursements. 


c  -  Includes  public  and 
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SELECTED  ANNUAL  TRENDS  [cont'd! 


7,10 


10 


ITEM 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


'  iDITY  TRADE 

.    f.o.b. 
.i.f . 
Trade  balance 


UNIT 


'TED  TRADING  PARTNERS 

to:  1.  United  States  ... 

2.  Japan  

3.  Hong  Kong  

4.  Vietnam,  South  .. 

5.  Communist  bloc  .. 
Imports  from:  1.  United  States  . 

(c.i.f.  )    2.  Japan  

3.  Communist  bloc 

MAIN  EXPORTS    (f.o.b.) 

1 .   Textiles    , 

2. 

3. 
h. 
5- 
6. 


Sugar  

Rice  

Bananas   

Mushrooms (canned)   

Plywood   

N.    MAIN  IMPORTS    (c.i.f.) 

1.  Chemical  fertilizer   

2.  Raw  cotton   

3.  Wheat,  flour  and  cereals3, 

0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

1.  Sugar  


P.    TERMS  OF  TRADE   (Exp 

1.  Export  price:,    .  .  . 

2.  Import  prices    .  .  . 


Imp) 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    IK 


Mill.   US  $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


US$/100  lbs. 


1963=100 


1958 


156 

-226 

-70 


10 

65 

10 

3 

8k 
90 


2 
81 
26 


31 
17 
17 


k.k9 


914 


1961 


433 

d*2B 

5 


81 

134 

34 

34 

139 
149 


55 
128 
20 
32 
14 
26 

14 
31 
22 


6.95 


102 


1965 


450 
-106 


99 

139 

29 

44 

179 
224 


59 

59 
41 
49 
19 
26 

14 
37 
36 


3-41 


80 


1966 


536 

-62; 


119 
130 

34 
87 

164 
253 


78 
53 
30 
48 
25 
33 

5 
37 
33 


2.84 


79 


1967 


1968 


585(11  mos) 

-716 
-131 


135(10  mos) 
100 

39       " 

62 

tl 

162 
263 


95 (10  mos) 
36       " 
20        " 

48       " 

28  " 

29  " 

10  " 
38  " 
27(11  mos) 

I 
2.49(6  mos) 


84(9  moo) 


11 


PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  . . . . 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3.  Official  grants  (net)  

k.    Official  loan  receipt:;  (net)  


R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  CROC 

1.  Gold    

2.  IMF  gold   tranche    .  . . 

3.  Foreign  exchange    . . . 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US  $ 


-123 

2 

66 

-3 

121 
^3 

78 


S.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,  GROSS* 
T.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS€ 
U. 

V.    CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

W.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    


X.    EXCHANGE  RATE   (official)* 
1.    Selling  rate   


NT$  per  US$ 


40.10 


9 
16 

8 
22 

297 
55 

242 
25 


40.10 


-96 

10 

18 
41 

3uo 
55 

245 


17 


40,10 


-26 

8 

6 

20 

337 
62 

275 
19 


40.10 


-117 


41-6 
81 

335 


21 


40.10 


'iOB(Apr) 

327 

20 (Apr) 


UO.lO(May) 


t     BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  US  AID  Reports  and  AID/w  estimates. 

2.  USDA  Economic  Research  Service   (ERS)    special  calclations 
for  AID/w  and  FAS  crop  circulars. 

3.  UN   "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

4.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

5.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 

6.  Based  on  national  data  as  adjusted  by  PPC/SRD. 


7.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

8.  Based  on  US  AID  replies  to  AID  Form  10-47  as 
adjusted  by  PPC/SRD. 

9.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

10.  "Industry  of  Free  China." 

11.  Table  on  pages  11  and  12;   data  based  on  US  AID  and 
IMF  reports. 

12.  IBRD __^_ 


n.a.  or  blank  space  =  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 


End  of  period. 


E  -  Estimate 


Preliminary. 


a  -  Exchange  transactions;  includes  US-AID  imports. 
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Output 

150 


125 


100 


(lnde«    1957-59=100) 

Agriculture       — •<" 


v P 


Per   Capita 
Output 


(1963=100) 

All   Industry  192 

164        ^ 


145 


127 


I 


(1963=100) 

Manufacturing 


(I963»I00) 

Mining 


1964  '65    -'66      '67  1964    '65     '66      '67 

P  -Preliminary 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


250 


200 


150 


100 


(Index     1963=100) 

Annual 


Money  Supply ^ / 


(Taipei) 
Consumer  Prices^ 


Quarterly 

M  fa 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

<•• 

/ 

/ 

/ 

^** 

/ 

<•*• 

if 

%/ 

I    1    1 

1    i    1 

1   !  1 

1964     '65        '66       '67       '68     1966       1967       1968 

^End  of  Period  -^Average   for   Period 


Foreign  Trade 


600 

300 

0 

($  Millions) 

Annual 

-.* 

Imports 

V 

Surplus 

^DeficitJ/^V 

Exports 

III! 

Quarterly 
(at  annual  rates) 


1    I    1    I    1    I    1 


1961      '62        '63       '64       '65        '66     1966        1967 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 

600 


400 


200 


($  Millions) 


Annual 


Quarterly 


1962         '63  '64  '65 

^End  of  Period 


'66       1967         1968 
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TAIWAN 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5) 


SA.   GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT.  BY  ACTIVITY  a» b 

1.  Agriculture,    forestry,   fishing   

2.  Mining  

3.  Manufacturing  

k.    Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  

6.  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other  

a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5.  b  -  Net  domestic  product  at  factor 

cost. 

SB.    LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population  

2 .  Female  component  

3.  Wage  and  salary  earners  

Sector   of   Emp loyuent : 

k.  Agriculture 

5.  Mining 

6 .  Manufacturing  

7.  Construction  

8 .  Transport  • 

9.  Other  ■ 


Unit 
Percent 


225 

32.5 

.7 


32.5 

2.3 

16.7 


■ 

U.L 

23-y 


•  .3 

n.a. 


"2.3 
).  • 


Unit 
Percent 


Not 
avail- 
able 


n.a. 

n .  s  . 

<l7.  1 

l.'t 

15-0 


SC.    DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  (See  also  pages  3-k, 5) 
Population,  by   Age    and  Sex     (1965): 

1.  Total 

2.  Less   than   5  years 

3.  5-1^  years    

k.    15-19  years    

5 .  20- 39  years   

6.  1*0- 59  years   

7.  60  plus   

Births    and  Deaths: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births) 

9.  Birth  rate   (live  births  per  1,000  population)    

10.   Death  rate   (per  1,000  population)    

a/  -  1965. 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 

100.  G 

16.0 

29.2 

9.1 

26.1 

15-2 

k.k 


?55^59 
3U.2 
i+2.8 


Male 


51 

8, 


15-0 


1*. 

13, 


lr<L0-hh 
2BTT" 
37.1 


Female 

kB.y 
lk.2 

13.1 

6.7 

•-'  ■  3 


50.  EDUCATION  (See  also  page  k) 

1.  Pupils ,  primary  . 

2.  Pupils,  secondary  (general)  , 

3.  Pupils,  vocational  

k.   Teachers,  primary . 

5.  Teachers,  secondary  (general)  .... 

6.  Teachers,  vocational 

7.  Primary  students  as  #  of  5-1^  age 
*  -  See  note  1  below. 


group* 


SE.   FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1.  USDA  index*,  total  

2.  USDA  index* ,  per  capita 

3.  FAO  index,  total  

k.   FAO  index,  per  capita  • . 

a  -  Preferred  series ;  see  p. 


:  32 


Unit 
1957^59^100 

1952-56-100 


LS 


,0 
105 


5  for  ft"™'*"1   trend  and  details;  also  see  note  2  below. 


■  ■>■'•> 

102 

96 

132 


— 


.? 


n.a.  -  Data  not  available.  1  -  Estimate.  F 

Sources : 

1.  National  Income  of  the  Republic  of  China,  December  1967 • 

2.  Taiwan  Statistical  Abstract. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook* 


Preliminary. 

k.   UNESCO. 

5.  USDA/ERS-See  p. 


5 J  FAO  Production  Yearbook. 


Notes:  1.  Breakdowns  of  demographic  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

2.  Variation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 
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CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30 


1964     1965   '   1966  \      1967 c 
Million  NT  Dollars 


*  1967  c 

^Million 


k 


REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Domestic  

a .  Income  tax  

b.  Sales  taxation  

c .  Customs  

d.  Monopoly  profits  

e .  Other  taxes  

f.  Other  revenues  

2.  Foreign  grants  (U.S.)  

a .  Military  

b.  Other  (SAFED)* 

EXPENDITURES  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a .  Defense  

b.  General  administration 

c.  Edu,  Science,  Culture  . 

d.  Social  affairs  

e .  Other  

2 .  Capitald  

a .  Public  works  

b .  Enterprises  

c.  SAFED 

DEFICIT  BEFORE  FOREIGN  GRANTS 
DEFICIT  AFTER  FOREIGN  GRANTS    . 

GROSS  DEBT  OUTSTANDING6 

1.  Domestic    

2 .  Foreign    


19,854 


18JM 


1,125 
1,789 
2,21+5 
2,882 

4,799 
5,304 

1,710 
910 
800 

20,261 


15,915 

10,795 

2,546 
1,495 

1,079 

4,346 

1/798" 

773 

1,775 

-2,117 
-407 


24,093 


22,624 
1,361 
2,073 
2,897 
3,273 
5,64l 

7,379 

1,469 
76"0 

709 
23,692 


12,055 

2,794 
1,699 
1,572 

5,572 
TtBlcT 
2,455 
1,301 

-1. 

'401 


26,138 


24,680 


1,279 
2,382 

3,426 
3,697 
6,503 
7,393 

1,458 

"^0 

818 


25,925 

20,«2cJ 


13,527 

3,349 
1,937 
2,015 

5,097 
2,004 
1,056 
2,037 

-1,245 
213 


26,600 


25,320 
1,600 
2,500 
3,200 
3,600 
5,800 
8,620 

1,280 

"THo 
800 

28,000 


22,450 


14,500 

3,700 
2,050 
2,200 

5,550 

2,000 

900 

2,650 


-2,680 

-1,400 


24,000 


16,000 

8,000 


665 

633 
To 

63 
80 
90 

145 

215 
32 

12 
20 

700 
5E2 

363 

93 

51 

55 

138 
50 
22 
66 

-67 
-35 

600 
4~00 
200 


*  Sino-American  Fund  for  Economic  Development. 

a  -  Does  not  conform  to  A.I.D.  Form  10-74  concepts. 

b  -  A.I.D.  estimates. 

c  -  Converted  at  40  NT  dollars  per  U.S.  dollar. 

a  -  A.I.D.  estimates. 

e  -  End  of  period. 
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TAIWAN 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars] 


ITEM 


1962 


L96  ■; 


1964 


196', 


A .  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b 

b.   Imports, a  

Trade  balance  , 

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold" 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

4 .  Other  transportation  

5.  Travel , 

6 .  Investment  income  

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

8.  Other  services  , 

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS  

9.  Private  , 

a.  PL  480  -  Title  III  

10.  Central  government,  net  

U.S.  grants  

Other  

C.  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  Sector 

11.  Direct  investment  

12.  Other  private  long-term  

13-  Other  private  short-term 

l4.  Local  government  

15-  Central  government  

a.  Loan  receipts  

U.S 

Other  

b.  Loan  repayments  

U.S 

Other  

c.  U.S.  Gov't  holdings  of  Taiwan  dollars 

d.  Other  

Monetary  Sector 
16"!    Private  institutions:  liabilities  

17.  Private  institutions:  assets(incr-)  .... 

18.  Central  institutions  -  liabilities:0.... 

a.  Monetary  gold 

b.  Other 

D .  NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS 


-126 

218 
-3Ul 
-123 

(-*) 

10 
-10 

-1 

-2 

1 
_# 

"^2 

52 

15 

(13) 

4o 

(42) 
(-2) 


9 
-5 
15 

6 

31 

16 

(16) 

(*) 

-1 
(-*) 

(-D 

Ik 

2 


-Ik 
33 

-1 

F> 

(-D 

-k 


-ik 

335 
-360 

^4~ 

ik) 

11 

-3 

1 

-3 

* 
To 

45 
Ht 
(10) 

31 

(37) 
(-6) 


18 
-5 
20 
7 
29 

32 

(32) 

(-) 

-2 

(=3) 

(-) 

3 

-k 


22 
-76 

-51 
(=8) 

(-^3) 


9 

435 

-408 

-27 

(*) 

-16 
-8 

1 

3 

-3 
-15 

20 

12 

(8) 

8 

(17) 

(-9) 


16 
-3 
19 
1 
15 

25 

(25) 

(-) 

-3 

PI) 
(-) 

-3 
-It 


21 
16 

-lO; 

Pi) 
(-99) 

-11 


-96 

451 

-523 

-72 

(-*) 

-22 

-7 

5 

-3 
2 
* 

-23 

23 
15 
(8) 
18 
(18) 
(-D 


10 
14 
-5 
-1 
33 

43 

(43) 

(-) 

-2 

(=2) 

(-) 

-14 
6 


(-8) 


-26 

r,43 
^2 

(*) 

-24 
-10 
17 
-2 
32 
3 
T6 

24 

15 

(5) 
6 

(7) 
(-D 


22 

41 

11 

-10 

26 

(26) 

(-) 

-6 

r_») 

-27 

-2 


-* 

-47 

-22 

£8) 

(-15) 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund. 

Note:    The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  IMF. 
totals  due  to  rounding. 


Detail  may  not  add  to 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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V/*I  ^ 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 


a  -  Imports  c.i.f.  for  1962  and  1963  and  f.o.b.  1964-66;  Details  as  follows  ($  millions "i 


ITEM 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


TOTAL  

A.  Recorded  imports 

(excluding  foreign  aid) 

B.  Aid  imports 

1.  Financed  by  U.S. 

development  loans  

2.  U.S.  agricultural  commodities 

a.  A.I.D 

b.  P.L.  480 

i .  Through  U.S.  gov ' t .  ... 
ii.  Through  U.S.  private 

agency  

c.  Other  A.I.D.  imports  under 

grants  

C.  Adjustment  for 

1.  Freight  and  insurance  

2 .  Smuggled  goods  

3.  Other    


3^1.0 
228.7 

25.0 
9.2 
35.7 
13-  h 
l4.5 


0.8 
13.7 


339-8 
282.8 

24.0 

53.5 
9-5 
2.6 


0.9 
■13.5 


407.8 
382.9 

15.9 

29.4 
7.5 
0.5 


■39-6 
l.l 

10.1 


322.8 
i+92.6 

18.0 

41.3 
7.7 


■50.8 

1.6 

12.4 


383.6 
595.4 

10.1 

21.2 
5-0 


-57-1 

1.5 
9-5 


P  -  Preliminary. 


b  -  Included  with  commodity  trade  data. 

c  -  Before  July  1961  Bank  of  Taiwan;  Central  Bank  of  China  resumed  operations  and  the 
functions  of  the  Central  Bank  in  July  1961. 
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THAILAND 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


Thailand  has  been  favored  with  a  history  of  self-government,  generally  adequate 
resources,  and  a  sense  of  national  unity  that  has  helped  it  to  avoid  many  of  the  social 
and  economic  tensions  prevalent  in  other  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

The  country  has  a  tropical  monsoon  climate  with  high  temperature  and  humidity  through- 
out most  of  the  year.  For  geographic  and  economic  purposes,  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  regions.   The  rich  Central  Plain  region  which  is  drained  by  the  Chao  Phraya  River  and 
its  connecting  canal  systems,  is  the  largest  producer  of  rice  and  contains  most  of  the 
country's  industrial  capacity  as  well  as  the  largest  share  of  the  population.   The  North- 
ern region  is  mostly  mountain  and  forest;  it  produces  rice  in  the  river  valleys  and  teak 
for  export.   The  Northeast  region  is  economically  retarded  by  inadequate  transportation, 
poor  soil,  and  alternate  droughts  and  floods,  but  special  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
develop  it;  linguistically  and  ethnically  the  people  in  this  region  have  close  ties  with 
the  Laotians.   The  Southern  region,  forming  the  isthmus  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  partic- 
ularly important  for  its  rubber  and  tin;  it  is  also  a  good  rice  producer. 

Most  of  the  population  lives  in  the  rural  areas.   Peasant-owned  farms  averaging  about 
10  acres,  adequate  for  a  Thai  family  at  the  subsistence  level,  predominate.   Bangkok  with 
about  2  million  people  is  the  political  and  commercial  center  of  the  nation.   The  Thais, 
who  constitute  about  80  percent  of  the  population,  generally  appear  to  be  strongly  individ- 
ualistic and  basically  conservative.   Buddhism  is  the  dominant  religion.   There  is  a  large 
(lh%)   Chinese  minority  --  influential  in  trade  and  the  business  communities  --  located  in 
the  larger  urban  areas  and  a  small  Moslem  Malay  minority  (h%)   concentrated  in  the  South- 
ern region. 

The  Thai  economy  with  external  assistance  primarily  from  the  U.S.  and  the  World  Bank 
has  grown  impressively  at  about  8  percent  a  year  from  1962  to  1967.  Although  still  pri- 
marily agricultural,  it  has  become  more  diversified  and  broadly  based.   Thailand's  second 
plan  for  National  Economic  and  Social  Development,  covering  the  period  1967-1971  calls  for 
maintaining  the  average  annual  growth  rate  at  8  percent  but  at  a  considerable  increase  in 
public  expenditure  over  the  levels  of  the  first  plan. 

The  growth  in  agricultural  production  has  averaged  over  5%  per  year  since  195*+ •   Much 
of  this  growth  was  achieved  through  crop  diversification  which  helped  reduce  the  economy's 
extreme  dependence  on  rice.   In  1965-67  the  percentage  of  rice  output  to  total  agricultural 
output  had  fallen  to  approximately  55  percent  from  80  percent  in  1952-5^ >  attesting  to  the 
adaptability  and  responsiveness  to  cash  incentives  of  the  Thai  farmer.   Rice  output  has 
also  been  growing  faster  than  population  and  in  1964  Thailand  became  the  largest  rice 
exporter  in  the  Far  East,  supplanting  Burma.   The  value  of  total  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  1966  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  1958;  the  major  share  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  corn,  tapioca  and  kenaf ,  products  that  had  produced  negligible  earnings 
in  1958. 

The  non-agricultural  sector  of  the  Thai  economy  is  also  expanding.   Mining,  manufac- 
turing and  construction  as  a  group  increased  their  share  in  domestic  product  to  over  20$, 
in  1967  from  15$  in  1958.   In  1967  tin  accounted  for  13  percent  of  total  exports.   Never- 
theless, industrial  production  is  relatively  limited.   Emphasis  is  on  the  processing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  the  fabrication  and  assembly  of  a  few  consumer  products  and 
building  materials.   Except  for  processed  agricultural  products,  petroleum  refining,  and 
a  few  selected  commodities  such  as  cement  and  matches,  requirements  of  manufactured  goods 
are  largely  met  by  imports. 

The  rapid  growth  of  national  product  over  the  last  decade  has  produced  a  substantial 
improvement  in  average  real  per  capita  income.   During  this  period,  Thailand  has  been  able 
to  raise  its  position  among  countries  in  the  region  from  the  low  income  group  to  near  the 
middle  group.   Much  of  this  increase  has  apparently  been  concentrated  in  the  urban  areas, 
producing  a  disparity  in  income  between  urban  and  rural  areas  which  is  causing  the  govern- 
ment concern.   The  current  development  program  is  in  part  designed  to  help  relieve  this 
disparity. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 


1 

1  'l. 


CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  A  warm  wet  southwest  monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  November  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  relatively  cool  and  dry  northeast  monsoon.   The  country 
can  be  subdivided  into  four  regions.   Central  Thailand,  which  is  drained  by  the  important 
Chao  Phraya  River,  is  the  geographic  and  economic  heart  of  the  country.   In  the  mountainous 
forested  northwest  region, agriculture  is  largely  limited  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Chao 
Phraya  tributaries.   Farming  is  difficult  in  the  flat  rolling  terrain  of  the  northeast  region 
because  of  water  supply  and  soil  fertility  problems.   The  small  elongated  southern  region  has 
several  sizeable  coastal  plains  as  well  as  a  mountain  chain  running  northwest  which  at  times 
borders  on  the  sea. 

ARE  I  198,000  square  miles ,  about  three-fourths  the  size  of  Texas . 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  22%  of  the  land  area,  above  average  for  the  Far  East.   Per  capita 

agricultural  land  of  0  ..8  acres  is  above  the  average  for  the  area. 
The  topography  favors  rice  growing  which  accounts  for  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land. 
Average  size  of  farm  is  10  acres;  farms  in  the  northwestern  section  are  less  than  half  the 
average  for  the  country.   The  richest  farms  in  order  of  highest  average  1953  net  farm  income, 
lie  in  southern,  central,  northwest,  and  northeast  regions;  average  net  farm  income  in  the 
northeast  was  only  one- quarter  that  of  the  southern  region. 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  largest  crop  and  Thailand  is  one  of  the  world's 

largest  rice  exporters.   Output  is  far  above  prewar  levels  and 
prospects  for  higher  yields  are  good.   Rubber,  a  major  crop,  is  growing  in  importance.  Corn, 
cotton,  peanuts,  fruits,  coconuts,  tobacco,  sugar  and  mung  beans  are  also  grown. 

FORESTS  About  52%  of  the  land  is  forested  (world  average  30%).   Teak  is  the 

most  important  forest  product.   In  the  north,  lac  output  is  valuable. 

FISHERIES  Both  fresh  and  salt-water  fishing  are  important  in  Thailand  as  fish 

is  an  essential  part  of  the  diet.   The  rivers,  canals,  ponds,  rice 
fields  and  irrigation  tanks  are  good  breeding  grounds. 

MINERALS  Tin  reserves  amount  to  about  l6%  of  the  free  world  total;  tungsten 

reserves  are  also  important.   Relatively  small  deposits  of  iron, 
gold,  bauxite,  manganese,  molybdenum  and  antimony  are  also  found. 

FUELS  Fuelwood  and  rice  husks  are  used  as  sources  of  energy.   There  are 

large  lignite  deposits  in  the  north.   The  country  uses  little  coal. 

An  .oil  reTinery  using  imported  oil  constructed  ln  i9&5.  aunplies  most  of  local  petroleum  needs. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  The  most  important  river  and  canal  networks  are  concentrated  in  the 

area  around  Bangkok.   There  are  few  sites  suitable  for  power.   The 
Yan  Hee  multipurpose  project  is  a  major  long-term  project  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the 
Chao  Phraya  River. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GNP  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  contribute  about  33%  of  the  1965 

GNP;  trade,  communications  and  transportation  .25%;  mining,  manu- 
facturing and  construction  X9^t>    and  other  21%. 


HUMAN   RESOURCES 

POPULATION  3^  million  (1967).   About  three-quarters  of  the  people  are  of  Thai 

stock.   A  large  (lh%)   Chinese  minority  is  important  in  banking,  com- 
merce and  mining  circles.   Chinese  activities  are  restricted  by  legislation.   Indo- 
nesians of  Malayan  descent  amount  to  3>5%  of  the  population.   There  are  other  large  minori- 
ties of  Cambodian,  Laotian,  and  Vietnamese  descent.   1.8  million  people  live  in  Bangkok  - 
Thonburi. 

Annuax  growtn  Av.  I9U7-6O  was  2.8%;  current  population  growth  rate  is  3. %. 

Density  170  per  square  mile,  below  the  average  for  the  Far  East.   The  major 

concentration  is  in  the  lower  plains  of  the  central  region  with 
minor  concentrations  in  the  middle  of  the  northeast  and  in  portions  of  the  southern  regions. 

Religion  Buddhist  9U%,  Muslim  i+%  and  other  2%. 

Immigration  In  the  past  large  numbers  of  Chinese  regularly  emigrated  to 

Thailand.   Since  1930  Thailand  has  sought  to  hold  the  numbers  down 
and  in  I9U8  cut  the  annual  quota  from  10,000  to  200. 

I  J'-   OR  FORCE  Roughly  78%  .of  the  labor  force  are  engaged  in  activities  related  to 

agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BASIC  DATA  (CONT'D] 


HUMAN    RESOURCES(CONTD) 

EDUCATION 

General Primary  education  is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7-14 

and  free  in  local  and  municipal  schools.   About  5  million  students 
are  in  schools  of  all  levels.   The  Ministry  of  Education  supervises  both  public  and  pi 
ly  owned  schools. 

Literacy  About.  70%. 

Schools  In  1964  then-  wore  over  28,000  public  and  private  schools  of  which 

27,400  were  primary  and  secondary  level  schools. 

S:iulents  l6i  ot'  the  population  in  1964.  About  50,000  students  attend  the 

universities. 

HKA," 

Life  Expectancy  50  years. 

Infant  Mortality  3.8  per  1,000  live  births  (1964)  (U.S.  25  ver   1,000). 

Physicians  1  per  7,300  people  I965  (U.S.  -  1  per  690) . 

ealth  Facilities  1  hospital  bed  per  l,200persons  in  iq64  (U.S.  -  1  bed  per  110 ). 

Piet  Per  capita  caloric  intake  2,120  calories.  (l959~6l). 

Main  Diseases  Tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  other  mosquito-borne  diseases  and  diseases 

caused  by  poor  sanitation  (dysentery,  typhoid,  hepatitis). 
TRANSPORT  POWER  &  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  Approximately  2,250  miles  of  track  radiate  to  all  major  regions  from 

Bangkok  making  connections  with  the  principal  Thai  cities  as  well  as 
with  Laos  and  Cambodia.   Carrying  42%  of  total  railroad,  canal  and  highway  freight  (1961), 
the  system  is  about  adequate  for  current  needs . 
HIGHWAYS  Of  the  7,900  miles  of  roads  (1966),  Uk%   are  paved,  54%  consist  of  gra- 
vel, crushed  stone  or  stabilized  soil,  and  the  remainder  are  earth 
roads  graded  and  drained.   Roads  carried  23%  of  total  railway,  canal  and  highway  freight(l96l) 

fATERWAYS  The  river  canals  carried  about  35%  of  all  railroad,  canal,  and  high- 
way freight  in  1961.   The  four  main  canal  systems,  all  located  in  the 
central  plain,  are  heavily  traveled.   The  Mekong,  Salween,  and  Chao  Phraya  rivers  are  other 
important  waterways. 

PORTS  Bangkok  is  the  only  large  port .   Terminal  facilities  are  poor  in  the 

inland  ports,  chief  of  which  are  Chanthaburi,  Muang  Ubong,  Ayutthaya, 
Chumphon  and  Khao  Hau  Khang. .  Another  deep-sea  port  is  under  construction  at  Sattahip. 

MERCHANT  FLEET  A  small  merchant  fleet  services  southern  Thailand  and  neighboring 

Southeast  Asia. 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  Bangkok  has  a  modern  air  terminal  capable  of  handling  jets.  Major 

cities  have  airports  but  some  are  inoperative  during  the  rainy  season. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Thermal  power  facilities  are  concentrated  in  the  Bangkok  area. 

Per  capita  output  is  far  below  the  average  for  the  Far  East. 
Work  is  under  way  on  the  ambitious  Yan  Hee  multipurpose  hydroelectric  project  which 
by  the  ena  of  1975  will  substantially  increase  generating  capacity  and  provide  Thailand 
with  an  integrated  power  system. 

MANUFACTURING  Thailand's  small-scale  industrial  base,  devoted  to  processing  rice, 

rubber  and  forest  products  and  manufacturing  textile  bags,  textiles, 
paper  and  other  light  consumer  goods, is  expanding.   Lack  of  power  has  been  a  large  factor 
in  holding  back  development.  Tin  smelting  was  begun  in  1965 . 
MINING  Output  of  tin  and  tungsten  is  of  major  importance .   Iron,  gold,  alum- 
inum and  lead  are  produced  in  small  quantities.   There  are  important 
lignite  deposits  in  northern  Thailand  and  production  is  expanding. 

FOREIGN   TRADE    PATTERN 

EXPORTS  Thailand  is  one  of  the  largest  rice-exporting  countries  of  the  world, 

exporting  between  1.3  and  1.9  million  tons  per  year.  Of  total  exports 
in  1964-66,  rice  accounted  for  32$,  rubber  15%,   and  tin  9$.  Thailand's  best  customers  are 
the  U.S.,  Malaysia,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Indonesia. 

IMPORTS  Imports  have  shown  a  strong  upward  trend'  and  Thailand  usually  has 

a  sizeable  trade  deficit.   In  only  two  of  the  last  ten  years  between 
1957-67  did  imports  approximately  equal  exports. 
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ITEM 

POPULATION:*  (Annual  Growth:  3.3%) 
iy.ar)     (P-rc'-nt,  Urban:  18%) 
PRODUCTION 

AGRICULTURE1'' 

1.  Total  production  index  , 

r  capita  production  index  . .  .  . 

3.  Food  Production  index , 

4.  Per  capita  food  prod,  index  .... 

5.  Rice ,  rough  , 

6 .  Sugarcane  

7.  Corn  

8 .  Rubber  

industry/mining 

1 .  Cement  , 

2.  Tin  ore  (metal  content)  , 

3.  Iron  ore 


D.  marine/forestry 

1.  Fish  catch  . . 


?,.    ELECTRICITY 

1 .  Total  production  

P.    Per  capita  production 


UNIT 


Thousands 


1957-59=100 

105 

" 

105 

" 

106 

n 

106 

1,000  MT 

8,290 

" 

4,310 

" 

190 

" 

150 

1,000  MT 


1,000  MT 


Mill.  KWH 
KWH 


1958 


25,550 


1964 


460 


15 


200 


420 
16 


30,852 


1965 


31,870 


152 
127 
149 
124 
11,210 
5,070 
940 
210 

1,060 

16 

190 


580 


1,090 
35 


158 

128 

149 

121 

11,050 

5,070 

1,020 

220 

1,250 

19 

750 


620 


1,410 
44 


1966 


32,922 


182 

1^3 

176 

138 

13,500 

14,480 

1,250 

220 

1,480 
23 

690 


720 


l,7!'0E 


1967 


34,008 


159P 
121? 

153P 

11,360? 

4,450* 

952p 
220^ 

1,740 

21(11  mos) 
550 


1968 


35,130 


l ,970E 
s8E 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT^ 


1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices 


Mill,  baht 
Mill.  US  $ 


3.  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.  Plus  Imports  of  good?  &  services - 

5.  Minus  exports  of  p.oods  &  kptopps 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

?•  Private  consumption  

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9-  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  


47,021 
2,26l 

2,463 
427 

3U8 

2,542 

1,972 

207 

339 

24 


Percent 
Dollars 


+0. 


97 


73,730 

3,545 

3,851 
753 
69U 

3,910 

2,723 

3^9 


+6.0$ 
125 


81,27*+ 
3,907 

4,191 
818 
765 

4,2-44 

2,929 

386 

939 

-10 

+8.8$ 
132 


96,803  Il05,436 

4,654  5,069 

4,654  4,881 

979  •  1,109 

961  I  1,057 


4,672 
2,997 

4l8 

1,112 

145 

+11.0$ 
141 


^,933 

3,19^ 

465 

1,268 

6 

+4.9$ 
144 


DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.    PRICE  IBEXES 

1.  Cost  of  living,   Bangkok   

2.  Wholesale  prices,   Bangkok   .... 


II.    MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX® 


'     RAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE: 


1  . 
? . 
3- 

4. 
5- 


■■  :.-.'  '-ic  revenues,  total 
Expenditures,  total  


1963=100 

1963=100 

Mill,  baht 


101 
101 


71 


102 
94 


109 


103 
97 


121 


107 
110 


140 


111 
119 


150 


(  Fiscal  year  ending  September  30  ) 


i  t  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing: 

rants  and  loans  

tie  borrowing  and  reserves 


'.TERNAL  PUBLIC  DEBT 
total  outstanding 
2.  Annua],  payments  

<■!'  wiii'-n  -am  1  r  I 


of  Jan.ld. 


$  Millions 


79.^ 
8.4 
6.8 


9,647 

10,885 
-1,238 

405 
833 


188.5 
22.0 
15-4 


11,122  ,.  12,7'H 


12,685 

-1,563 

364 
1,199 


196.4 
24.5 

i  ■  .  0 


14,997 
-2,236 


n.a. 
n.a. 


204.0 
27.9 
20.5 


1 4, 000'-' 
L8,  569c 
-4,369 

n.a. 
n.a. 


221.7 
39.3 
29.1 


112(3  mos) 
115 


l6,100c 


_ 


232.5 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  »  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
*  -  Li      .1  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **   -  Converted  at  rate  of  20.8  baht  per  dollar. 
P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    ©  -  End  of  period. 


.-ted  for  3%   underenumeration  in  i960  census, 
d  -  Based  on  disbursements. 


b  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated. 
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i, 7 


■ 


3,7 


1,10 


ITFM 


il 


FOREIGN  TRADE 

J. 

i .   .         -'  .    I'. o.l 

fi  ■     :.i.f 

1'"'  I       Innc      

■»'.!<:■ 

1.  United  States  

■  Malaysia  and  Singapore 

3 .  Japan  

h .   Hong  Kong  

'>.  Communist  bloc  

■  ■  '  •  United  States  

•  Japan  

3.  Germany  (K.R.)  

h .  United  Kingdom  

5.  Communist  bloc  

(f   i,.) 


MAIM   . 

1-  Rice  

-Rubber  (incl  latex)  

3.1'in(Metal  &  concentrates) 


7    ' 


(--.;.  r  ) 
Machinery  and  transp.  equip.  .. 
Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  

Food  

MAIN 

Rice  

Rubber  

Tin  , 

V'   ''.      ■   7:V  )   

rt  i  ric.   

Impoi t  prices  


UNIT 


Mill,  ur  $ 


MiJl. 


1958 


\ 


PAYMENTS  &   RESERVES 

I ::   :.  '       ~    ■    m  .       (  -  >lected  item; ■) 
1.    Bal'inc     on  g  Ksdfi   ami   services    .... 

P.    Privat'    direct   investment   

3.   Official  grants   (net)    

k.    Official  loan  receipts    (n>  t)    


official  eeget 

1.  Gold  

.  "■':   :ld  tranche 
3  Foreign  sxchangi 


:;rocc 


-D 


OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS,  GROSf" 
:  3MM  RCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS,GROSS® 

CJ  i?JRAL  RANK  LIABILITIES®  

JTAL  HANK  LIABILITIES®  


EXCHANGE  RATE  ( official) i 

1 .  IMF  par  value  

2.  Selling  rate  -  imports 


Mill,  un  $ 


Mil"!  .    ":' 


US$/100  lb. 


19L>2 


Mi 3  J  .    US   ■■■ 


Mill.    US  $ 


Baht/us  $ 


309 

-393 


56 

91 

23 
28 

3 
91 
90 
26 
1+2 

3 

1U2 
63 

12 


89 

^3 
3*+ 
37 

5.70 

20.61+ 

83.O 

92 

97 

106 


-79 

3 

25 

12 

309 

112 

3 

19I+ 


29 


36 


20.80 

21.10 


I96H 


593 
-680 

^7 


26 
132 

129 

J+7 

3 

111 

226 

53 

6k 

7 

2ll+ 
99 
1+6 


217 
70 
'+8 
1+2 

5.05 

20.68 

128.1 

99 
100 
101 


-59 

18 

31 
lit 

660 

ToE 

11 

5*+5 


66 


117 


20.80 
20.83 


1965 


622 
-736 

-HE 


hi 
130 
113 

1+1 

1+ 

115 

2U7 

7k 

72 


207 
96 
56 


226 
6k 

55 
1)2 

it.  98 

20.5*+ 

157-6 

101 

101 

100 


-53 
28 

31 
11+ 

16- 

19 

621+ 


83 


131 


20.80 
20.83 


1966 


678 

-88U 

-205 


8l» 

105 

li+2 

^5 

6 

1U6 

316 

69 

73 

10 

193 
89 
6U 


279 
90 
69 

1+7 

5.79 

20.00 

161.7 

105 

105 

100 


-18 
27 

37 
18 

)2k 
92 
21+ 


95 

169 

20.80 
20.75 


1967 


1968 


68C 
-670(8  mos) 


51(6  mos) 
60       " 
8',       " 

33  1" 

63(5  mos) 
136        " 
37 
3h 


225 

75 
87 


1U3(5  mos) 
28        " 

35        " 


6.8U 
6.18 
1.7.1 

108(9  mos) 

108        " 

100 


T 


-52? 
29P 

1+7P 
23P 

1,009 

92 

21+ 

893 


77 


185 


20.80 
20.80 


1,052 (May) 
-^     " 
2k      " 

m  " 


67 (Mar) 


191*  (Mar) 


20.80/ June) 

20.80(May) 


+     BASIC  SOURCES: 

1.  US  AID  Reports   and  AID/W  estimates.  7. 

2.  USDA   (ERS)    special  calculations   for  AID/w  and  FAS   crop  8. 
circulars. 

3.  Bank  of  Thailand  "Monthly  Report."  9, 
It.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics."  LO. 
5-  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies."  LI. 
6.   Based  on   national  data  as   adjusted  by  US  AID  and  L2. 

PPC/SRJ. 


IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

Based  on  US  AID  replies  to  AID  Form  10-7'+  as  adjusted 

by  PPC/SRD~ 

IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

UN  'Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistic::." 

Table  on  pages  11  and  12;  data  based  on  IMF  reports. 

IBRD. 


n.a.  or  blank  rpuce  -   Not  available;  a  da^h  indicates  zero. 


End  of  period. 


ctiniate. 


PreiliU.na.ry. 


a  -  Excludes  military  supplies. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


THAILAND 


SELECTED  ECONOMIC  TRENDS 


Agriculture 


220 


190 


160 


130 


100 


(Index! 

1957- 

59- 

-100) 

Total  Output 

J^\ 

Per  Capita   Output 

-^»—- 

.-"" 

'*«•_.._■ 

1                        1                        1                        1 

1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967 

P=  Preltminory 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


200 


150 


100 


( Index  ■  1963=  100) 
Annual 


3/  *' 

Money  Supply  *» 


\s 


Cost  of  Living5' 

( Bangkok) 


Quarterly 

A    / 

/%.'' 

i  i  , 

i    1    i 

,    1    i 

1963    '64     '65     '66     '67      1966         1967         1968 

2/  End  of  period        S/Averoge  for  period 


Export  Trends 


800 


600 


400 


200 


(fc  Millions) 


459 


413 


6% 


34% 


I42 


1%       7°, 


■ 
'°y 

1957  V 


31% 


'//  34%  g 


685 


34% 


Other 


10%  BCorn 


§;  12%  S 


6% 


1962 


V 


^33%J 


Tin 
lubber 


Rice 


1967 


Foreign  Trade 

1,600 


1,200 


800 


400 


($  Millions) 
Annual 


.Imports — Jt. 


J L 


Quarterly 
(at  annual  rate) 


»-?,**  E 


|      I       I      I       I      I      I 


I       I      I 


I962'63  '64    '65  '66  '67      1966  1967  1968 

E-Estimate 
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A.I.D.    (PPC/SRD) 


THAILAND 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

(Supplements  data  on  pages  3-5] 


GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT,    BY   ACTIVITY8 

,   i  .  ■    ,    Forestry,  fishing  

;. .    Mining    

inufacturing  

4.  Construction  

5.  Transport,  communication,  utilities  .. 

6 .  Trade  and  finance  

7.  Public  administration,  defense,  other 
a  -  See  also  GNP  on  p.  5- 

LABOR  FORCE  (See  also  page  3) 

1.  Percent  of  total  population  

2 .  Female  component  

j.  Wage  and  salary  earners    

Sec  to  1    <>l    Emf>  layment : 

4.  Agriculture   

5.  Mining   

6.  Manufacturing  

7-  Construction  

8 .  Transport  

9.  Other  


SB 


DATA  (See  also  pages  3-4,5) 
,  by    Age    and   Sex    (  i960)  • 


sc. 


DEM06RAPHI 

Pop  u  I  a  1  l  < 

1.  Total  . 

2.  Less  than  5  years  

3.  5-1*+  years  

4.  15-19  years  

5.  20-39  years  

6 .  1+0-59  years  

7.  60  plus  

lit  1  ih  ■.    and   Den  th  s: 

8.  Infant  mortality  (under  1  year  per  1,000  live  births ) 

9.  Birth  rate  (live  births  per  1,000  population)  

10.  Death  rate  (per  1,000  population)  

a  -  Questionable  validity. 


Unit 
Percent 


Unit 
Ratio 


Total 

100.0 

16.1 

27.0 

9-5 

29.0 

13-6 

4.8 


Male 
50.1 


Female       1 

1+9-9      ; 


8. 

13. 

4. 
14, 

6, 


2.6 


1964 
4,500 
312 
38a 

j 150.6 

n.a. 

6ii 


S!>.    EDUCATION  (See  also  page  4) 

1.  Pupils,,  primary  

Pupils,  secondary  (general)  

Pupils ,  vocational  

Teachers ,  primary  

Teachers,  secondary  (general)  

Teachers,  vocational  

Primary  students  as  $   of  5-l4  age  group 

See  note  1  below. 


Unit 
1,000 


Percent 


1955 

2,971 

291 

43 

86.4 

10.4 

2.2 

51 


Public  school  only.   b  -  Including  intermediate  schools. 


SE.    FOOD  PRODUCTION  COMPARISON 

1.  USDA  indexa,  total  

2.  USDA  index8- ,  per  capita 

3.  FAO  index,  total  

4.  FAO  index,  per  capita  .. 
a  -  Preferred  series;  see  p. 


5  for  annual  trend  and  details;  also  see  note  2  below. 


_i_ 


n.a.  -  Data  not  available.  E 

■j-  flour u.-s : 

1.  UN  Yearbook  of  National  Accounts. 

2.  ILO  Yearbook. 

3.  UN  Demographic  Yearbook. 


Estimate. 


Preliminary. 

4.  UNESCO. 

5-  USDA/ERS-See  p.  5;  FAO  Production  Yearbook. 


Notes:  1.  Breakdowns  of  demographic  and  education  data  may  be  based  on  different  population  aggregates,  but  the 
differences  should  not  substantially  affect  the  ratio  comparisons. 

2.  Variation  between  indexes  due  mainly  to  differences  in  composition  of  component  items  and  commodity 
weights,  and  to  variations  in  crop  years. 
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THAILAND 


CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 


ITEM 


A.  REVENUE  -  TOTAL  

1.  Income  taxes 

2 .  Sales  taxation 

3 .  Customs 

4 .  Other  taxes  , 

5 .  Other  revenue 

B .  EXPENDITURE  -  TOTAL  

1 .  Current  

a.  Defense  

b .  Agriculture  

c .  Education  

d.  Other  current  

2 .  Capital  

a.  Agriculture  

b .  Education  

c.  Other  

C .  DEFICIT  

D.  FINANCING  THE  DEFICIT  

1.  Domestic  Sources  

2.  Foreign  "borrowing  (net) 

a.  U.S.  Government  .... 

b .  Other  


Fiscal  Year  ending  September  30 


1965 


1966 


1967e 


I968a-t 


11,122 

l,ll4 

3,664 

4,4o8 

959 

977 

12,685 

8,721 
1,91* 

504 
1,742 
4,531 

3,964 
580 
386 

2,998 

-1,563 

1,563 

1,199 
364 
(140) 
(224) 


Million  of  bant- 


12,741 

1,228 

4,569 
4,446 

1,102 
1,405 

14,977 

10,245 

2,221 

454 

1,458 

6,112 

4,732 
965 

559 
3,208 

-2,236 


14,000 

1,408 
5,160 
4,589 
1,142 

1,701 
18,369 

12,302 

2,669 

565 

1,531 

7,537 

6,067 

1,329 

907 

3,831 

-4,369 
n.a. 


16,100 


1,630 
6,017 
5,265 
1,633 
1,555 

21,550 

12,764 

3,454 

4oi 

1,350 

7,559 

8,786 
1,714 
1,380 
5,692 

-5,450 

n.a. 


Mill.US$ 


774 

78 

289 

253 

79 

75 

1,036 

614 

157 

19 

65 

373 

422 
82 
66 

274 

-262 


a  -  Budget  basis.  b   -   Converted  at  20.8  baht  per  dollar. 

Source:     A.I.D.   Form  10-74. 
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(Page  10  is  blank) 


A.I.D.    (PPC/SRD) 


THAILAND 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


ITEM 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


19671 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.  Exports,  f  .o.b.  ' 

b.   Imports,  c.i.f.'1 

Trade  balance  

2 .  Nonmonetary  gold*3 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

4 •    Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  

6 .  Investment  income0 

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

8.  Other  services  

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.  Private  , 

10.  Central  government 

a.  U.S.  grants  

b.  Japanese  war  debt  settlement  .... 

c.  Other  

C.  CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  sectors 

11.  Private  direct  investment  

12 .  Other  private  long-term  

a.  Loans  &  credits  received^ • 

b.  Repayments  of  loans  and  creditse. 
c  .   Other  , 

13-    Other  private  short-term  

14 .    Local  government  , 

15 •    Central  government  , 

a.  Loan  receipts  , 

b .  Repayments  to :  , 

IBRD  , 

U.S.  Gov ' t  

c.  Other  , 

Monetary  sector 
lo!    Commercial  bank  liabilities 

17.  Commercial  bank  assets  (incr.-)  

18.  Central  institutions:  liabilities  .., 

a.  To  A;:ian  Development  Bank  

b .  To  IBRD  and  IDA  

19.  Central  institutions:  assets(incr .-) 

a.  Changes  in  Fund  reserve  position 

b.  Other  claims  

c .  Monetary  gold  

D .  NET  ERRORS  AM)  OMISSIONS  


■117 

460 
-610 
-150 

(-7) 

k 
7 
-7 
-2 
28 
_4 
33 


7 
48 

(31) 
(-) 

(17) 


21 
58 

71 

-28 

15 


_1 

3 

-2 

(-2) 

(-) 


21 

-14 


■53 


■53 


29 


-59 

585 

-679 
-^ 

(-5) 

8 

6 

-10 

-4 
36 

-1 

35 


6 

31 

(19) 

(3) 

(9) 


18 

48 

98 

-47 

-3 


11 
IE 
-2 
(-2) 
(-) 
-3 


24 
-9 


-84 
-84 


12 


-53 

609 

-732 
-123 

(-6) 

13 

k 

-7 

-■X- 

63 
-3 
S9 


7 
31 

(17) 
(3) 

(11) 


28 

il 

75 
-59 

1 


13 
15 

-3 
(-2) 
(-D 


14 
-16 

-1 

-1 

-79 

-79 


30 


-18 

664 

-879 

-215 

(-6) 

16 

3 

13 

-1 

162 

4 

197 


10 
37 

(21) 
(3) 

(13) 


26 
_9 

76 

-69 

2 

17 


10 
20 
-2 
(-2) 
(-) 


38 
-12 

_4 
1 
3 

-164 

_  c 

-184 
5 

63 


-106 

668 
■1,0'; 
~=§5U 

(-7) 

20 

8 

23 

9 

215 

278" 


') 
51 

(3B) 
(3) 

(10) 


30 

44 

125 

-87 

6 


21 
26" 
-3 
(-2) 
(-1) 
-2 


19 
16 


1 
-1 

-26 

-96 


12 


Source:   International  Monetary  Fund. 

Note:    The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item  numbers  used  by  IMF.   Detail  may  not  add  to  totals 
due  to  rounding . 

>EE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNO^S. 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


THAILA 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


NOTE:  Entries  for  services  and  private  transfers  are  based  on  the  exchange  record  and  cover 
only  transactions  that  are  settled  through  the  Bank  of  Thailand,  the  commercial  banks 
or  exchange  dealers. 


P  -  Preliminary.     *  -  Less  than  $500,000.    n.a.  or  blank  space  =  not  available;  a 

dash  indicates  zero, 
a  -  Adjusted  to  exclude  shipments  of  military  supplies.   Includes  net  nonmonetary  gold 

movements, 
b  -  Included  in  commodity  trade  totals . 
c  -  Excludes  unremitted  profits, 
d  -  Details  of  private  loans  and  credits  received  (U.S.  dollar  millions): 


Drawings  From : 


1963 


196U 


1965 


France  

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

IBRD  

Italy  

Japan  

United  Kingdom  

United  States 

U.S.  Government  agencies  ., 
Other  U.S.  Lenders  

Other  Lenders  

TOTAL  LOAN  RECEIPTS 


16 

3 

10 

16 

3 

5 

5 

13 


71 


9 

9 

10 

2 
29 


3 
19 


13 

8 

2 

31 


75 


1966 


12 
6 
3 

31 
6 


11 
7 


76 


1967* 


1 
11 

5 

3 
57 

8 


23 

17 


125 


Details  of  private  loans  and  credits  repayments  (U.S.  dollar  millions) 


Repayments  to : 


1963 


196U 


1965 


1966 


19671 


France  

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

IBRD  

Italy  

Japan  

United  Kingdom  

United  States 

U.  S.  Government  agencies  . 

Other  U.S.  Lenders  

Other  Lenders  

TOTAL  REPAYMENTS  


1 

7 

_2 

28 


1 
5 
k 

1 

15 
5 

2 

8 

_6 

hi 


10 
5 
k 
2 

19 
6 

3 

3 

_7 

59 


111 

5 
5 
2 
22 
7 

3 

h 

_7 

69 


22 
5 
k 
3 

29 
5 

k 

7 


87 
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SOUTH  VIETNAM 


nracEci 


ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND  HIGHLIGHTS 


In  June  195^- >   as  a  result  of  the  Geneva  conferences,  Vietnam  was  split  at  the  17th 
parallel  into  two  roughly  equal  parts.   Communist  North  Vietnam,  the  more  populous  area,  con- 
tains almost  all  of  the  mineral  resources,  power  and  heavy  industry;  however,  it  is  normally 
barely  self-sufficient  in  rice,  its  basic  food.   South  Vietnam,  in  contrast,  is  endowed  with 
fertile  agricultural  land,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and  the  coastal  plains.  It 
has  historically  been  a  rice  surplus  area  and  contains  virtually  all  the  rubber  plantations  in 
Vietnam  but  it  has  few  mineral  resources .   In  the  last  few  years ,  insurgency  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  security  in  several  areas  of  the  south,  has  disrupted  production  activities  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  ethnic  Vietnamese  comprise  roughly  85$  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
balance  being  principally  Chinese  and  the  tribal  Montagnards  of  the  highlands.   The  Vietnamese 
generally  prefer  to  live  in  the  lowlands  and  have  strong  family  ties  which  lead  to  crowded 
communities.   The  people  have  demonstrated  a  capability  to  adapt  to  new  methods  and  new  tech- 
nology but  skilled  manpower  is  scarce;  the  shortage  is  being  dealt  with  bv  both  on-the-job 
and  formal  training  and  importation  of  skilled  workers.   The  important  and  sizable  Chinese  mi- 
nority, largely  concentrated  in  the  Saigon  area,  plays  a  leading  role  in  Vietnam's  industrial 
and  commercial  activities.   The  economic  development  of  the  highlanders,  retarded  by  the  absence 
of  good  communication  facilities  and  consequent  isolation,  is  far  below  that  of  the  Vietnamese. 

A  majority  of  the  labor  force  is  engaged  in  agriculture  and  related  activities.  Crop 
production  in  1963-6U  was  almost  double  that  of  I95U ,  but  has  been  on  the  downgrade  since  then. 
Disturbances  in  the  rural  areas  have  brought  a  sharp  decline  in  per  capita  output.   Rice  is  by 
far  the  major  crop,  with  meat,  rubber  and  root  crops  following  in  importance.  The  large  rubber 
plantations  are  mainly  French-owned.   There  is  a  widespread  network  of  canals  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  maintained  for  drainage,  irrigation  and  transportation. 

Two  land  tenure  problems  are  of  particular  importance  in  Vietnam:  the  reestablishment 
of  effective  land  administration  in  the  war-torn  countryside  and  equitable  settlement  of  con- 
fused land  ownership  and  tenure  rights.   During  the  land  reform  of  the  195°'s  over  I5  million 
acres  of  riceland  were  acquired  by  the  government  from  large  landholders  for  transfer  to  former 
tenants.  This  acreage  was  over  one  quarter  of  South  Vietnam's  approximately  six  million  acres 
of  riceland  --  the  means  of  livelihood  for  most  of  the  country's  two  million  farm  families. 
The  legal  limit  on  landholding  is  250  acres  and  80$>  of  the  land  is  held  in  units  of  less  than 
125  acres.  Over  6(¥?o   of  the  farmers  own  part  or  all  of  the  land  they  farm.   In  November  1967? 
the  government  announced  that  cultivated  or  cultivatable  public  lands  would' be  distributed  to 
present  occupants  or  other  small  farmers .   This  should  further  broaden  land  ownership  by  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Manufacturing  in  Vietnam  consists  mainly  of  an  embryonic  light  industry  sector  and 
the  processing  of  local  agricultural  and  forest  products.  Production  is  concentrated  in  the 
Saigon-Bien  Hoa  area.   Private  financial  institutions  in  the  Saigon  area  are  quite  sophisticated 
but  are  almost  non-existent  in  the  provinces.  A  shortage  of  power  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
handicaps  in  the  country's  development.  While  3  new  power  plants  were  put  into  operation  in 
1965,  most  of  the  rural  areas  are  still  without  power,  and  manufacturing  enterprises  must  gen- 
erate individually  most  of  their  electric  power  needs. 

The  economy  of  Vietnam  is  heavily  dependent  upon  one  receipt  of  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid.   Imports  are  largely  financed  by  foreign  excnange  provided  through  economic  aid 
and  U.S.  defense  expenditures.  Of  the  central  government's  total  revenues  in  1966,  more  than 
a  third  consists  of  foreign  grants. 
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NATURAL    RESOURCES 

CLIMATE  AND  TOPOGRAPHY Tropical  South  Vietnam,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mqnsopn  area, 

has  a  ury  season  which  lasts  from  Octooer-March  ana  a  rainy 
season  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  great  Mekong  River  winds  its  way  to  the  sea  in 
the  south.   The  Mekong's  fertile  valleys  and  the  surrounding  area,  which  is  honeycombed 
with  canals,  provide  excellent  rice  growing  land.  The  mountain  chain  emerging  from  neigh- 
boring Laos  covers  most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  and  extends  close  to  Saigon. 
A  few  mountain  passes  provide  access  to  the  interior.   The  difficult  terrain  of  the  moun- 
tain area  has  hindered  its  development  and  has  served  to  concentrate  the  population  in  the 
south.  The  flat  coastal  plains  contain  the  main  north-south  transportation  routes. 

AREA  66,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  England.  The  17th 

parallel  is  the  dividing  line  between  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  3^%  of  total  area.  Per  capita  agricultural  land  is  O.b  acrps. 

In  contrast  to  North  Vietnam,  which  is  barely  self-sufficient  in 
food,  South  Vietnam  was  in  the  past  a  rice  surplus  area.   The  rubber  plantations  all  lie 
in  South  Vietnam. 
PRINCIPAL  CROPS  Rice  is  by  far  the  most  important  crop.  Rubber,  next  in  impor- 
tance, is  grown  mainly  on  plantations.  Corn,  copra,  tobacco  and 
sugar  are  other  important  crops. 

FORESTS  South  Vietnam' s  forests  contain  mainly  non-commercial  hardwood 

trees.  Most  of  the  small  volume  of  commercial  woods  are  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  country. 

FISHERIES  Fishing  is  not  a  large  industry  in  South  Vietnam.  Operations 

are  conducted  close  to  the  coast. 

MINERALS Almost  all  the  known  mineral  resources  of  undivided  Vietnam  were 

located  in  the  North.  South  Vietnam  has  a  few  deposits  of  gold 
and  some  zinc,  graphite,  salt,  and  phosphate. 

FUELS  The  only  known  coal  resources  are  located  at  None;  Son,  kO   km.  south- 
west of  Da  Nang.   In  1958  reserves  were  estimated- at  3  rrdlQ.i'on  tons. 

RIVER  RESOURCES  Canals  and  rivers  provide  important  transportation  facilities  as 

well  as  water  required  for  irrigation  purposes. 

GNP 1^66  per  cap  GNP  was  below  the  average  for  the  Far  East  (excl. JapanJ . 

HUMAN    RESOURCES 

POPULATION 17  million  in  1967.    Up  to  B$%   of  the  people  are  Vietnamese 

who  live  in  the  lowlands.  In  the  highlands  there  are  numerous 
tribal  groups  who  have  difficulty  mixing  with  the  Vietnamese.  In'  addition,  there  are 
small  numbers  of  Chinese  and. Cambodians. 

Annual  Growth  About  2.6%. 

Population  Density  250  per  square  mile,  about  average  for  the  Far  East.  Most  of  the 

people  are  concentrated  near  and  south  of  Saigon  and  along  the 
flat  coastline.  The  mountainous  areas  in  the  north  and  central  portions  of  the  country  are 
sparsely  populated. 

Religions  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  is  strongly 

tinged  with  Confucianism.  Many  Vietnamese  are,  in  addition, 
spirit  worshipers.  Minor  religions  are   Catholicism  and  the  newly  established  Cao-Dai 
and  Hoa-Hoa  sects. 

Social  Strata  Economic  considerations  form  the  basis  of  the  present  day  social 

structure.  The  Vietnamese  place  more  stress  on  owning  land  than 
on  engaging  in  trade  or  industry.  Previously,  the  mandarinate,  advancement  to  which  was 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  ability,  was  the  elite  group'  from  which  government 
officials  were  selected. 

LABOR  FORCE  The  labor  force  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  35-30$  of 

the  population  of  whicr  only  one-tenth  are  wage  ana  salary  earners.' 
About  70-00%  of  the  civilian  jabor  force  are  engaged  in  agriculture.   Because  South  Vietnam  has 
relatively  little  industry,  there  are  few  skilled  industrial  workers.   In  the  Saigon  area  about 
75%  of  the  industrial  workers  are  tiiales . 
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EDUCATION 

The  Government  has  made  considerable  progress  in  increasing  the 

availability  of  school  facilities.  There  is  a  significant  increase 
in  primary  school  enrollment  (from  g  million  in  1955  to  1.8  million  in  1967)*  resulting  in 
a  shortage  of  teachers.   Private  schools  are  a  significant  factor  in  secondary  education. 

Literacy  40-50%. 

Schools  The  school  plant  is  used  to  capacity.  Higher  education  is  provided 

at  the  university  and  technical  school  level. 
Students  jn  1967  there  were  2,171,000  primary  and  secondary  students  who  com- 
prised 13%  of  the  population. 

HEALTH 

Life  Expectancy  About  35>  years;  some  studies  indicate  it  may  be  much  higher. 

Medical  Personnel  ....  One  physician  per  16,5^0  persons  (1965) .(U.S--one  per  690  persons). 
Health  Facilities  ...   65O  persons  per  bed  (1965).  (U.S. -115  persons  per  bed). 

Main  Diseases  Many  diseases  are  prevalent.  Tuberculosis  is  present  everywhere; 

malaria  is  a  threat  to  one-half  the  country;  trachoma  and  other  eye 
diseases  have  a  high  incidence;  internal  parasitic  diseases  affect  a  high  proportion  of 
the  population.  Leprosy,  smallpox,  typhoid,  cholera  and  the  plague  are  also  experienced 
in  the  country. 

TRANSPORT,  POWER  &  INDUSTRY 

RAILROADS  Railways  running  along  the  coastal  plain  connect  the  main  cities  of 

South  Vietnam. 
HIGHWAYS  12,500  miles  of  which  about  60°/0  are  improved.  In  the  mountain  region 

highways  provide  the  chief  form  of  transportation.  During  the  rainy  , 

season  many  roads  are  impassable. 
MERCHANT  FLEET Small. 

HARBORS  The  port  of  Saigon,  located  U5  miles  from  the  sea,  handles  the  bulk 

of  Vietnamese  commerce.  Other  less  important  ports  are  Da  Nang 
(Tourane),  and  Tan  Chau(on  the  Mekong  near  Cambodia). 

AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ....  The  major  airport  is  at  Saigon  which  is  served  by  a  number  of  inter- 
national airlines.   The  seven  other  airports  are  relatively  small. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  Electric  power  output  is  expanding  very  slowly  with  about  90$  of  the 

output  generated  in  the  Saigon  area.   Per  capita  power  output  is  low. 

MANUFACTURING  Industry  in  South  Vietnam  is  largely  underdeveloped  and  concerned   „ 

principally  with  processing  agricultural  products.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  light  industries,  principally  textiles,  chemicals,  paints,  plastics,  glass, 
and  rubber  products.  A  limited  number  of  new  industries  has  been  recently  established. 

MINING  Coal  mined  at  Nong  Son  increased  from  12,000  tons  in  1957  when  the 

mines  were  reopened  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  hostilities 
to  104,000  tons  in  1963.   There  has  been  no  production  since  the  mines  were  completely 
flooded  following  the  storms  at  the  end  of  1964. 


EXPORTS  Rubber  accounts  ror  73<&  of  total  exports.  (196U-66).   The  principal 

markets  for  rubber  are  France,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  U.  K.  Another 
traditional  export,  ricej  has  not  been  exported  since  1965  because  internal  conditions  have 
adversely  affected  production. 

IMPORTS With  the  channeling  of  U.  S.  aid,  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of 

total  imports,  directly  to  Vietnam,  France's  share  of  Vietnamese 
import  trade  has  been  cut  sharply  as  Vietnam  turned  to  the  United  States,  Japan  and  Taiwan 
for  supplies. 
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ITEM 

~A~.      POPULATION:      (Annual  Growth:    2. 

(Midyear)  (Percent  Urban:      30fo)a 

PRODUCTION 

B.    AGRICULTURE13 

1.  Total  production  index   

2.  Per   capita  production  index   

3-      Rice,   rough   

4 .  Sugarcane    

5 .  Cassaya   

6 .  Rubber   

c.  industry/mining 

1.  Industrial  production  index  

2 .  Manufacturing  index  

3  •    Sugar ,  refined  

4 .    Paper  and  paperboard  

5  •    Cigarettes  

6 .    Cement  

7 •  Mining  index  

8 .    Coal  

D.  MARINE/ FORESTRY 

1.  Fish  catch  

E.  ELECTRICITY 

1.  Total  production  

2 .  Per  capita  production  

F.  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT** 

1.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

2.  Total  GNP,  current  prices  

3-  Total  GNP,  1966  dollars  

4.   Plus  imports  of  goods  &  services  - 
5-   Minus  exports  of  goods  &  services 

6.  Equals  Total  Available  Resources  . 

7-  Private  consumption  ' 

8.  Gov't  consumption  (incl.  defense) 

9.  Gross  fixed  investment  

10.  Change  in  stocks  

11.  Change  in  total  GNP  (1966  dollars) 

12.  GNP  per  capita  (1966  dollars)  

DOMESTIC   FINANCIAL  DATA 

G.  PRICE  I'^EXEf.0 

1.  Cost  of  living  -  Total  

2.  Cost  of  living  (Exclud.rent)  

3.  Wholesale  prices  

H.  MONEY  SUPPLY  INDEX®  

I.  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

1.  Domestic  revenues,  total  

2.  Expenditures,  total  

3-  Deficit  or  surplus  

Method  of  Financing- 

4.  Foreign  grants  and  loans d 

5.  Domestic  borrowing  and  reserves  .. 


UNIT 


1958 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Thousands 


13,310 


15,715 


16,124 


16,543 


16,973 


17,410 


2,3 


1957-59=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
1,000  MT 


1963=100 
1,000  MT 

1,000  MT 


Mill.    KWH 
KWH 


101 
101 
4,240 
760 
160 
72 


20 

3-1 

20 
140 


340 
26 


125 

106 

5,190 

1,060 

290 

74 


113 
115 

56 
18 
6.1 
75 
69 
73 

400 


570 
36 


117 

97 

4,820 

\,090 

240 

61 


135 
138 

64 

17 

7.6 

189 


380 


600 
37 


105 

84 

4,340 

940 

280 

49 


146 
149 
75 
19 
7.4 
135 


380 


700 
42 


107^ 

84F 

4,480p 

970? 

290^ 
41 


164 
167. 


13   (   7  mos) 


80(9  mos) 

14  " 
8.8  " 
16] (11  mo) 


123(3  mos) 

125       " 


Mill.   US  $ 


2,086* 


Percent 
Dollars 


126 


1963=100 


1963=100 


Bill. piastres 


84 

101 

53 


103 
103 
103 


120 
122 

111 


194 
209 
145 


279 
305 
193 


123     214     294     381 
(  Fiscal  year  ending  December  31  )  ■ 


49.3' 

97.0 

-47.7 


29.1 
18.6 


347(7  mos) 
34l(jan) 
206(7  mos) 

52l(june) 


59.  y- 

99.3 
-40.0 

25.0 
15.0 


t  -  Numbers  indicate  basic  sources  listed  on  next  page.   n.a.  or  blank  space  •  Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 

*  -  Less  than  one-half  the  unit  shown.    **  -  Estimated  directly  in  dollars. 

P  -  Preliminary.    E  -  Estimate.    8  -  End  of  period. 

a  -  Urban  includes  Saigon-Cholon,  the  municipalities,  and  all  provincial  and  district  capitals  with  a  population  of 
20,000  and  over.    b  -  Bulk  of  crops  harvested  in  calendar  year  stated.   c  -  Saigon.     ci  -  Does  not  include 
Trust  and  Special  Funds  administered  by  the  U.S.  Government.  (  Amounts  for  1967  were  5.4  billion  piastres  and  for 
1968:  8.5  billion  ). 
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8,11 
8,11 


11 


11 


U 


11 


12 


13 


ITEM 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

,  h 

>rl .  ,  c.l.f 



D  TRADING   PARTNERS 
to:    1.   United  States   

2.  France   

3.  Germany  (F.R.)    

4.  Hong  Kong   

5.  Communist  bloc   

L.    Import      from:    1.   United  States    

(c.i.f. )  2.    Japan   

3.  France   

4.  Taiwan   

5.  Communist  bloc   

M.    MAIN  EXPORTS   (f.o.b.) 

1 .  Rubber   

2 .  Rice  and  derivatives  

N.  MAIN  IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1.  Petroleum  products  

2 .  Yarns  and  thread  

3.  Milk  

4.  Fertilizers  

0.  PRICES  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

P.  TERMS  OF  TRADE  (Exp  *  Imp)  

1 .  Export  price::  

2.  Import  prices    

PAYMENTS  &  RESERVES 

Q.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (selected  items) 

1.  Balance  on  goods  and  services  .... 

2.  Private  direct  investment  

3-  Official  grants  (net)  

4.  Official  loan  receipts  (net)  

R.  OFFICIAL  RESERVES,  GROSS®  

1.  Gold  *  

2.  IMF  gold  tranche    

3-    Foreign  exchange  a. 

S.  OTHER  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  ASSETS t  GROSS® 
T.  COMMERCIAL  BANK  FOREIGN  ASSETS, GROSS® 
U. 

V.    CENTRAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

W.    COMMERCIAL  BANK  LIABILITIES®    

X.    EXCHANGE  RATE   (official)®    

1.      Hong  Kong,    free  rate 


UNIT 


Mill.    H.     $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


Mill.    US   $ 


1963=100 


Mill.    US 


Mill.    US 


Piastres/US$ 


1958 


55 

-;-y 
-ITT 


5 
30 

1 
1 

55 

45 

59 

C 

6 

35 
14 


16 
9 
9 
4 


-148 

161 
19 

159 


159 


11 


1964 


48 

-298 
-250 


2 
16 


126 
32 
18 
38 


33 
5 


18 
22 
17 
11 


-256 

189 
26 

141 

6 
135 


1965 


35 
■3T0 
■335 


2 

12 
6 
2 

162 
33 
12 
47 


26 


23 
27 
19 

11 


-240 

255 
18 

178 

6 
172 


132 


163 


1966 


25 

-496 
-471 


1 
9 
2 

191 
72 
16 
71 


20 


25 
29 
29 

4 


-2T8 

l 

438 

l 

3.06 

6 
300 


16 


171 


1967 


16 

-523 


6 
2 

# 

1 
17k 

19 
80 

Q 
13 


28 

24 
14 


-367P 

2P 

446p 

-5^P 

334 

10 

324 


14 


169 


1  168 


H5 

-141 
-137 


mos) 


2(3  mos) 


292 (July) 

10     " 
282     " 


13(Apr) 


l6l(Mar) 


t     BASIC   SOURCES: 

1.  UN  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics." 

2.  USDA  special  calculations  for  AID/W. 

3.  Rubber  Statistical  Bulletin. 

4.  US  AID  Annual  and  Monthly  Statistical  Bulletin. 

5.  UN  "Statistical  Yearbook." 

6.  UN  "World  Energy  Supplies." 

7.  Based  on  national  data,   adjusted  by  AID. 


8.  IMF  "International  Financial  Statistics." 

9.  Based  on  US  AID  replies  to  AID  Form  10-74. 

10.  IMF  "Direction  of  Trade." 

11.  "Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,"  Republic  of 

Vietnam. 

12.  See  pages  11-12. 

13.  Foreign  Service  despatches. 


m 


n.a.  or  blank  space  -   Not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero. 
*  Less  than  half  the  unit  shown.      a  -  Gold  included  in 


©  -  End  of  period.    E  -  Estimate.    P 
Foreign  Exchange  Holdings  beginning  in  1964. 


Preliminary. 
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Rice  Output 


(1,000  Tons  Rough  Rice) 


5,330 


5,190 


4,820 


4,340 


4,480'' 


1963/ '64   '64/ '65      '65/'66      '66/67       '67/'68 

preliminary  Crop  YearS  P=  preliminary 


Domestic  Prices  and  Money 


450 


300 


(Index  =  1963  =  100) 
Annual 


Money  Supply^' 


V 


.^-*- 


Cost  of  Living    (Saigon) 

I I L_ 


Quarterly 

» 
i 

i 

t 

* 

t 
i 

t 

• 

1  1  1 

1    1    1 

1    1    1 

1963      '64       '65       '66       '67       1966        1967        1968 

End  of  period  ** Average  for  period 


Foreign   Trade 


800 


600 


400 


200 


1962  63     64     65     66     67       1966        1967        1968 
E  -  Eitimote 


600 


450 


300 


150 


Official  Reserves,  Gross 


($  Millions) 

Total 

L 

sSSsottxxSow 

Wmm 

65         '66       1967        1968 


1962       '63  '64 

^Gold   not  shown  separately,     'includes  IMF  Gold  Tronche 
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ITEM 


1963 


196U 


L965 


1966 


A.  BALANCE  ON  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  

l.a.  Exports,  f.o.b?  

b.   Imports, ^.i.f.a  

Trade  balance  

2.  Nonmonetary  gold  , 

3 .  Freight  and  insurance  

4.  Other  transportation  

5 .  Travel  , 

6 .  Investment  income 

7.  Government,  n.i.e 

8 .  Other  services 

Total  services  

B.  TRANSFER  PAYMENTS 

9.  Private  , 

a.   PL  ^80 (voluntary  agencies) 

10.    Central  government  net  

a.  U.S.  grants,  net  

b .  Other,  net  


C   CAPITAL  AND  MONETARY  GOLD 
Nonmonetary  Sector 

11.  Direct  investment  

12.  Other  private  long-term  

1^.    Other  private  short-term  

15 •    Central  government  

a.  Loan  receipts   

b .  Loan  repayments0  

c.  U.S.  Gov't  holdings  of 

Vietnamese  piastres  

d.  Capital  subscriptions  to 

international  organizations  . . 

Monetary  Sector 

16.    Private  institutions:  liabilities  .. 

17-    Private  institutions:  assets  (incr-) 

l8.    Central  institutions:  liabilities  .. 
19-    Central  institutions:  assets  (incr-) 

a.  IMF  subscriptions  

b.  Payments  agreements  (net)  

c .  Other  claims  

d .  Monetary  gold  

D.   NET  ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  


-2]  6 

83 

-307 
-22T+ 

(-) 

2 
-8 

-k 

-12 
30 

~~ 5 


16 

TO 

191 

157 

25 


30 

_■* 

2 

28 

21 
-3 

10 

_# 

-22 

-1 
1 

2 

-23 

-2 

_# 

-21 


-256 

h9 
-326 
-277 

(*) 

2 

-10 

-2 

-8 

^8 

21 


18 

TO 

189 
1B3 

6 


11 

* 

* 

10 

30 
-1+ 

-15 


38 


-x- 
J39 

.* 
39 


-2U0 

ko 

-370 
-330 

(*) 

2 

-10 

-11 

1*1 

69 

91 


18 
TO 

255 

2W 

11 


_k 
-* 

-3 


23 

-5 

-11 


■31 
15 
-15 


-36 


-36 

-2 


-278 

25 

-oil 

(-3) 

-13 

302 
kk 

353 


12 

TO 

^38 

1+10 

28 


-i*i 

1 
-3 


8 
-7 

-39 

-1 

-135 

7 

-lit 

1 

■129 

-1 

-122 
-6 


-367 

33 
-72( 

-Wi 

(1) 

10 

-19 

_  -j 

329 
9 

32o" 


(n.aT) 

M*6 
n.a. 


-65 

2 

-1* 

-63 

1 
-55 

-6 
-3 

-28 
To" 
-16 

11 
-39 
-15 

-26 
2 


1 


*  -  Less  than  $500,000.       P  -  Provisional. 

Source:   International  Monetary  Fund  and  US  A.I.D.  reports.   The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  item 

numbers  used  by  the  IMF. 
Note:    Details  may  not  add  up  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  FOR  FOOTNOTES 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  (CONT'D) 

(Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 


n.a.  or  "blank  spaces  =  not  available;  a  dash  indicates  zero 

a  -  Data  are  taken  from  exchange  records  and  other  sources  and  differ  from  data  shown 
on  page  6  of  "Selected  Annual  Statistics." 

b  -  Included  in  commodity  trade  totals . 

c  -  Details  shown  below: 


Loans  Received  By  Central  Gov't 


Drawing  from: 

France  , 

Germany  , 

Japan  

United  States 
Total 

Repayments  to: 

France  , 

Japan  , 

United  States 
Total  


1963 


5.2 

3.8 
12.2 
21.2 

1-9 
0.5 
O.k 
2.8 


196U 


11.8 

5.6 

lfL5 
29.9 

2.k 
1.0 
1.0 

k.k 


1965 


7.h 
5.3 

10.5 
23.2 

2.8 
1.0 
1.0 

k.8 


1966 


2.7 
5.3 


19671 


8.0 

1.0 
0.7 

6.6 


n.a. 


Revision  No.  2lU 
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A.I.D.  (PPC/SRD) 
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